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CHAPTER XIII. 
ALEXIA’S DEFIANCE, 


HE spring of the year is opening, The little children are again beginning 
to make their voices heard of evenings in the smaller and shabbier streets 
of London—in the streets where the parents are not so poor as to leave their 
children to play on the pavement in all seasons and at all hours, yet poor enough 
to welcome the first breath of milder weather which frees theirdittle parlors from 
the noisy sportiveness of the young ones, The snow is beginning to disappear 
from the great thoroughfares of New York, and the hills of the Hudson will soon 
look brown again, The fresh breath of the spring fans the pale cheek of Iso- 
lind, who is eating her heart away with love, which she fears it is unwomanly to 
confess. The same air plays unheeded around the forehead of Chesterfield 
Jocelyn, who has been hatching a winter of daring and desperate enterprises, 
and is already looking with bold and bright eyes to the crisis which is to make 
him or undo him quite. It seems to bring some hope of healing on its wings to 
Judge Atheling, who grows a little like his old self with the growing year; and 
it inspires to new courage Angelo Volney, who is resolute to begin at once a 
fresh, untried, momentous chapter of his existence. It breathes or lulls unno- 
ticed by Lady Judith Scarlett. Lady Judith could name every star visible to the 
naked eye, and she knew botany well; but she cared nothing in particular about 
the perfume of a flower ; and the midnight sky was to her only a map of the con- 
stellations outspread over her head. 

Meanwhile she labored hard and patiently at her life’s occupation of doing 
good—or at least of trying to do good—to people upon her own interpretation 
of their moral and spiritual needs. But a certain change was slowly, almost im- 
perceptibly, making itself felt in her character. Perhaps she was of late begin- 
ning half audibly to ask herself the hitherto unknown question—Why is this? 
With all her singleness of purpose and patient earnestness of effort, she did not 
seem to have the power of making the good grow around her. She sowed good 
seed apparently, and thistles and tares came up. Sometimes, therefore, she 
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could hardly help asking herself whether perhaps there was not something in 
the way of sowing the seed, or in its selection, which earned such failures. In 
other words, she was at least on the threshold of that condition of mind which 
would cease to believe in its own infallibility. This is indeed a change in the 
character of egotism. Lady Judith was only an egotist. She was absolutely 
unselfish, This story must fail of its purpose sadly if its readers will not bear 
in mind that selfishness and egotism are totally different qualities, and that the 
egotist and the selfish person may be contrasts and counter-agencies not only in 
fiction, but in the real business of life. 

Lady Judith sat at her desk one morning writing letters. She was very 
busy, having a great many schemes on hand, and had given orders that she was 
not to be disturbed. Lady Judith was a good letter-writer—concise, direct, and 
pertinent in style—and she sat at a desk like that of a professional secretary 
rather than the sort of toy which women love to have who play at letter-writing 
and business. Her beautiful white hand—not too small, but of perfect shape, 
and glittering with rings—went firmly and rapidly across every page. As each 
page was written, it was finished and done with. No word required alteration 
or expunging. There were no blots; there were no letters left blind for lack of 
a dot over them, or powerless for want of a cross-stroke. 

The entrance of a servant, bringing a card, disturbed her, and she said in a 
cold decisive tone: 

“] gave orders that I was not to be interrupted. I am engaged.” 

Lady Judith never tolerated any such social figments as “ Not at home.” To 
say, in any form of conventional politeness, the thing which was not, meant.a lie 
to her. She was incapable even of the most pious fraud. 

The servant explained that the gentleman who brought the card said he had 
business so pressing, that he must ask Lady Judith to see him. 

Lady Judith looked at the card. It bore the name of Mr. Gostick, M. P. 

Now the name of Mr. Gostick was quite familiar to Lady Judith. Most 
cultivated Englishwomen of her class pay attention to the proceedings in Parlia- 
ment, where they probably have husbands, brothers, or sons; and Lady Judith 
studied politics closely. She knew quite well that Mr. Gostick was a Lancashire 
member, a strong nonconformist, and quite a notable person in church-rate de- 
bates and reform-bill discussions, Lady Judith was herself a Liberal of the 
Whig aristocratic kind; and she considered Mr. Gostick and men of his class 
simply as coarse purse-proud Radical clowns, whom Liberals of position and 
culture were compelled tg tolerate. But she took it for granted that Mr. Gos- 
tick knew his place and hers. She assumed, as a matter of course, that Mr. 
Gostick considered Lady Judith Scarlett a personage utterly out of the range of 
possible acquaintanceship or familiarity ; and therefore she came instantly to the 
conclusion that he must have some serious motive for his visit. Further, she 
remembered—and the recollection made her cheek color and her lips close even 
now—how she had heard from many sources that Mr. Gostick was one of the 
last persons who had seen her husband in London. 

So she ordered Mr. Gostick to be admitted ; and she bent to him with state- 
ly courtesy as he entered. 

Mr. Gostick came in, bearing his hat and cane in his hands, on which hands 
were cotton gloves of the kind called after the capital of Prussia, Lady Judith 
took him in from head to foot at a glance, and she did not shudder, It was just 
what she had expected. As for Mr. Gostick, he was quite undismayed. The 
richness of the furniture and general surroundings did not impress him. His 
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own house in Lancashire was furnished still more expensively ; and he liked his 
shabby old rooms in Manchester Buildings rather better. Neither did the beau- 
ty of the lady’s face, nor the grandeur of her figure, make any effect on him. 
Women did not interest him particularly ; he had hundreds of them in his em- 
ployment in Lancashire, and he found that they were good and bad, just like 
men; but he never observed whether any one of them was handsomer than 
another, 

Lady Judith motioned toa chair. After all, Mr. Gostick was a member of 
Parliament, and thus entitled to a sort of official courtesy from every person of 
recognized position responsible for the maintenance of social order. 

“1 beg pardon for disturbing you, Lady Judith,” Mr. Gostick began, “but 
my business is rather pressing ; and I think it concerns you more than it does 
me. In fact, I shouldn’t have thought of disturbing you on business of mine.” 

Lady Judith drew herself back, and looked at the intrepid Lancashire man 
with cold proud wonder, 

“ You have a daughter, Alexia, ma’am ?” 

The lady inclined her head and contracted her eyebrows. 

“Yes; I’ve seen her—anc 1 havea nephew. You know him—at least he 
says you do—Eric Walraven ?” 

“I have the pleasure of knowing Mr. Eric Walraven—not very intimately. 
1 never knew that he was a near relative of yours.” 

“ No, I dare say not. He’s not very proud of the relationship when he gets 
among what he calls the aristocracy ; but you should hear him boast of it down 
in Lancashire, or when he wants to borrow money.” 

“May I ask you, Mr. Gostick, to favor me with the object of your visit? 1 
have not yet heard anything of that.” 

“Certainly, ma’am; and don’t blame me if I come to the point directly. 
My nephew, Eric Walraven, is a scamp, and he proposes to run away with your 
daughter and marry her.” 

The blood rushed into Lady Judith’s face as if she had received a blow. 
That any man should dare to hint at such athing! That she should be exposed 
to the insult of listening to such a statement! She would not, however, stoop 
to the degradation of exhibiting any anger. She rose from her chair with state- 
ly calmness, as if to bring the interview to an end, and said with complete self- 
composure : 

“ All that I have seen of Mr. Eric Walraven has shown him to be a well-con- 
ducted and honorable young man. Even were it otherwise, your words, Mr. Gos- 
tick, are quite absurd—unworthy a man of your years and respectability. My 
daughter Alexia is a foolish child sometimes, but she has never deceived me ; 
and she knows her position—and the thing is impossible.” 

“T tell you, ma’am, the thing is settled. If you don’t look out, it will be an 
accomplished fact. My nephew is perfectly unscrupulous and a consummate 
deceiver. Why, it’s only the other day that he took me in completely—me who 
ought to have known better! What chance has your little girl in dealing with 
such a fellow? Why, he has succeeded in imposing on you. Come, Lady Ju- 
dith, I’m an old man, and I have girls of my own ; and I suppose girls are made 
of flesh and blood in every class ; and you may be sure it’s no pleasure to me to 
come and expose the shabby conduct of my sister’s son. 1 do it, ma’am, be- 
cause I think it my duty to warn you,” 

“1 thank you, sir. 1 am sure you mean it well; but you have perhaps hard- 
y considered——” 
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“T have, Lady Judith—I have considered everything. I very seldom act 
upon impulse, ma’am, and I never say a word without being able to prove it. 
Come, Lady Judith, forget for a moment that you are an earl’s daughter and that 
I am only a plain man of business. I am a father, and I talk to you, a mother, 
for the sake of your daughter, and to save her from a runaway marriage with a 
bad young man.” 

“ Well, then, Mr. Gostick,” said Lady Judith, resuming her seat calmly, “let 
us, if you will, forget everything for the moment but the fact that you have a 
nephew and that I have a daughter, What ground have you for asserting that 
my daughter has deceived me?” 

“ Did you ever, ma’am, give your daughter permission to receive love-letters 
from my nephew?” 

“ Assuredly not.” 

“Well, I thought not. I need hardly ask if you ever allowed your daughter 
to write love-letters to my nephew.” 

This was perhaps as great a trial as Lady Judith’s temper had ever borne. 
But she surmounted it triumphantly, and replied composedly : 

“As you say, Mr. Gostick, you need hardly ask me such a question. But 
since you have asked me, I had better give you an answer. J never authorized 
my daughter to write letters of any kind to Mr. Walraven. I never supposed it 
possible that she could think of writing to him. I do not still think it possible.” 

“ Then, ma’am, you are entirely mistaken. I saw some of her letters myself 
with my own eyes. The fellow had the impudence to show them to me because 
1 wouldn’t believe what I supposed to be his brag and lies. But I saw the let- 
ters, ma’am—downright love-letters ; silly stuff—no harm in it, if the girl were 
writing to a decent man with the consent of her mother.” 

“You saw them—read them—letters of my daughter to this low deceitful 
wretch ?” 

“I saw them—love-letters signed ‘Alexia.’ If they are forgeries, you can 
easily find out by asking your daughter. God knows, I almost wish they were ; 
for the fellow couldn’t be any worse than he is, and the poor girl would be safe. 
As you say, Lady Judith, he is ‘low’ indeed. My father—his grandfather—was 
a working weaver, ma’am. But it’s odd that Ae is the only one of the family 
who ever kept company with aristocratic acquaintances, and he is likewise the 
only one of the family that ever proved himself dishonest. Now I have warned 
you, Lady Judith Scarlett, and done my duty. It was not an agreeable duty, but 
it’s done ; and the rest is your business, not mine. I wish your ladyship a good 
morning.” 

Lady Judith hardly heard what he was saying. The proud forlorn woman's 
heart was swelling as though it were indeed about to burst. The bitter sense 
was growing on her that she was destined to meet with nothing but treachery, 
and that she was incapable of coping with the falsehood around her. While 
Gostick was speaking she sat supporting her chin with one hand, the arm rest- 
ing on her knee, and looking with sad, cold, rayless eyes into vacancy. That 
which the Lancashire man took for the haughty impassive bearing of the scorn- 
ful aristocrat was but the growing, conquering agony of the woman. Gostick 
might have pitied her if he could but have known how she was suffering. 

His somewhat brusque good-morning recalled her to herself. 

“This seems an honest man,” she thought; “he is a man who tries to do 
his duty and to do mea service. God help me!” 

“Mr. Gostick,” she said, rallying together all her powers of self-control, “I 
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will not deny that this is a sharp blow to me, unless it prove that you are mis- 
taken, or that this man has forged the letters. In any case, 1 am obliged to 
you, deeply obliged. You have acted like a man of conscience and of high prin- 
ciple, like a father, and like—and like—a gentleman.” (This last word she 
brought out with a great effort, for even in that moment she thought Mr. Gostick 
looked very unlike a gentleman.) “Now, tell me one thing. If this is true, 
what does this man want?” 

“My nephew?” 

“Yes; this Walraven.” 

“Money, Lady Judith, and the honor of marrying anyhow into the aris- 
tocracy.” 

Lady Judith winced and shuddered. 

“ But the girl has no money, unless what I may choose to give her.” 

Gostick laughed his hard dry laugh. 

“ He thinks when once he has married her you will have to do something 
for him, for your own credit’s sake. And more, ma’am, he has got into his head 
the notion—well, perhaps I ought not to goon. 1 am treading on dangerous 
ground, and I don’t want to offend you. 1 want only to do what’s right.” 

“ Please, Mr. Gostick, goon. I can hear anything that has to be said.” 

“Yes; I don’t want to say anything that hasn’t to be said, you may depend 
upon it. He has got it into his head that Mr. Charles Grey Scarlett may have 
left some of his property to his daughter.” 

Lady Judith felt her cheeks flush with passion, 

“This base intrigue shall be foiled,” she exclaimed. “I thank you, Mr, 
Gostick, for what you have told me. In return, will you let me tell you that 
this man Walraven shall never gain one penny of money from me even were he 
to satisfy his wildest hopes, and carry out his abominable plot by marrying 
my daughter in some secret way? I will take steps, depend upon it, to foil any 
such plot. But even were it to be successful, Ae shall gain nothing. My daugh- 
ter shall perish of want before he shall be the richer for one coin. Of her father’s 
will 7 know nothing; I have never asked a question of any one on the subject. 
But I am still convinced that he is not dead; and either he does not even know 
that he has a daughter, or he has shown himself utterly and wickedly regardless 
of his daughter’s existence. Your nephew is mistaken if he founds any hopes on 
that quarter. Tell him that too from me.” 

“1 sha’n’t tell him anything,” said blunt Mr. Gostick. “I hopeI shall never 
have any need to speak to him again. 1 gave him warning plump and plain that 
I would tell you—-your ladyship—all he had told me, and that I would warn you 
against him,” 

“You told him that? What did he say ?” asked Lady Judith eagerly, catch- 
ing at a ray of possible hope. 

“ He only said it was too late now; that the girl was madly in love with him, 
and that she would run away or drown herself to-morrow if he only asked her, 
And, my lady, you had better be very cautious, for, from what I have seen, I be- 
lieve it’s true enough. Sorry I’ve had to disturb your ladyship, and worry you 
with this disagreeable business ; but I couldn’t help it, and I ask your pardon. 
] have daughters myself, and [’m sorry for you.” 

So Mr. Gostick made a hurried, rough sort of compromise with a bow and 
took his leave, putting on his hat before he had got half-way down the stairs, 
and thinking, on the whole, rather better of Lady Judith than he was disposed 
to do before entering the house. 
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“Sorry for me!” murmured Lady Judith, echoing his last words. “ Sorry for 
me! I wonder who is there who knows me and does not pity me? What 
creature so poor and mean who would not think me an object of pity if he did 
but know? Great God! that I should be brought so low that any clown may 
tell me he is sorry for me, and I can only meekly own that I am indeed a woman 
who merits pity! This base deceitful wretch—and this most miserable girl ! 
It is true—it is all true! I feel it—I know it! These weeks back I have seen 
an insolent light of happy defiance in her eyes—a look for which I could not ac- 
count—a look that seemed to boast of being quite independent of me, of having 
found a source of happiness all her own! I could not then understand it; I 
never should have guessed the meaning of it; but now, now it comes on me as 
if Heaven had revealed it! The wretched, wretched girl!” 

A light step was heard on the threshold, and the wretched, wretched girl her- 
self entered the room, Truth to say, she did not look very miserable ; on the 
contrary, there was a certain radiancy about her whole demeanor such as Alexia 
did not often wear in other days. 

“ Mamma, who was that dreadful person who has just been visiting you? 
Only that I don’t suppose you have personal interviews with the tax-collectors, 
1 should have set him down as one of the fraternity. Was I right? Income, 
mamma, or water-rates? He looked angry, I thought. Is our water to be cut 
off?” 

* That person, Alexia, was one in whom you ought to have a peculiar in- 
terest.” 

“Oh, indeed! A mad doctor, or a keeper, mamma?” 

“ Alexia, that gentleman was Mr. Gostick, uncle of your friend Mr. Eric 
Walraven.” 

Lady Judith turned round in her chair, and came face to face with her daugh- 
ter, watching the expression on the girl’s countenance as Alexander the Great 
might have studied the visage of the suspected physician before swallowing the 
famous draught of medicine. Alexia’s face betrayed her. A faint color rose 
upon those pale cheeks, the lips quivered, and the girl’s slender figure seemed 
to shrink together. Only for a moment, however. Alexia at once saw that the 
game was up, that her secret was discovered. She was fairly driven to bay, and 
now she heeded nothing. 

“ Indeed!” she said coldly, as she threw herself on a sofa and took upa 
book ; “I should never have thought it. Where did so handsome and noble 
a creature as Eric get such an uncle?” 

“Then it is all true, Alexia, what he told me?” 

“1 don’t know, Lady Judith. What did he tell you? He looks the sturdy 
plodding sort of person who would be terribly truthful and literal.” 

“Is it true that you, my daughter, have been carrying on a silly shameful 
love-affair with this Mr. Eric Walraven, nephew of that man?” 

“No, mamma ; it is quite false.” 

“ False?” 

“ That I have been carrying on a silly and shameful love-affair. But that I 
love Eric Walraven, and that I have told him so, and that I mean to be his wife, 
is as true as gospel, Lady Judith.” 

* You have been writing love-letters to him?” 

“Indeed I have. Why not? I love him.” 

“ And you have deceived me—cruelly and basely deceived me—all this time ! 
Alexia, I could have believed you capable of anything but deceit.” 
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“Thank you, mamma. I never knew there was anything bad of which you 
did not believe me capable, Tyranny, Lady Judith, engenders deceit. I think 
I remember reading that somewhere. Women and slaves are generally liars ; 
deceit is their weapon of defence. You were always my tyrant, dear mamma ; 
you had all the weapons of oppression. I should have some shield, you know.” 

* You can look me in the face, can boast of your unwomanly love for this man, 
and you do not blush—you are not ashamed!” 

Lady Judith was now sitting once more in the attitude already described, 
leaning one arm on her knee, and with the hand supporting her chin, while with 
sternly gleaming eyes she strove to carry humiliation and terror into the heart 
of her daughter. Alexia sprang from her sofa, went over to her mother, kneeled 
down on the carpet, put back her hair from her face, and then looked straight up 
into Lady Judith’s eyes. 

“ Ashamed, mamma? Look at me. DoI seem ashamed? Do I not look 
you in the face? I tell you I was never in my life proud of anything before ; 
and I am proud of my love for Eric Walraven. I love him—love, love, love 
him! Unwomanly? Since when has it been unwomanly to love? Don’t pro- 
voke me, Lady Judith, or I may speak of what zs unwomanly—not to love at all, 
not to understand a noble love when it is offered.” 

“ Unhappy girl! what is to become of you? May God forgive you!” 

“Forgive me for what? For loving one of the noblest of His creatures ? 
Of course He will forgive me. He is God, and not a petty, passionate, implaca- 
ble mortal. Did you call me unhappy, mamma? How little you know of my 
feelings! I never before knew what happiness could be. I know it now for 
the first time. Eric has taught me what it is. Shall I tell you, Lady Judith? 
It is love.” 

Alexia sprang to her feet again, and stood up in an attitude of cool defiance. 

“Do you know, Alexia, that you are stili under my guardianship and con- 
trol?” 

“Oh yes, mamma, I know all that. How could I ever forget it? But I can 
wait ; I shall be my own mistress some time. I don’t mind waiting, if it must 
be so, nor does Eric.” 

“Perhaps you are not aware that Eric, as you call him, shows your silly let- . 
ters to everybody, and boasts that he is going to marry you because be thinks 
you have money.” 

Alexia laughed in utter scorn. 

“So Mr. Gostick has been trying to deceive you, my poormamma! So he 
has been telling you ¢ia¢ story! I knew how much he hated Eric because Eric 
despises his low, miserly, vulgar ways; and this is his effort at revenge! 
Clumsy, like the man himself, as I have just seen him. Lady Judith, Eric Wal- 
raven has the purest and noblest soul ever given to man. Tell these false 
calumnious stories to some one who might believe them, some creature incapa- 
pable of appreciating a soul like 47s. I only laugh at Mr. Gostick’s tales,” 

“Listen to me, Alexia. You know whether I do not always keep my word. 
Marry Eric Walraven, and I cast you off forever. You shall never have one 
coin from me—never, never! Tell your lover shat, and see whether his ardor 
does not cool.” 

Alexia laughed again. 

“Poor mamma! So you really cannot believe in love? I don’t wonder at 
the fate of my father! Why, Eric has told me over and over again that he 
knew you would cut me off utterly ; and he cares as little abont the money you 
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please to withhold from me as I do. We don’t want your money, Lady Judith. 
Eric has genius and a name; and we sha’n’t want for food, mamma, depend 
upon it. You talk really as if you were a reader of the old-fashioned romances, 
in which the disconsolate heroines, turned out of doors by their flinty-hearted 
parents, could only sit on door-steps in their night-dresses, in the drenching 
rain, and weep.” 

“] had hoped for a better fate for you, Alexia.” 

“To be the happy bride of Charles Escombe, mamma? To have blue-books 
read to me of afternoons, and to be pressed into expeditions to the Lambeth 
vagrant sheds? No, thank you. Let that good young man find somewhere a 
good young woman with a healthy taste for political economy. I never was 
good, Lady Judith, as you can testify.” 

“It was not Charles Escombe to whom I had hoped to see you some day 
married ; it was Angelo Volney.” 

A faint color came on Alexia’s cheek, and she dropped her eyes. 

“ Angelo Volney is far too good for me, mamma. I am not jesting now, or 
speaking of him as I would of a dry prig like Charles Escombe. But Angelo 
is too grave and sweet and good. His life would be worn away with trying to 
keep me in order; and besides, Angelo never cared for me, except in the be- 
loved-brother sort of way. Nor could I now love him to marry him, whatever I 
might have done once.” 

Theré was something unusually calm in Alexia’s tone, and her mother could 
not fail to observe it. 

“You talk, Alexia, as composedly of marriage and love as if you were a ma- 
ture and experienced woman, not a girl who had hardly yet passed beyond the 
years of childhood.” 

“] have left the years of childhood long behind, Lady Judith. I sometimes 
doubt whether I ever was a child. I can only remember being always moody 
and uncomfortable—always vexed about something or other, But I have grown 
very old within the last few months; and I am so happy now, that 1 don’t care 
to think of the past. Mamma, you never gave me one hour’s happiness. Look 
in my face, and dare to tell me that you will now endeavor to stand between me 
and the only happiness I have ever known !” 

“Child, child, you are bringing misery, not happiness, on yourself! Could 
T have allowed you, when you were an infant, to swallow poison because its 
color seemed tempting to you? Just as little will I allow you now, if 1 can 
help it, to take a step which would be as fatal.” 

“You cannot help it, Lady Judith! Nothing on earth shall prevent me from 
becoming Eric Walraven’s wife whenever he thinks the right time has come to 
ask me.” 

“But if IT can convince you—convince even you, foolish and headstrong 
child—that this man is only deceiving you; that he is a false and selfish adven- 
turer “s 

“Hush, hush, Lady Judith! Not a word more of that kind; not a word 
against my Eric! Nothing you could say could have any effect on me, You, 
who never loved, do not know what it means to have faith in aman, Ido, 
1 would cling to him and believe in him though one rose from the dead to 
preach against him!” 

“ What if his own words were to convict him?” 

Lady Judith laid her firm white hand upon the shoulder of the girl, who tried 
to shrink away from the touch. Alexia’s eyes flashed fire. 
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“You talk impossibilities, mamma. But if you will talk them, let me give 
you an answer. My whole soul and heart are bound up in the love of Eric 
Walraven. Prove to me that he does not love me—only, thanks to the good 
God who made him what he is, and made him for me, you cannot do it—and I 
will kill myself. You remember, Lady Judith, the little dagger I bought in 
Paris, and that you took from me? I got it into my hands again, and I have 
kept it since. I have kept it always inside my stays, and I have had it under 
my pillow of nights. Doyouknowwhy? Because I did not know when my dear 
mother might not think it wise and right and religious to send her daughter to a 
lunatic asylum; and I was glad to have always ready to my hand the means of 
saving myself from ¢hat. Now things are changed with me, and I have no more 
inclination for killing myself than the most resigned and pious of you all; 1 love 
life now—oh, so fondly! But I love it only for Eric. If he weredead, or if you 
could prove to me what you say, then this little toy would become very useful. 
Now, Lady Judith, you have my answer!” 

Lady Judith’s hand fell from the shoulder of her child. It was not the threat 
of the girl which appalled her mother, although she believed Alexia well capable 
of carrying it into desperate execution. It was the recklessness which dared to 
do wrong, which could resolutely promise and purpose to commit a crime, could 
defy Heaven to Heaven’s face—this it was which paralyzed and bewildered 
Lady Judith. She shuddered as one who hears some dreadful blasphemy issu- 
ing from lips which ought to have breathed only a prayer. Nothing could shake 
Lady Judith’s courage or nerves but the thought of a deliberate crime. For the 
moment she quailed before the fierce little girl, and repented of the words spoken 
by herself which had provoked this outburst, as one might repent of some hasty 
ignorant utterance which called up a demom, 

Before she could recover herself, Alexia had left the room ; and Lady Judith 
had lost the battle, and knew it. 

She laid her hand heavily upon her broad breast, as if she could thus keep 
down the pain that was swelling there. “I am not able to cope with this girl 
any more,” she bitterly said ; and she flung herself upon her knees, and asked 
of Heaven, in almost fierce expostulation, why a task had been imposed upon 
her which was beyond her strength to accomplish. 

Let us do Lady Judith justice. She had little or none of that which is called 
a mother’s feeling. Even when she gave her bosom to the infant Alexia, she had 
not loved the babe as happier mothers love their children, For years back she 
and her daughter never had known one bright hour together. Lately their life 
had become but as a trial of strength, and the weaker nature always came off in 
the end victorious, because of its very weakness, Lady Judith was, in the con- 
tests with her daughter, placed at almost such a disadvantage as a man is when 
he quarrels with a woman, Alexia was but weak, fretful, and freakish, while 
Lady Judith was calm and strong; but Alexia had no restraining moral sense, 
no heed of exposure, no thought of dignity or propriety ; and thus she often care 
ried her point. But now Lady Judith felt that a graver crisis was at hand, and 
that her daughter was about to break away from her forever. The justice, 
then, we ask for her is, that she shall have full credit for the unselfish sense of 
duty which made her now as anxious to save Alexia from what she deemed a 
calamitous and degrading marriage as though the love of a mother’s full heart 
were vainly poured out on her daughter. Probably, to save the splenetic little 
girl who defied and insulted her, Lady Judith would at this moment have sacri- 
ficed the dearest legacy and treasure her bosom still cherished—the treasure of 
a bitter memory, the precious legacy of a sense of wrong. 
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Lady Judith rose from her knees, softened and strengthened so far as to be 
willing to take a step from which she had always hitherto shrunk as from an in- 
tolerable personal degradation, \t was not a great thing in itself; but to her it 
was so much that it involved a positive self-conquest. There was a great deal 
of the heroine about this proud and beautiful woman, She had many of the 
splendid magnanimous qualities which mark the greatest natures and the great- 
est deeds. Hers might have been a noble scheme of life had she not disdained 
to admit into it the element of human love. “Soon or late,” in another sense 
from that contemplated by the poet, “ Love is his own avenger.” And this is 
the truth which Lady Judith was destined by sharp experience to learn, 


CHAPTER XIV. 
“DOES MY OLD FRIEND REMEMBER ME?” 


In many parts of London, long before one has reached the suburbs, may be 
found quaint old-fashioned houses standing in a sort of isolation, and with large 
gardens around or behind them. Perhaps the gardens are surrounded by a wall, 
tall and blind as that.of a Syrian mansion, and the passer-by never knows that 
he is not looking at a brewery or a soap-boiling concern, or a House of Correc- 
tion; whereas inside that ‘dull barrier banks of roses are blooming in the sum- 
mer, and clusters of grapes are ripening on the southern wall. Perhaps, how- 
ever, the brick-and-mortar fences are low, and then the pedestrian, fagging 
through miles of weary dusty streets, gets tantalizing glimpses of fruit and flow- 
ers, and sees the green boughs of trees waving over his head. These little sa- 
cred spots are usually places which the lucky occupier holds under a very long 
lease, and which therefore so far have defied the progress of building works and 
terrace rows. As each lease falls in, the enterprising proprietor is pretty sure 
to pull down the old house, cut up the garden into lots for building purposes, 
and soon a genteel terrace of houses, small enough to suit the tenancy of dolls, 
is run up, or perhaps the beginning of a new street is made there; and the very 
spot on which the late resident watched his grapes growing purple in the au- 
tumn sun is occupied by a corner ginshop. 

On the south side of London, near the inner fringe of the suburbs, but yet well 
built around by busy streets, stood lately, and perhaps still stands, one of these old 
houses. Looked at from the front, it was an old shabby structure, with a sort of 
monastic appearance about it—a small house with a little Gothic porch and a tiny 
window on either side ; a building that seemed as if it might once have been the 
lodge of aconvent. A wooden paling with a very rickety door divided it from the 
road, and within the paling were two or three trees large and leafy enough almost 
to mask the whole front of the house. Behind the house, however, was quite a 
spacious garden—a garden that would have counted for something even in an in- 
land county town. Once in this garden, the visitor seemed to have no more to do 
with London than if he were in the heart of the New Forest. The garden had 
trees so tall and apparently so old and venerable, that wandering rooks fre- 
quently took them az sérieux, and perched and cawed in the branches. Smaller 
trees and shrubs were dotted everywhere. The sumach’s shaggy branches, 
looking like the paws of a cinnamon bear, clawed you as you paced the walks. 
A noble copper beech had a commanding place on a patch of greensward. 
Strawberry-beds lined the base of one wall. Vines mantled the side of another. 
Ivy crept all over the back of the old house, which looked upon the garden. 
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Apple-trees made the place bright with their blossoms at one season and rich 
with their fruit at another. There were a few rose-trees and pinks ; but the oc- 
cupier did not appear to give much attention to the culture of flowers. The 
walls were so high that no glimpse of the roads could anywhere be scen, and 
only a portion of one neighboring building obtruded itself on the gaze of the 
lounger in the garden, By an odd chance, too, this one only evidence of an outer 
world was a quaint gable of some old almshouse which stood near; a gable cov- 
ered with red tiles much overgrown with ivy, and having one little lattice-win- 
dow init. This therefore added to instead of detracting from the appearance of 
venerable loneliness which gave so strange a charm to the place. 

One of the early days of the budding spring the occupant of this little oasis 
in the London desert was pacing up and down his garden, with a bvok in his 
hand, Sometimes he glanced at the volume, and sometimes he inspected the 
condition of the trees and the promise of the buds. He was a thin man, rather 
below the middle size, very shabbily and carelessly dressed. He might have been 
called seedy, but for the scrupulous cleamliness shown in his shirt and collar 
and wrists. He did not look old, although his hair was white as snow, and he 
wore a white moustache and long full white beard. His face was perfectly 
bloodless, yet it looked fresh and healthy, and his quiet gray eyes seemed to ex- 
press a sort of languid resignation rather than melancholy. One could hardly 
glance at him without having the idea of Defeat called up to the mind. A gen- 
eral who had failed and given up his sword and retired from the world, ora 
prisoner restricted on parole to a life within certain bounds, might, if manfully 
resolved to make the best of things, have come in time to wear such an ex- 
pression, 

Indeed, Robert May was in some sense a defeated man. That is to say, he 
was like thousands of men who start in English university life with apparently 
great talents and much aptitude for culture, and whose co-mates look on them 
as certain of great success; but who prove in after years to lack the fibre out 
of which success is welded, and in the strain of life grow limper and limper, and 
at length relax altogether. May did not get on; in fact, he got off. He was 
cursed with a little income, just enough to live on decently without struggle, and 
not nearly enough to help him to any career. Even this little property faded 
out of his possession somehow after a while, and then some of the friends who 
had not wholly forgotten him obtained for him a permanent appointment as prin- 
cipal teacher in one of the foundation schools with which England abounds. 
Robert May therefore was principal of an institution endowed a century or two 
back for the purpose of teaching Greek and Latin to boys belonging to that 
parish and the Protestant Church, whose fathers had been kiiled in fighting 
against the French. The most liberal construction of the purposes of the 
founder did not in Robert May’s time entitle a very large class of scholars to en- 
joy the benefits of the institution, but it still did have the grandchildren or great- 
grandchildren of a few heroes who had fallen at Waterloo or Corunna. Therefore 
to direct the classic studies of these gave Robert occupation enough to prevent him 
from regarding himself as an idler, or perceiving too keenly that his life had 
been a failure. The school was near his house, and the walk thither and back 
formed almost his only expedition outside his own walls. His sister Tessy, or 
Teresa, managed his home for him, and they kept one old woman as a servant. 
Hardly anybody ever came to see them, except some of May’s pupils, who were 
invited to tea and to eat fruit in the garden at the proper season. 

The reader may perhaps not have forgotten that on the night memorable in 
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this story, when Charles Grey Scarlett was about to leave his home, he wrote 
two letters. One of course was to his wife, the other was to “an intimate friend 
and old college companion.” Robert May was this old friend and companion. 
To this placid obscurity had life come down with him. 

This was a holiday, and May was enjoying it. To him the daily visit to the 
school had become quite an active and arduous occupation, and he much appre- 
ciated the relief and quiet of the present hour. 

“ Robert, Robert !” called his sister—a pleasant, almost pretty little woman, 
prematurely sealed and devoted to old-maidenhood. Tessy was perhaps thirty- 
five years of age, and might have looked quite young as a married woman, but 
was almost antique as a spinster. She was a marvel of neatness as to her hair, 
her apron, her cuffs, her collar, and her slippers and stockings. 

Robert slowly sauntered up to meet her. 

“ Robert, my dear, a lady wants to see you.” 

Tessy was quite excited apparently at the sudden visitation. 

“Does she, Tessy? I don’t want to see her, my child. You must tell her 
the school is the place to make all inquiries about pupils and presentations. 
They ought not to have sent her here.” 

“T don’t think it is anything about the school, Robert. She has come in a 
splendid open carriage, and she says she wishes particularly to speak to you.” 

“Tessy, my good girl, you know I don’t see people—women especially—fine 
ladies more especially still, She can’t have any business with me personally ; it 
must be something about the school. Can't she tell it all to you, whatever it is ? 
Go now, like a dear, and explain that you understand everything just as well as 
I do, and get rid of her somehow.” 

Tessy tripped away, not unwilling to do all the talking herself; and May 
went on with his perusal of Hobbes and his occasional inspection of the blos- 
soms. 

Presently Tessy came back, looking a little put out and disconcerted. 

“Robert, my dear, she says she wants to see you and no one else, and that 
she is sure you will see her. Here is her card, dear.” 

May took the card with a weary air, as of one who fears that further struggle 
is useless. But the moment he read the name his expression changed—first a 
look of surprise, then one of sadness or sternness, 

“Yes, Tessy, I will see her,” he said ; ‘though I cannot understand what 
object she can have mow. Seventeen years ago I asked her to see me, and she 
refused point-blank. No matter; I will go to her, Tessy. Is she still in the 
carriage ?” 

“Oh no, dear; I brought her into your study.” 

The study was a very small room in a sort of wing of the old house. Little 
as the room was, it took in the whole width of that part of the building, and had 
a small window looking on the patch of ground in the front, and another com- 
manding the large garden at the back, but almost blinded by the foliage of tie 
copper beech already mentioned. Kobert May’s desk and arm-chair stood in 
the corner near this window. The room was nearly full of books; but they 
were not heaped about pell-mell in common scholarly disarray. May was order- 
ly in his habits, and his books were properly arranged on shelves and tables. 
One or two really valuable prints ornamented, so far as they could be seen, the 
darksome little study, 

An unwonted sight now disturbed the monotonous gloom of Robert May’s 
study. A tall and stately lady, rich in the glow and rustle of silk and velvet, was 
standing there. 
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May entered the room, and having motioned to his sister to fall back, said: 

“IT need hardly ask if I have the honor to address Lady judith Scarlett?” 

“That is my name, Mr. May. I have ventured to disturb you, and to ask 
for the favor of a few moments’ private conversation.” 

May placed a chair for the lady. He was about to hand her his own little 
arm-chair ; but a momentary mental estimate of the amplitude of her skirts and 
draperies made him abandon that effort of politeness, and he placed another seat 
for her. Then he closed the door and seated himself. 

“Mr. May,” Lady Judith began, in her cold, clear, vibrating tones, “ you did 
me the favor, some seventeen years ago, to offer to call on me, for the purpose 
of giving some counsel or explanatlon which you thought would be of service to 
me.” 

“ Pray, Lady Judith, excuse me,” Robert May said, with more of a quiet ease 
and dignity than might perhaps have been expected; “it was hardly that. I 
thought I might perhaps be able to say something which should help to clear the 
memory of at least one very dear friend.” 

“In any case, Mr. May, your motive was a good one, and I was wrong in re- 
fusing to see you. At the time I thought of you only as an old and intimate 
friend of a man who had cruelly wronged me; and I took it for granted that you 
wished to make some defence of him, to which I would not listen.” 

“Charles Scarlett and I were old and dear friends, Lady Judith. At Eton 
and at Oxford we were friends and rivals, to some extent; but he had giits which 
I had not, and he had ambition; and while I have naturally remained here, he 
would have become a great man but for——” 

“ But for what, Mr. May? Speak plainly out, and don’t spare me.” 

“ But for his too sensitive heart, Lady Judith.” 

“His sensitive heart!” she said in scornful tone. “ A/zs heart! But I 
don’t mean to dispute with you on the virtues of your friend, Mr. May. I 
don’t care to go back to the past in any way. I am now only concerned with 
the present. If any one is in the secrets of Charles Scarlett, you are. Can you 
and will you tell me anything of him? Is he living? Does he know that he has 
a daughter? Oh, if he has the heart of a human creature, and could know what 
cruel danger that wretched girl is in, and how, poor weak fool, she looks to Aim, 
and dreams and raves of him, it might touch him, and revive in him some sense 
of duty!” 

May shook his head sadly. 

“Of Charles Scarlett now, Lady Judith, I know no more than you do.” 

“Ts he living?” 

“T fully believe him to be living, because he pledged himself to make it cer- 
tain that, in case of his death, the news should reach England, and especially 
should reach me. His solicitors, as you know, still act as if he were living.” 

“I do not know; I have never gone near them, or had any inquiry made of 
them. It is not about his property I am concerned; it is about his unfortunate 
child. Heaven knows I have tried to do my duty by her; but she baffles me; 
and I now fear that a most fatal, insane marriage awaits her, and 1 cannot hold 
her back. She often talks and raves of her father in her mad romantic way. 
Perhaps he could save her. If he will, let him have all the merit, such as it may 
be; and let it atone for the past. I can do nothing with her any more. I speak 
to you, Mr. May, as his friend. There is not another being in the world to 
whom I would thus lower myself.” 

May acknowledged the confidence by a bow. There was a moment's silence, 
and then he said: 
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“ Lady Judith, I am sorry to say that for years and years I have known noth- 
ing of Charles Scarlett. When he was leaving home he wrote me a few lines— 
] need not go over their contents; they told me he was about to take a step 
egainst which I had often argued ——~” 

Lady Judith started and colored. Her husband, then, had discussed with 
another man the propriety of abandoning her! Could it be wondered that she 
hated his very memory? This was her bitter thought. 

“But he begged of me,” May continued, “by all the sacredness of our old 
and dear friendship, not to endeavor to trace him out; and he pledged himself, 
as 1 told you, to take measures which would make it certain that his death, 
should it occur, would be notified to us here. I have never heard from him 
since. I assume that he is living. Where, how, in what part of the world, 1 do 
not know.” 

“Ts there no way of finding out ?” 

“None, I think. At the time you took no steps; his own solicitors, of 
course, took none; I took none, to follow or trace him. Any attempt now would 
be idle.” 

Lady Judith had for some time been bracing herself up to a great effort. At 
last she asked: 

“Do you know anything of her—of that creature? Is she alive?” 

“ What creature, madam ?” 

“That wretched woman for whom he abandoned me, his home, and _ his 
God!” 

“If you mean, Lady Judith, as I presume you do, the ill-fated wife of the 
profligate swindler Dysart, you are speaking of one of the purest as well as the 
most unhappy women who ever lived.” 

“Mr, May, do you speak thus to me—to me—and of that woman?” 

“As sure as God is in heaven, Lady Judith, you wrong that woman!” 

“Wrong her?” exclaimed Lady Judith, springing to her feet and flashing on 
the gentle Robert May a look of superb scorn—* wrong Aer /—the wretch who 
fled from her husband to become the mistress of a married man!” 

“I don’t believe it,” May replied, with a sudden energy almost equal to her 
own; “on my soul, I maintain that it is not true! 1 knew her, Lady Judith— 
ay, madam, and I loved her!” 

“Indeed! You were not the only one——” 

“ No, she was a woman to be loved. She did not love me, Lady Judith; al- 
though there was a time when I was foolish enough to hope that she might have 
Leen content with a poor, nerveless, unambitious, unsuccessful creature like my- 
self. But she did not care for me in that way ; and my love for her was my ruin, 
if so helpless and good-for-nothing a being as I am could be ruined.” 

“She seems to have had the gift of ruining men,” Lady Judith interposed, 
with icy contempt. 

“She would have been the happiness and salvation of any man who had any 
good in him, and who could have called her his wife. That Thomas Dysart was 
an utter and irretrievable scoundrel was best proved by the fact that even she 
could not redeem him.” 

“Mr. May,” said Lady Judith coldly, “1 did not come to hear the praises of 
a person whom no self-respecting woman could name without a blush. It may 
perhaps be cruel to undeceive so devoted a worshipper ; but in common justice 
to myself and to you, ] must tell you of the true nature of your lost idol. Learn, 
then, that Charles Scarlett left a letter for me, in which he told me that he was 
about to leave me, and to take that woman as his companion.” 
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“ Even that does not shake my faith, Lady Judith—no, not one jot. I have 
no doubt that Charles Scarlett, in his desperation driven wild by pity for the un- 
speakable sufferings of that ill-fated woman, did make up his mind to try to save 
her at the ruin of his own hopes and reputation—at the ruin of his own soul, if 
you will, But I am satisfied that she never consented or could be persuaded to 
any such sin. For his sake, as well as for her own, she would have refused it.” 

“Perhaps, Mr. May, you will endeavor to persuade me that she did not 
leave her husband at all ?” 

“Oh no, Lady Judith. She did indeed at last leave that abandoned villain, 
1 think she fled at once from the man she hated and the man she loved.” 

“ These words, Mr. May, it hardly suits me to hear.” 

“ Yet listen, Lady Judith—only for a moment or two. Listen, as you are a 
Christian woman—do not refuse to hear what can be said to vindicate a woman 
w ose sufferings were surely far greater than even your own.” 

“Mr. May, your enthusiasm does you much credit, and your simplicity of 
character is evident. I can well understand how easily a bold, unscrupulous, 
aud, | suppose, beautiful woman—I never saw the person we are speaking of— 
would impose upon you. But ] am not a man, and therefore I am not quite so 
susceptible to the magic of a woman’s smiles and tears. Have you any evidence 
whatever, beyond your own boundless faith, of this creature’s innocence ?” 

May rose and paced the little room irresolutely, with one hand pressed to 
his forehead, as if he were trying to force into coherent argument wild thoughts 
that would scatter. At last he answered: 

“ Lady Judith, I have only the evidence of my own profound conviction. I 
knew her well and long; you did not know her, and therefore I should vainly 
endeavor to inspire you with my belief. 1 knew her, and I can only declare 
once more my solemn faith that there never lived on this earth a purer, more 
devoted, and more high-principled woman. 1 do not know where she fled to, 
or where her grave is made—for I am convinced that she is dead; but if ever 
Charles Scarlett should reappear on earth, 1 know that he will vindicate her 
memory and establish her innocence.” 

May threw himself back into his chair, trembling all over with excitement 
and emotion, and covered his face with his hands. Lady Judith stood in her 
cold proud attitude, and gazed down at him first in scorn, then in wonder, then 
at length with a growing pity and something not unlike respect. 

“ Poor creature,” she murmured; “ poor weak creature, deluded slave of a 
pretty face and a sympathetic voice! Like all men! I can hardly hate their 
crimes when I am forced to pity their miserable weakness.” 

May now looked up, and seemed much embarrassed. 

“ Pray excuse me, Lady Judith,” he said in a tremulous voice. “ At least if 
I seem worthy of your contempt, let the emotion which | am not strong enough 
to conceal hear witness to my sincerity.” 

“That, Mr. May, I cannot doubt. I respect your sincerity; and I am sorry 
to have given you pain. Let us say no more on such a subject. I don’t even 
apologize for having troubled you by this visit; much rather should 1 apologize 
for not having sought you out long before. Can I—can I—in any way—serve 
you?” 

“In no way, Lady Judith. My life is clear and quiet, and just what I would 
have it. I have no need of any service. But I am sorry, very deeply sorry, I 
cannot help you in your search. If I can think of any way, or light on any way 
of finding out anything, | will take the liberty of at once communicating with your 
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ladyship. But I fear—I fear greatly—that Charles Scarlett has buried himself 
somewhere out of the reach of any tidings from the living world. Never, never 
would he have allowed her name to be condemned to seventeen years of merciless 
defamation if he knew anything of what was passing in England.” 

“ You are not a parent, Mr. May,” said Lady Judith bitterly, “and it is per- 
haps not wonderful you should think the reputation of such a woman ought to 
appear of greater importance to a man than the fate of his child. I thank you 
for your good-will, however, and I again ask pardon for not having acknowledged 
it long ago. That you cannot aid me is not your fault. Aid me? No one can, 
I have to walk my way alone!” 

She spoke not one other word as May conducted her to her carriage, and 
she did not see that both Tessy and the old servant had posted themselves 
one of the windows to study her appearance and criticise her clothes. She 
bowed to May as he handed her into the carriage; and as she drove off was 
seen sitting erect and stately, with no sign of emotion visible on her white proud 
face. 

“Not now, Tessy, my good dear,” said May gently, as he reéntered the 
house and put aside his sister, who came bustling up to ask all manner of ques- 
tions. “In a few moments, my lass, I may tell you something. Just now I 
want to be alone, and to smoke a pipe.” 

So Robert went back to his study, and lighted a great old winding hookah— 
his solace in all moods and moments of restlessness and perturbation—and 
smoked in silence, now and then fanning away with his hand the white circling 
clouds. But the hookah had hardly now its wonted power to soothe ; and May’s 
face looked very sad, and deep lines showed themselves under his languid eyes. 

He put away the pipe with a sigh. He rose and went to his desk, and 
opened a secret drawer there. Thence he brought out a tiny parcel wrapped 
carefully in paper of silver tissue, and tied with an old piece of ribbon. With a 
trembling hand he untied the string and unfolded the parcel. It contained an 
old glove and three faded scraps of paper. The first piece of paper was a little 
note in a woman’s hand, dated twenty-three years back, and merely thanking 
“dear Mr. May,” for his present of books, and signed “ Agnes Revington.” The 
next bore date some years later, and contained these words : 


“My DEAR FRIEND: I thank you from my very heart for your kindness. 
If any one could serve me, you would, I know, and there is no one whose services 
I would more willingly accept or ask for. But indeed you cannot aid me, even 
with advice; and I can only thank you. AGNES Dysart.” 


The last leaf of paper was written hurriedly, and bore date in the year 1851. 
It said: 


“ Farewell, dear old friend! Think of me always as you have known me. 
Believe no evil of me—hold me always in your sympathy and pity! We shall 
never meet again. AGNES Dysart.” 


These letters were creased and old and yellow. As Robert May looked at 
them his memory went back to the bright and happy girl whom he loved so well 
and so vainly; then to the young wife whose happiness so soon was clouded, 
whose gentle face grew to wear the sad look of hopeless disappointment he had 
watched so often with a toriured heart ; and then he thought of the stormy night 
of early summer when the last of the letters was put into his hand, and he 
learned that he was to see her no more. He looked at the letters; and he 
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looked at the little glove, which she had dropped somewhere long ago—long be- 
fore her marriage—and he had found and kept, to be the only treasure and tro- 
phy of his true and futile love. And then if any of the boys of the foundation 
for the descendants of British heroes could have peeped into the little study, 
they might have seen an odd and curious sight—the gray-bearded principal cry- 
ing regular tears over some old papers and a glove which he held in his hand. 





CHAPTER XV. 
“DO AS THOU WILT, FOR I HAVE DONE WITH THEE.” 


Lapy JupiTH did not fail to take energetic measures for the preservation ot 
her daughter. She wrote a stern letter to Eric Walraven, telling him that she 
had discovered his base attempt to ensnare the affections of Alexia, declaring 
that she would never give her consent to such a marriage, and warning him that, 
in the event of her daughter marrying against her will, the daughter would be 
simply a penniless gril. She also wrote a letter to Angelo Volney, urging, and 
almost commanding, him to come back at once, without losing a day, to Europe ; 
for she had a hope that his influence, should he arrive in time, might have some 
good effect. Finally, she resolved at once to quit England for the present, and 
live for some time at least in Rome. 

“ Alexia,” she said a day or two after her return from poor Robert May’s 
house, “ we are leaving London to-morrow night.” 

“Indeed, mamma! For Brighton?” 

“ No, Alexia.” 

“ Might I ask, mamma—might a poor worm ask, as the man says in Dick- 
ens’s novel—where we are going?” 

“TI don’t mean to tell you just now. You shall know after we have actually 
left.” 

“What a dear delightful little mystery! Shall we be long away, Lady Ju- 
dith ?” 

“T am not certain. Perhaps we shall not come back until you have returned 
to obedience and good sense.” 

“ A lifelong exile then awaits me! Farewell, England, much as I have loved 
thee! Ofcourse, we are leaving England? ‘You don’t propose that we should 
spend our lives in Birmingham, dear mamma, or Walton-on-the Naze ?” 

Lady Judith gave no answer. She had resolved that Alexia should know 
nothing of their destination until they had actually quitted England; and that 
she would journey to Rome by such short stages and roundabout ways, that it 
would be impossible for Alexia’s lover to find them on the road. At Rome 
Lady Judith’s own parents were now staying; and though she had long been 
estranged from them, and laid on them all the bitter blame of her marriage, yet 
in her present miserable condition they might perhaps be of some service to her. 
In Rome, too, the secret marriage of a young Protestant lady of rank against the 
will of her mother and guardian would be almost impossible. 

So Lady Judith kept her counsel from every one but her own maid, a 
woman whom she believed to be wholly devoted to her. The woman, in truth, 
sympathized altogether with Alexia, regarded her as an injured creature, and 
was quite enraptured with admiration for Eric Walraven. Walraven, indeed, 
had won her favor first with flatteries, and then, when he had got hold of Gos- 
tick’s check, with money. Poor Lady Judith’s little plot was at once made 
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known to both the lovers ; and Walraven resolved that the time for action had 
come. Lady Judith’s warning letter to him only amused him, He flattered 
himself he knew what that sort of thing meant. Unrelenting mothers he put 
down as creatures to be classed with mermaids and fairies and real patriots, and 
other inventions of poetry and romance. He, too, was of Arcadia; he was a 
poet, and he understood all about that kind of business. He would confidently 
give Lady Judith three weeks to hold out—not a day more. So if Lady Judith 
made her arrangements in confidence, he made his in still greater confidence. 

The night of the journey arrived. Lady Judith, her maid, Alexia and her 
maid, were to leave London by the night-train for Dover, and to cross the Chan- 
nel at once. Lady Judith was not a woman to require much assistance in the 
arranging of her plans; and although she had but a short time for preparation, 
she had done everything necessary. They were to go from Dover to Calais ; 
and there a courier was to await them. From Calais they would go into Belgi- 
um ; and after staying here and there on the way, get on thence to Cologne, and 
thence to Switzerland, and so to Italy. Alexia’s maid had not been told by 
Lady Judith where they were going, not being considered worthy of confidence. 

The evening was cold and raw; and as Lady Judith stood in her own room, 
waiting for the time of departure, she felt peculiarly unhappy and lonely. Even 
her resolve and her sense of duty could hardly bear her up. Few beings in the 
shape of woman are there who do not feel weak and depressed in any hour of 
doubt for lack of the decisive counsel and the strong arm of aman. Lady Judith 
now felt her widowhood terribly. The responsibility of her daughter's welfare 
was a bitter burden to her. So heavily had it weighed on her, so much change 
had it already wrought in her, that it was a profound disappointment when she 
learned that Robert May knew nothing of her lost husband. Ah, what a sick- 
ening trial it had been to that proud heart to humble itself so far as to confess 
that it needed help! to acknowledge that it would welcome even the help of 
him who had so misprized and wronged it! Yes; it had come to this. Judith 
Scarlett would almost have welcomed, in her cold stern way, the return of the 
erring husband, if only she might have said to him, “ There is your daughter. 
Relieve me from the hopeless task of trying to control and guide her. She claims 
you; she loves your name, while she hates me. Though you and I should 
hate each other, yet save her if you can; and Heaven pardon you the rest! ’ 

So she had humbled her proud heart—in vain. 

As she stood now in her room the memory returned—when, indeed, was it 
long absent from her mind ?—of the night, that fatal night, when she found 
Charles Scarlett’s letter telling her that they were to be divided for ever. The 
remembrance now brought a sick and shuddering sensation to her. The grow- 
ing darkness of the room oppressed her in a manner which at another time she 
would have thought utterly impossible. The very flame leaping on the hearth 
had something ghostly in it. ‘The crucifix she kept on her table seemed to send 
a sad wan warning to her. The ticking of the little clock deepened the sense 
of loneliness. Everything seemed to tell the widowed woman of her desolation. 

While she stood there, and thought of her loveless youth and her dreary 
widowhood, and of the struggle and torment that awaited her with her stubborn 
and malignant child, a sound on the stairs suddenly startled her. It was a man’s 
tread—-a tread she might well have known; but for the moment her mind was 
bewildered. Her impending departure and the weary time it promised, the 
sense of her loneliness, the gloom and darkness of the room, the sad retrospect 
of that cruel night which in this very place pronounced her doom of widowhood 
—all this confused and distracted her mind so that the past became mingled 
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with the present, and imaginings seemed as realities. The approaching tread, 
familiar to her, and yet not heard of late days, sent a wild thrill to her heart. 
Who was coming to her? Great heavens! if it now should be he—if it should 
indeed be that husband of her youth, coming back, perhaps heaven-sent, to ask 
for pardon, to help and guide her, could she truly welcome him? Could she 
bring her heart to forgive him? Her face flushed, her fingers trembled, almost 
her heart stood still. If at that moment the lost Charles Scarlett had reappeared 
on her threshold, and had caught her in his arms, and confessed his own errors, 
whatever they were, and claimed her as his wife, perhaps the living waters of 
affection might have streamed at last from that breast which seemed of marble. 
Even now was it not something that the proud egotism of that perverted splen- 
did nature had so far yielded as to admit a momentary question of itself? In 
the thrill and wonder, the fear and hope of that solitary darksome hour, Lady Ju- 
dith for the first time distinctly acknowledged to her own soul that she too, like 
the rest, might have erred. 

The step was now on the threshold. A hasty and yet hesitating step it 
seemed, as of one who comes hurriedly with sudden news, but is doubtful of the 
nature of his reception, and halts at the last moment. Then was heard a knock 
at the door. 

Lady Judith said, * Come in!” with a calm and steady voice, and leaning 
one arm on the chimney-piece, turned half round. Whatever her emotions, she 
now gave no outward sign of them. ; 

A man entered and came eagerly toward her, holding out his hand. The 
room had grown so dim that Lady Judith at first could only see a vague figure. 
He, however, could clearly see her tall form outlined against the firelight. 

“ Lady Judith!” he said in a sweet low voice, with an undertone of appeal 
and pathos in it. 

“ Angelo!” she exclaimed, and rushed toward him, all her proud coldness 
melted and gone in a moment. “Oh, thank God you have come!” 

And Lady Judith threw her arms round Angelo Volney’s neck, and he 
heard her softly address him as her son, and he actually felt her lips touch his 
forehead. Could this be Lady Judith, whose very noblest qualities had always 
seemed to him to have the lofty distance of cold divinity in them? 

“Thank God you have come, Angelo!” she again exclaimed, as she raised 
her head from his shoulder and looked into his pale and agitated face. “I have 
so wanted you. I have been so lonely and so distressed. You have come in 
time, I hope—I hope. 1 knew you would come the moment you got my letter.” 

In her excitement and sudden sense of relief Lady Judith had actually for- 
gotten for the moment that her letter to Angelo had only been written the day 
before. Then she saw doubt and wonder in his face, and she recollected her- 
self, and said in a tone of surprise : 

“But I wrote only yesterday! You could know nothing about it. Why 
have you come back?” 

There was a sad blank expression in the face of the young man which even 
in the dim light she could see, and it bewildered her. 

“‘ My dear, dear Lady Judith, you seem quite alarmed and distressed. What 
is the matter—what has happened? I came back only because——-But I will tell 
you all presently. Never mind me now. Tell me about yourself, and about— 
about Alexia. Where are you going? They tell me you are leaving town. | 
know nothing. I only reached Liverpool this morning, and came here at once.” 

“ Angelo, I am in misery about Alexia. She has fallen in love with a 
wretched hypocritical adventurer; he has taught her to deceive me systemati- 
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cally and shamefully. She defies me, and tells me to my face she loves him and 
will marry him!’ 

Angelo Volney was surely not a selfish man, and he would at any time have 
given his own life to save his benefactress from pain. Yet it must be owned 
that amid the sensations which this sudden announcement called up there was a 
wild thrill of relief. 

“ Who is the man, Lady Judith ?” 

“A man named Eric Walraven—a poet, a wretch! He has bewitched the 
unhappy child. I, too, am to blame. He imposed himself on me as a man of 
honor and a Christian. I received him here—and now, this is the result!” 

“ Walraven—Eric Walraven? I have met the man, and have seen his name 
in newspapers and reviews. I have read some of his poems, but I didn’t care 
about them. They seemed showy and hollow. He is well spoken of, though, 
in literature; quite a rising man, I think. Charles Escombe knows him and 
likes him. He did not impress me; I thought there was something artificial 
and insincere about him; but I know nothing bad of him.” 

“Can there be anything good in a man who teaches a child to deceive her 
mother, and boasts to his friends that he means to marry her because she has 
money and rank? Angelo, you must prevent this marriage, and save this 
wretched girl, You are the only one who has any influence over her; / have 
none!” 

Lady Judith rang her bell and called for lights. When these were brought, 
she noted again a peculiarly anxious and melancholy expression on Volney’s face. 
He saw with deep emotion, and with a certain conscience-stricken feeling, the 
wasted, haggard look that veiled the splendor of her beauty. She seemed to 
have grown older, her complexion looked more transparent, there were deeper 
lines beneath her eyes, the eyes themselves looked more eager, lustrous, and 
wan than when he parted from her scarce six months before. 

“If this is serious, Lady Judith,” he said sadly—“ if Alexia really loves this 
man—not as a child, but as a woman—what can I do, what can we do, what 
ought we to do, to prevent it?” 

“ Anything!” exclaimed Lady Judith, turning on him with a sudden change 
to fierceness of manner. “Anything! If I could lock her in a convent ora 
bastile, I would do so! If I could bind her in chains, I would do so! Youask 
me what we can do or ought todo? Do you think I will consent to surrender a 
child of mine, body and soul, to a villain like that? Are you too turning against 
me?” 

“ Poor Charles Escombe !” murmured Angelo. “ The last words he said to 
me when I parted from him were about her /” 

“You speak of Charles Escombe,” said Lady Judith bitterly, “as if he alone 
were concerned in the welfare of my daughter. I might have thought that you 
too had some interest in her happiness, and in mine. Is this the comfort and 
counsel you bring me? I might as well have been alone.” 

“ Where is Alexia herself? Perhaps this thing is not so serious.” 

“ Alexia is leaving London with me to-night. I am taking her away—to 
Italy. Will you come with us at once? Or will you stay behind and see this 
man, and compel him to cease from pursuing her with his false deceitful per- 
suasions ?” 

“Yes, I will stay; I will see him; I will know, at least, what manner of man 
he is. If he be the deceiver and traitor you speak of, he shall never marry 
Alexia, Lady Judith, depend upon ¢Aa¢, But where is Alexia herself?” 

Lady Judith rang the bell again. 
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“It is time that we were leaving,” she said. Then to her maid who entered: 
“ Ask Miss Scarlett to come here, and then bring me my cloaks and shawls. Is 
everything ready?” 

“ Everything is ready, my lady.” 

The woman disappeared, and returned in a moment with face of well-painted 
wonder and alarm. 

“ Please, my lady, Miss Scarlett ain’t in her own room, nor yet her maid 
Frances, nor yet her cloaks and things.” 

Lady Judith started, and became white as a ghost; but she recovered her- 
self, and said: 

“They have probably gone down to the carriage. Go and see.” 

“This is one of Alexia’s ways of vexing me, and showing sullenness and 
disrespect, Angelo,” said Lady Judith when they were alone again, But she 
looked very anxious and alarmed. 

Her maid returned. 

* Oh, please, my lady, Miss Scarlett’s not anywhere about—not in the car- 
riage, nor in the house. And James and Thomas both say they saw two females 
go out of the house ’alf an hour ago, with cloaks on, which they thought was me 
and the maid Frances. And coachman thinks he sawa gentleman put them 
into a cab down the street, and they went away. He says it was none of his 
business ; for he thought it was Frances and me sent on some message.” 

“She’s gone!” exclaimed Lady judith, “ The graceless girl is gone—is 
lost !” 

“It is not too late to save her,” cried Angelo, “Even if she be really gone, 
it is not too late to overtake them, A telegram will go before them wherever 
they go; and they can only leave London by certain stations and lines, Lady 
Judith, if this is really true, this man is a villain, as you say; and we must save 
her from him, Leave it to me. Is she not as my sister? I will save her!” 

“Stay!” said Lady Judith sternly. “1 must first find out for myself, Angelo, 
if she be really gone. She will probably have left some letter for me in her 
room, That is the regular course of proceeding, I think, in the poems and 
romances on which she loved to feed her mind and heart. I shall find’ some 
such relic, 1 have no doubt.” 

The quest was vain: Alexia had left nothing behind her in the shape of a 
missive. She was gone, and her maid was gone; and that was all that could 
be known for certain. Even that might have been doubtful ; at least, it would 
have been possible to suppose that Alexia had gone out on some freakish but 
harmless mission, were it not for the positive assertion of the coachman that he 
saw two women, one of whom he knew to be Frances, Alexia’s maid, and the 
other of whom he supposed, from her dress, to be Lady Judith’s own maid, come 
out of the house, and walk to the Piccadilly corner of the street, where they got 
intoacab. He thought he sawa gentleman get out of the cab in the first in- 
stance, and then hand them in; but he was not quite certain of this—he didn’t 
take particular notice, he said. 

Angelo urged that all further inquiry now was loss of time; that the only 
thing to do was to telegraph along all the lines of railway out of London. 

But Lady Judith listened with little heart to this recommendation. Nothing 
now could avert another scandal from her darkened life. Nothing. could undo 
the reality of the fact that her daughter had fled from her house—had eloped 
with a lover. Indeed, the poor lady began to suspect that the one great end of 
Walraven’s plot had been already accomplished when Alexia left her home in 
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his company; that the irreparable scandal had been achieved, and the adven- 
turer now justly assumed himself to be master of the situation. Moreover, there 
was a look somehow in the eyes of her maid and one or two others of the ser- 
vants which seemed to tell her of treachery. Once again she had been betrayed : 
her faith in herself was breaking down. 

Angelo was still urging her to authorize him, to allow him, to take some step, 
when the maid again entered. 

“ Please, my lady, a letter, just left by a messenger, who said there was no 
answer.” 

Lady Judith quietly glanced at Angelo, and bade the woman leave the room. 

“ This is from her ?” Angelo asked eagerly. 

“Oh yes! This will doubtless explain the mystery of the melodrama.” 

Lady Judith opened the envelope with a hand which trembled no more tnan 
if it had been unfolding the subscription-list of a Mayfair charity. Angelo was 
quivering with anxiety. 

Lady Judith took out two letters. 

“One is from Aim,” she said. “ Man is the nobler being—the lord and mas- 
ter of woman. Let us do homage, therefore, and read the man’s letter first.” 

So she read in a firm clear tone: 


“ MADAM: Only the devoted and unconquerable love I bear to your daugh- 
ter can excuse—if even that can excuse—the step I have taken, I could not 
live without Alexia. I am proud to believe that I am needful to her existence. 
1 dare not hope to obtain your consent, and I have therefore braved everything 
in obedience to the highest law of all. When I have made it certain that my 
darling Alexia is all my own, secured by marriage-bonds against the possibility 
of severance from me, I shall fling myself—we shall fling ourselves—at the 
sacred feet of her mother, and implore forgiveness. Only forgiveness—we will 
ask nothing but that. With Alexia for my wife, I ask no more of earth or 
heaven. My love may be wild—may even be unscrupulous—but I would ask 
Alexia’s mother to believe that it is unselfish and disinterested. 

“ As I have braved your anger and the condemnation of the world, I have 
felt bound to make it certain that the reputation of my Alexia was not perilled in 
vain. Any pursuit will be hopeless. Nothing can now prevent me from mak- 
ing her my bride. 

“With the deepest penitence and homage, yet with a heart full of hope and 


joy, I am devotedly yours, 
“Eric G. WALRAVEN.” 


“ Angelo,” said Lady Judith, turning to Volney with a cold light as of steel 
gleaming in her eyes, “I was kind to that man! I trusted him, and welcomed 
him to my house!” 

That was her only comment on Walraven’s appeal. 

“ Now,” she continued in her cold quiet voice, “let us read my daughter's 
letter.” 


“DEAR LApy JupiTH: I told you I would marry Eric Walraven, and I am 
going to keep my word. He is the only being who ever loved me. Please don’t 
make any scengs, or send any detectives or spies after us, or otherwise make 
yourself and is needlessly ridiculous. We have so arranged matters that all 
the detectives in Wilkie Collins’s novels could do nothing to stop us. 

“You never loved me, mamma; you were always cold and hard. I could 
have loved you, if you would only have allowed me; but you never cared for 
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that sort of thing. Please, then, don’t try to prevent me from being happy in 
my own way. 

“ But I should like to come to see you. May I—soon? JI could say a great 
deal more, but to what end? You would only think me sentimental. But I am 
happy and sorry, and I should like, if it might be, that you would try to make 
some excuse for me. After all, mamma, I am your daughter. If we had only 
been a little better to each other! ALEXIA.” 


Lady Judith read this letter to the end without the slightest tremor in her 
tone. Angelo was deeply moved. 

“Ts it too late?” he asked ; “too late to save her?” 

“ Quite too late now ; she has made her own bed, and must lie on it.” 

“ Something may be done. Let me telegraph, if this man really be as bad as 
you think, Let me go.” 

“ Nothing can be done now. With my consent nothing shall be done, The 
girl has doomed herself to misery; any efforts of ours to save her would now 
only add public scandal and disgrace. She’s lost!” 

“ Poor Alexia! Lady Judith, she has a great heart.” 

“1 suppose so,” said Lady Judith calmly. “I have suffered much from peo- 
ple with great hearts. What day of the month is this, Angelo ?” 

“ The twenty-fourth,” 

“Of March ?” 

“Yes, Lady Judith; but why do you ask ?’ 

“T thought it was the twenty-fourth. They should have waited two months— 
just two months—and this letter would then have come on the anniversary of 
the night when, standing in this very room, 1 read the letter from her father 
which doomed me to a worse than widowhood. Will you tell them, Angelo, 
please, that the carriage need not wait? I shall not leave London now.” 

“ Lady Judith, you will forgive her? She is, as she says, your own daughter, 
and she is only a child.” 

“ She has made other and dearer ties, Angelo, and she owes me no duty any 
more. Forgive her? Ofcourse I shall forgive her—shall try and pray to for- 
give her; but she has chosen her road in life, and she must walk it alone 
for me.” 

“If this man should prove a deceiver, if he should not treat her well!” An- 
gelo began, with dark flashing eyes, clenched hands, and an expression which 
carried a vendetta in it. 

“If he should not treat her well, Angelo,” said Lady Judith, quietly inter- 
posing, “he will be her husband and master, entitled to treat her as he pleases.” 

“She is my sister!” exclaimed Angelo fiercely. “I will have his heart’s 
blood if he dares to treat her ill.” 

“She is my daughter,” said Lady Judith, “and she has deceived and de- 
serted me. I surrender her wholly to the man she has chosen for her husband. 
Listen, Angelo; I have been deceived by her, and by him whom she has now 
preferred to me. I was deceived and abandoned by her father. It only remains 
that you desert and betray me, and I shall then have nothing but treachery and 
desertion for which to thank this earth. Your turn ought to come; you ought 
to be the next and the worst, for 1 have done most for you and loved you the 
best.” 

Angelo turned away from her piercing eyes. He could not at that moment 
meet her gaze. His heart was torn with grief and pity for her, and yet he knew 
that he too must leave her 





THE NETHER SIDE OF NEW YORK. 
I, 
PRIVATE DETECTIVES, 


ROADWAY Is a street of marvels and mysteries, where all tricks of trade 

have place and the last resorts of scheming knavery are found, Thene 

are of many kinds, of which some have mounted to the decrepitude of lofis, while 

others are lodged in the dignity and prosperity of second floors, One of these 

latter is situated in the commercial heart of the city, It is a Private Detective 
office, 

The visitor going up the broad stairs finds himself in a large room, which is 
plainly the main office of the concern, There is a desk with the authoritative 
hedge of an iron railing, behind which sits a furrowed man who looks an ani- 
mated cork-screw, and who, the inquiring visitor soon discovers, can't speak 
above a whisper, or at least don’t, This mysterious person is always mistaken 
for the chief of the establishment; but, in fact, he is nothing but the * Secreta- 
ry,” and holds his place by reason of a marvellous capacity for drawing people 
out of themselves. A mystery, he is surrounded with mysteries. The doors 
upon his right and left—one of which is occasionally opened just far enough to 
permit a very diminutive call-boy to be squeezed through—seem to lead to unex- 
plored regions, But stranger than even the clerk or the undefined but yet per- 
fectly tangible weirdness of the doors is the tinkling of a sepulchral bell and the 
re .ponsive tramp of a heavy-heeled boot. And strangest of all is a huge black- 
board whereon are marked the figures from 1 to 20, over some of which the 
word “Out” is written; and the visitor notices with ever-increasing wonder 
that the tinkling of the bell and the heavy-heeled tramp are usually followed by 
the mysterious secretary's scrawling “ Out” over another number, being apparent- 
ly incited thereto by a whisper of the ghostly call-boy who is squeezed through 
a crack in the door for that purpose. The door which the call-boy abjures is 
always slightly ajar, and at the aperture there is generally a wolfish eye glaring 
so steadily and rapaciously into the office as to raise a suspicion that beasts of 
prey are crouching behind that forbidding door, 

Nor is the resulting alarm entirely groundless, for that is the room where the 
ferrets of the house who assume the name of detectives, but are more significantly 
called “ shadows,” are hidden from the prying eyes of the world, A “shadow” 
here is merely a numeral—No. 1 or something higher—and obeys cabalistic calls 
conveyed by bells or speaking-tubes, by which devices the stranger patron is 
convinced of the potency of the Detective Agency which moves in such myste- 
rious ways to perform its wonders, If any doubt were left by all this parapher- 
nalia of marvel, it would be dispelled from the average mind when it came in 
contact with the chief conjurer, who is seated in the dim seclusion of a retired 
room, fortified by bell-pulls, speaking-tubes, and an owlish expression intended 
to be considered as the mirror of taciturn wisdom, From his retreat he moves 
the outside puppets of secretary, shadows, and call-boys, as the requirements 
of his patrons, who are admitted singly to his presence, may demand. It is he 
whose hoarse whispers sound sepulchrally through the tubes, who rings the mys- 
terious bell, and by such complex means despatches his “shadows” upon their 
errands. It is he who permits the mildewed men in the other ante-room to be 
known only by numbers, and who guards them so carefully from the general 


view. 
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By these assumptions of mystery the chief awes the patrons of his peculiar 
calling, of whom there are pretty sure to be several in waiting during the 
morning hours, These applicants for detective assistance always sit stolidly 
silent until their separate summons comes to join the chief, eyeing each other 
suspiciously and surveying thelr surroundings with unconcealed and fitting awe. 
One is of bluff and hearty appearance, but his full face is overcast for the moment 
with an expression half sad, half whimsical; it is plain that a conjunction of 
untoward circumstances has raised doubts in his mind of the integrity of a busi- 
ness associate, and he has reluctantly determined to clear or confirm them by 
means of a “shadow,” Next to him is a fidgety furrowed man, bristling with 
suspicion in every line of his face, and showing by his air of indifference to his 
surroundings that he is a frequenter of the place, He is in fact one of the best 
customers of the establishment, as he is constantly invoking its aid in the petty 
concerns of his corroded life, Sometimes it is a wife, daughter, sister, niece, or 
a mere female acquaintance he wishes watched; sometimes it is a business 
partner or a rival in trade he desiree dogged ; and he is never so miserable as 
when the reports of the agency show his suspicions, whatever they may have 
been, to be groundless, It is but just, however, to the sagacity of the detectives 
to remark that he is seldom subjected to such disappointment. Whatever other 
foolishness they may commit, these adroit operators never kill the goose that 
lays their golden eggs. Beside this animated monument of distrust is a portly 
gentleman, his bearing in every way suggestive of plethoric pockets, Paper and 
pencil in hand, he is nervously figuring. He makes no secret of his figures be- 
cause of his absorption, and a glance shows that he is correcting the numbers 
of bonds and making sure of the amounts they represent. 

It is plain that this last is a victim of a sneak robbery, and, the unerring scent 
of the chief selecting him as the most profitable customer of the morning, he is 
the first visitor called to an audience, Large affairs are quickly despatched, and 
it is soon arranged how a part of the property can be recovered and justice 
cheated of its due, Very soon a hanibill will be publicly distributed, offering 
a reward for the return of the bonds, and it will be signed by the Agency. ‘The 
thief will know exactly what that means, and the affair being closed to mutual 
satisfaction, the thief will be at liberty to repeat the operation, which resulted in 
reasonable profit and was attended with no risk, 

There is also in the room a sallow, vinegary woman of uncertain years, 
and it seems so natural that a man should run away from her, we are not sur- 
prised that, being voluble in her grief, she declares her business to be the dis- 
covery of an absconding husband. But near her is another and truer type of 
outraged womanhood, a wasted young wife, beautiful as ruins are beautiful, whom 
a rascal spendthrift has made a martyr to his selfishness until, patience and hope 
being exhausted, she is driven to the last extremity, and seeks by a means at 
which her nature revolts for a proof of but one of those numerous violations of 
the marriage vow which she feels certain he has committed. It is a cruel re- 
sort, but the law which permits a man to outrage a woman in almost every other 
way frowns upon that one, and she is driven to it as the sole method of release 
from an intolerable and degrading bondage. In such cases as this might per- 
haps be found some justification for the existence of private detectives ; but they 
themselves do not appear to know that they stand in need of extenuation, and 
so neglect the opportunity thus presented to vindicate their necessity by con- 
ducting this class of their business with, even for them, remarkable lack of 
conscience, Anxious always to furnish exactly what is desired, their reports are 
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often lies, manufactured tu suit the occasion, and once furnished they are stoutly 
adhered to, even to the last extremity. Frequently the same Agency is ready 
to and does serve both parties to a case with impartial wickedness, and earns its 
wages by giving to both precisely the sort of evidence each requires. Some- 
times it is made to order, with no other foundation than previous experience in 
like affairs ; but sometimes it has a more solid basis in fact. Two men from the 
same office are often detailed to “ shadow,” one the husband and the other the 
wife, and it occasionally happens that they have mastered the spirit of their 
calling so thoroughly that they do a little business on private account by “ giv- 
ing away” each other. That is to say, the husband’s man informs the wife she 
is watched, and gives her a minute description of her “shadow,” for which in- 
formation he of course gets an adequate reward, which the wife’s man likewise 
earns and receives by doing the same kindly office for the husband. In such 
cases there are generally mutual recririnations between the watched, which end 
in a discovery of the double dealing of the Agency, and not infrequently in a 
reconciliation of the estranged couple. But this rare result, which is not in- 
tended by the directing power, is the sole good purpose these agencies were ever 
known to serve. Lord Mansfield, it must be admitted, once seemed to justify 
the use of private detectives in divorce suits, but he was careful to cumber the 
faint praise with which he damned them by making honesty in the discharge of 
these delicate duties a first essential. Had he lived to see the iniquitous perfec- 
tion the business has now attained, he would undoubtedly have withheld ever 
that quasi-endorsement of a system naturally at war with the fundamental prin- 
ciples of justice. 

The waiters in the reception-room are never allowed to state their wants, or 
certainly not to leave the place, without being astonished by the charges made by 
the detective for attention to their business. Whatever differences there may be 
in minor matters, all these establishments are invariably true to the great pur- 
pose of their existence, and prepare the way for an exorbitant bill by a doleful 
explanation of the expenses and risks to be incurred in the special afta r pre- 
sented, dilating especially upon the rarity and cost of competent “ shadows.” 
Now the principal agencies estimate for them at $10 a day, whereas these dis- 
reputable fellows are found in multitudes, and are rarely paid more than $3 a day 
as wages ; their expenses, paid in advance by the patron, are allowed them when 
assigned to duties, as they frequently are, involving outlay. The general truth is 
that these agencies, being conducted for the avowed purpose of making money, 
get as much as possible for doing work, and pay as little as possible for having 
it done. In their general business of espionage they may make perhaps only a 
moderate profit on each affair they take in hand; but in the more delicate 
branches of compounding felonies and manufacturing witnesses fancy prices ob- 
tain, and the profits are not computable. It is plain, knowing of these patrons 
and prices, that reasonable profit attends upon the practice of the convenient 
science of getting without giving, which, notwithstanding its prosperity and 
antiquity, is yet an infant in the perfection it has attained. Awkward, flimsy, 
transparent as they ever were, are yet the tricks and devices of the knaves who 
never want for a dollar, never earn an honest one, but never render themselves 
amenable to any statute “in such case made and provided.” To say that the 
master-workmen in roguery who do this sort of thing are awkward and trans- 
parent seems to involve a paradox; but whoever so believes has not been fully 
informed as to the amazing gullibility of mankind, The average man of busi- 
ness now, as always before, seems to live only to be swindled by the same 
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specious artifices that gulled his ancestors, and which will answer to pluck 
him again almost before the smart of his first depletion has ceased. Only 
by a thorough knowledge of this singular adaptation of the masses to the 
purposes of the birds of prey, can we intelligently account for the vast bevies 
of the latter which exist, and are outwardly so sleek as to give evidence of a 
prosperous condition. When we know that the “pocket-book dropper” yet 
decoys the money even of the city-bred by his stale device; that the “ gift 
enterprises,” “envelope game,” and similar threadbare tricks yet serve to at- 
tain the ends of the sharpers, although the public has been warned scores and 
scores of times through the public press, and the swindlers thoroughly exposed, 
so that the veriest fool can understand the deception, we need not be amazed at 
the success which attends the practice of these arts. The truth is, that a large 
proportion of the victims are perfectly aware that fleecing is intended when they 
flutter round the bait of the rogues ; but they are allured by the glitter of sud- 
den fortune which it offers, and bite eagerly with the hope that may be supposed 
to sustain any gudgeon of moderate experience of snapping the bait and escap- 
ing the barbed hook. Human greed is the reliance of the general sharper, and 
it has served him to excellent purpose for many years. But some of these ope- 
rators must depend on actuating motives far different from the desire of gain in 
money; and chief among them are these private detectives, who draw their sus- 
tenance from meaner and equally unfailing fountains. 

It is not upon record who bestowed a name which is more apt than designa- 
tions usually are. The word detective, taken by itself, implies one who must 
descend to questionable shifts to attain justifiable ends; but with the prefix 
of private, it means one using a machine permitted to the exigencies of jus- 
tice for the purpose of surreptitious personal gain. Thus used, this agency, 
which even in honest hands and for lawful ends is one of doubtful propriety, be- 
comes essentially dangerous and demoralizing. Originally an individual enter- 
prise, the last resort of plausible rascals driven to desperation to evade honest 
labor, it has come to be one of associated effort, employing much capital in its 
establishment and some capacity in its direction. All the large commercial 
cities are now liberally provided with “ Detective Agencies,” as they are called, 
each thoroughly organized, and some of them employing a large number of 
“ shadows ” to do the business, which in large part they must first create before 
it can be done. The system being perfected and worked to its utmost capacity, 
the details of the tasks assumed and the method of accomplishment are astor.- 
ishing and alarming to the reflecting citizen, who has the good name and well- 
being of the community at heart. Employed in the mercantile world as sup- 
posed guards against loss by unfaithful associates or employees, and in social life 
as searchers for domestic laxness, these two items make up the bulk of the busi- 
ness which the private detectives profess to do, and through these their pern.- 
cious influence is felt in all the relations of life. Were they however only the in- 
struments of rapacious and unreasoning distrust, they might be suffered to pass 
without rebuke as evils affecting only those who choose to meddle with them ; but 
as they go further and the community fares worse because they are ever ready 
to turn a dishonest penny by recovering stolen property, which they can only do 
by compounding the crime by which it had been acquired, it is evident that they 
are a peril to society in general no less than a pest to particular classes. 

It is a shame and danger of our country that love of property is permitted to 
so overbalance all other considerations, that it is the almost universal police ex- 
perience when a robbery is reported that the loser makes the recovery of his 
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property the first and nearly always the only object of his solicitude. He is 
ready to do anything short of sending good money after bad, to recover what he 
has lost, and will invariably sacrifice the right of society to punish the thief, to 
regain even a portion of his treasures. He hampers the officer of the law at 
every step if that official endeavors to secure the criminal rather than his plun- 
der. Indeed, there is no obstacle to the preper administration of justice so in- 
superable as these greedy victims of thievery. A case which has just occurred 
so plainly illustrates this grave public danger, that its statement will not be un- 
profitable. In June last a gentleman going home at 2 o'clock in the morning was 
knocked down in Bleecker street with such violence as to inflict a permanent in- 
jury to his jaw, and then robbed of his watch and money. He was of course in- 
dignant at the police inefficiency which had permitted such a crime, and loudly 
demanded the recovery of his property and the punishment of his assailant, just 
as all such victims do at first. After much labor the police finaily estab- 
sished the identity of the highwayman, but found also that he had left the city. 
He was, however, one of the best known of a gang of ruffians who have made 
the once aristocratic Bleecker street one of the most infamous and dangerous 
localities of New York; and a watch being kept for his reappearance, he was ar 
rested within an hour after his return to his old haunt. But almost within the 
same hour one of the fellow’s comrades visited the victim, returned him his 
watch, and made prodigal promises of further recompense if the prosecution was 
not pressed, As aconsequence, the victim, who had before averred that he could 
swear to the identity of his assailant beyond mistake, now became doubtful, and 
when forced to admit that the prisoner was the man, flatly refused to prosecute. 
The whole power of the law had to be used to make him appear, and when final- 
ly the highwayman pleaded guilty in the Court of Oyer and Terminer, and was 
sentenced to a term of ten years in State's Prison, the victim had the effrontery 
to stand up before the judges of the land and plead, as well as his broken jaw 
would permit, for the pardon of the outlaw. While this case is in some respects 
an extreme one, it is by no means uncommon, and the District Attorney of New 
York can certify that thieves find their surest refuge in the cupidity or maudlin 
sympathy of their victims, 

The private detectives are ever ready to aid and abet this willingness to com- 
promise with robbery and to assist in the work of making thievery safe and pro- 
fitable. The Police Commissioners of New York have never had the courage to 
inform the public of the number of burglaries and robberies annually committed 
in the metropolis ; but enough is known in a general way for us to be certain that 
there are hundreds of these crimes committed of which the public is not told. 
The rule is to keep secret all such affairs when an arrest does not follow the of- 
fence, and hardly any police official will venture to claim that the arrest occurs 
in more than a moiety of the cases, There are hundreds of such crimes every 
year where the criminal is not detected, and hundreds of thousands of dollars’ 
worth of property stolen of which the police never find a trace. These facts fur- 
nish the basis for the common belief that somebody is continually compounding 
felonies, and that a large part of this stolen property is continually finding its 
way back to the legitimate owners through means inimical to the best interests 
of society. The most casual and superficial reader of the daily papers infers as 
much, when he cannot take up an issue of any one of them without the risk of 
stumbling upon an advertisement in which some thief is invited to return certain 
property, “when a suitable reward will be paid and no questions asked.” Toa 
deplorable extent some officers of the law have been engaged in this disreputa- 
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ble commerce with thievery, but the bulk of it has been and is done by the pri- 
vate detectives. With them it is natural, for it is their sole purpose to make 
money, and as they are not sworn officials of the law, they do not feel them- 
selves called upon to cage a thief.at every opportunity. 

Let me now give some instances to show how private detectives work in 
their profitable field. In all of the cases cited, names will be suppressed, for the 
reason that it is intended to arraign a system rather than attack individuals, 

Not long since, a person known as a private detective installed himself in 
the confidence and employment of a large retail house in Broadway, by means 
of his representations that he knew all the shoplifters and pickpockets, and 
thus was able to “spot” any of them the moment they entered the shop, and so 
could save the firm and its patrons thousands of dollars every year. As a mat- 
ter of fact, he knew none of either criminal class. His presence on the premises 
therefore did not have the expected effect of preventing depredations. Confi- 
dence in his ability to perform as he had promised waned with each successive 
robbery, and our blatant detective soon saw that he must catch a thief or be 
himself caught in a palpable false pretence. He was equal to the occasion. By 
dint of many inquiries among the police, he came to know the persons of two 
noted female shoplifters, one of whom, by the way, is an exceedingly handsome 
woman. He made the acquaintance of these outlaws, and, calling upon them at 
their home, represented himself as on the “cross,” and proposed a job in which 
he should be a partner in the profits in consideration of the assistance he would 
give in carrying it out. This aid, he averred, would be most effective, as he had 
“fixed” the clerk at the lace shawl counter, and that person would be conve- 
niently blind at the moment chosen by the thieves to slip the costly articles from 
the counter into the immense pockets they all have suspended to the waist, 
under the dress. The women did not rise eagerly to the bait thus presented ; 
on the contrary, they at first absolutely refused, partly through distrust of him 
and partly from repugnance to stealing when necessity did not drive them. But 
he was so eloquently persuasive on the absolute safety and great profit of the 
operation, that they at last consented, and named an hour when they would be 
at the store to do the job. When the time arrived Mr. Detective had all his 
preparations made to “spot” and capture them in the act. As he had no legal 
authority to make an arrest, he detained a policeman who was on post in the vi- 
cinity of the store, by his confident assertion that there would be work there 
presently. True to their promise, the women came, and he, true to his villany, 
pounced upon them the moment they had slipped several of the lace shawls into 
their pockets. The policeman was called in, the women given into custody, and, 
with the stolen property upon their persons, the evidence of guilt was so com- 
plete that both were eventually sent to State’s Prison. The detective flourished 
hugely on the credit of that detection, and, not content with receiving the plau- 
dits and presents of his immediate employers, went to all retail dry-goods houses 
in the street claiming a recompense for caging two such dangerous characters. 
The truth of the way in which he had caged them soon came out, but it failed to 
have its proper effect of sending him to keep his victims company at Sing Sing, 

The incidents next to be related were developed by a thorough investigation 
of the rascality they involved, and constitute one of the most curious and char- 
acteristic specimens of private detective work ever discovered. A man who was 
forced to leave Canada because of the authorities pressing him for explanations 
of certain smuggling transactions, came to New York as a natural refuge, and 
speedily finding a suitable associate, set up a private detective agency in the 
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neighborhood of Wall street. The two men soon struck a new vein of villany, 
and followed it with a persistence that was admirable, and a clumsiness that 
counted largely but safely on the credulity of the business world. One Monday 
morning, one of these plausible gentlemen waited on the agent of a principal 
line of ocean steamers sailing between New York and Liverpool, with a marvel- 
lous story of contemplated crime of which he had obtained knowledge by the 
stale device of overhearing a conversation. His revelation was to the effect 
that he was on board the ship which sailed on the previous Saturday, just before 
her departure, and happened to overhear a conversation between one of the offi- 
cers, whom he did not particularly designate, and a man of Jewish appearance, 
whom he did not know. The purport of their talk was an arrangement for the 
bringing over of a large quantity of goods, which were to be smuggled on board 
at Liverpool and to be got ashore at New York, without reference to the cus- 
toms dues. It will scarcely be credited that the agent, who is one of the shrewd- 
est of the business men of New York, swallowed this chaff without a single grain 
of allowance ; but he did. Dismayed by the prospect of having his vessels made 
the means of violating the laws, and his fears already seeing ships and cargoes 
confiscated as a penalty, he asked what should be done with an earnestness that 
proved the game of the schemer already driven to cover. The detective was 
fully prepared with an infallible preventive, which was of course the employ- 
ment of himself and associates to watch and thwart the smugglers. The agent 
could see no other means of escaping the impending disaster at so cheap a rate ; 
and without the least inquiry as to the character or antecedents of the persons with 
whom he was dealing, he concluded a bargain whereby they became regular em- 
ployees at high salaries with the duty of voyaging between New York and Liver- 
pool on the steamers of the company, for the purpose of thwarting the smug- 
gling operations. They were not the men to allow a good thing to pass away 
from them for lack of effort to retain it, and they were swift to furnish both the 
agent on this side and the owners in Liverpool with the names of persons whom 
they had detected in the conspiracy. Some of these purported to be names of 
residents of Liverpool, and others of New York and Chicago. This game had 
been played for several months when the suspicions of the owners were aroused, 
and upon an investigation of the facts so far as it could be had on the other 
side, they became so doubtful of the good faith of their employees as to order the 
New York agent to thoroughly sift their antecedents. The result was that the 
private detectives were themselves speedily under the espionage they pretended 
to have established upon the smugglers, and were proved by detective Farley, 
of the New York police, to be as unconscionable liars as ever obtained money 
by false pretences. Their story from beginning to end was an utter fabrication, 
concocted for the sole purpose of fleecing the steamship company of a first-class 
living for many months, besides a large sum in actual money. 

Such cases as that just related are of course not common, as the opportunity 
for the display of the peculiar talent in this peculiar line is seldom offered. It 
is, moreover, a branch which is soon exhausted ; but in the line of felonies com- 
pounded there is an unfailing field for exertion. It is difficult, however, to ob- 
tain details in any case, as neither party to so questionable a transaction is apt 
to talk about it afterwards. The information at hand on this point is principally 
derived from persons calling at police headquarters for aid in the recovery of 
stolen property, about half of whom, in response to sharp questioning, admit that 
they have had the matter in charge of private detectives, and have been fleeced. 
In all such cases money has been paid down in advance, to a quarter of the 
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value of the treasure, in return for which the loser has unredeemed promises to 
recover the property. In this branch of the business there is no actual com- 
pounding of crime, but only a promise that it shall be done ; and it is altogether 
about the meanest work in which private detectives engage. There are, how- 
ever, some cases of compounding felonies, where the facts are sufficiently ful. 
for use. That now to be related has been told before, but cannot be dinned too 
often in the public ear. 

Two years ago, a bank in an interior town of Maryland was entered by 
burglars, who got away with a large amount in bonds and other securities, the 
most of which were marketable. There was a large reward offered for the re- 
covery of the property, which stimulated detectives everywhere to extraordinary 
exertions, and the case was snapped up not only by the regular police in the 
Eastern cities, but also by several private detective agencies. There was a vast 
deal of genuine work done upon the case by the New York officers, and done 
remarkably well. By a series of adroit operations continued through many days, 
the possessors of the bonds were finally lured into a trap set for them, and 
seized with stolen securities worth nearly $100,000 upon their persons. Both 
being well-known burglars, and one of them the most noted and dangerous of 
professionals, their arrest, under circumstances that seemed to insure them a 
protracted period of compulsory service to the State, was a matter of public 
congratulation. But unfortunately all the stolen property was not secured with 
them, and within two days both were walking Broadway again free men. 

Exactly how the affair was managed could never be ascertained ; but it is posi- 
tively known that the New York officials making the arrest were careful to techni- 
cally evade the responsibility of future and undoubtedly expected developments, 
by delivering the prisoners to a private detective and taking a receipt for their 
bodies, which was subsequently flourished on the “ thou canst not say I did it” 
principle. The private detective was to take the burglars to Maryland for trial ; 
but if he did so, he must have been provided with seven-league boots and the 
courts of that commonwealth gifted with marvellous celerity; for within a few 
hours of the time he assumed charge of them both prisoners were seen in 
Broadway as stated. It was charged that the burglars got no further than Jer- 
sey City, where, seeing a prison at the end of their journey, they made a virtue 
of necessity, and successfully negotiated with their custodian for their release in 
consideration of the surrender of the remainder of the purloined property. How- 
ever that may be, it is certain that the bank recovered all its securities, less 
the costs and rewards of the detectives, and the burglars secured not only immu- 
nity but encouragement to repeat the operation. 

This case was a most flagrant sacrifice of the rights of society to the interests 
of individuals; but it is not without rivals to be hereafter narrated. For the 
sake of diversity, however, it must now be told how private detectives manufac- 
ture business, and are by no means reduced to the extremity of waiting for a 
crime to be committed or meditated, before they reap a substantial harvest by 
its investigation or prevention. 

A firm doing a heavy business in American watches were startled one morn- 
ing by receiving a letter from a private detective giving his name and agency, in 
which he stated that he had picked up the enclosure in the street, and upon pe- 
rusal finding it to be of great importance to the firm, had forwarded it. The 
firm, coming to the enclosure, read something like this, dated at Elgin, Illinois : 

OLD PAL: I suppose that you have wondered how I got away and where I am things 
was so hot I had no time to let you know Before. I have one or two small things out this 
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way and have now the best job I have ever been in. There is a big watch movement fac- 
tory here and I have made every thing with the watchman I have beat it already for a lit- 
tle but Im waiting for some good pal to help me clean it out come on and well make a 
good haul. SNoozER BILL. 

No thief ever wrote such a letter as this ; but no imposture is too clumsy to 
answer its purpose when crime is dealing with honesty, and it is not surprising 
that the firm, seeing ruin coming upon a great enterprise in which they were 
largely interested, because of these hypothetical burglars, acted precisely as the 
detective presumed they would, by sending for him and giving the case in sole 
charge of one who had shown such disinterested devotion to their interests. 
Having thus received the inch he was swift to take the proverbial ell, and plied 
the firm with other intercepted letters of Snoozer Bil, until those nervous gen- 
tlemen beheld in fancy the enterprising marauders only prevented from carrying 
off watches, movements, factory and all, by the adroitness, persistence, and cour- 
age of their private detective, who all this time did not neglect to make them pay 
heavily for services they rated as invaluable. After a time, but not until he be- 
lieved the trick had been exhausted, the detective announced that the burglars 
were finally foiled, and he was dismissed with plaudits and profit. It is scarcely 
necessary to add that the burglars existed only in his imagination, that the letiers 
were clumsy creations of his own, and the whole affair from beginning to end a 
device to obtain money. 

The device is a common one with the craft, who rarely fail to frighten mer- 
chants out of their senses and money by warnings of thieves at their doors, or in- 
tending to be there in the middle watches of some certain night named. The 
swindle was eminently successful in the case of a large silk house in Philadel- 
phia, which was managed with great skill by the private detectives. One of 
them went to the house with the story of a conversation he had overheard in a 
“crib,” during which “Stutter Jack,” “Glimmer George,” and sundry others 
with similar improbable names, had arranged the preliminaries for “cracking” 
the house on a night then some time in the future. Soon afterward another pri- 
vate detective called and clinched the nail thus entered, by a story of how he 
had crept unseen into the pawnshop of a notorious “ fence,” and had overheard 
that desperate Stutter Jack arranging with the “fence” to receive the “swag” 
they were to get from the silk house. He was even prepared to descend into 
details, and recounted the exact number and style of pieces of silk which were 
to be stolen and delivered, and the precise proportion of the proceeds which 
thieves and receiver were to get. The precision and fulness of the information 
thus obtained, apparently from separate sources, was convincing, and the mer- 
chants, in a tremor of fear, fulfilled the expectations of the informers by calling 
upon them to devise ways and means to thwart the burglarious schemes, not 
omitting of course to pay handsomely for services rendered and expected. It is 
to the credit of these skilful operators that they did not rest from their labors 
with the receipt of all they expected to make out of the transaction, but laid the 
foundation for similar operations in the future by actually planning a bogus bur- 
glary and attempting to commit it by confederates at the appointed time, who 
were of course frightened away by the preparations made to receive them. 

There is one other case to be related where the effort of the private detec- 
tive to put money in his pocket at the expense of society was lamentably suc- 
cessful. A gentleman who had the misfortune to lose $5,000 in United States 
bonds by means of a sneak robbery, next encountered the greater mishap of be- 
ing directed to a detective agency for the recovery of his property. It is but 
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just to his common sense to explain that this new disaster sought him, not he 
the disaster; for his loss being proclaimed in the newspapers, the private detec- 
tives pursued him with ravenous celerity, and by ingenious reasoning soon con- 
vinced him that the chances of his ever seeing any of his bonds again were re- 
markably slight in every way, except through the exertions of the detective, who 
had no doubt that he could secure the return of the property at a sacrifice of 
half its value. He did not state in so many words that he knew who had stolen 
the bonds and then had them in possession, but he strongly implied that such 
was the case, as a proof of his ability to perform as he had promised. At the 
first interview nothing was concluded, but the persistent detective returned again 
and again to the charge, and his terms were finally allowed. His league with 
the thieves was immediately made manifest by his prompt appearance with the 
stolen property, which was returned to the owner upon the payment of the stip- 
ulated price. 

It would be pleasant to know the exact number of these harpies who are 
feeding upon the community, so that each of us might approximate his chances 
of escaping the surreptitious consumption of his substance ; but there are, unfor- 
tunately, no data for making more than a rough estimate. In the city of New 
York there are a dozen of these “agencies,” some of which are of limited capa- 
city, and the several partners comprise the entire working force; but others are 
of colossal proportions, employing large numbers of “ shadows,” either casually 
or permanently. Other cities are equally well furnished ; but such centres of 
commercial activity as New York and Chicago seem to be the chosen resorts 
of this particular species of birds of prey. In addition to these regulars, there 
are numerous guerillas,.who are by far the most dangerous, because the most 
unscrupulous and needy. The regular “shadow ” has generally a stated salary 
to depend on, and, appearing as he does in the name of his employer, has some 
little check upon his actions. Appearances must at least be saved, and the 
agency which seeks publicity as the basis of a prosperous business, cannot afford 
those more flagrant operations which have made the term of private detective a 
synonyme for rogue. On the other hand, the guerilla is always penniless and 
has nothing in the way of character to lose, so that he is constantly pushed by 
his necessities to all sorts of desperate devices, and is unrestrained in his pur- 
suit and plucking of his prey by any moral considerations, But for his dread 
of the penalties of the law, he would be a thief outright. 

It must not be supposed from the general tenor of this article, or from the 
incidents related, that private detectives are all utterly base. There are probably 
some of them who endeavor to pursue their calling with all possible honesty ; 
but it is difficult to deny that as an institution they are wholly unnecessary and 
evil in their influence. The little legitimate detective duty they do, would be 
much more likely to be justly and well done by the regular officers of the law. 
The tracking of a criminal for gain by a person unauthorized to arrest him when 
found, breeds indifference to the demands and forms of law, which is calculated 
to breed contempt for the law itself, and thus lead to the serious demoralization 
of the community which permits it. In all other branches of their business the 
private detectives cannot help working evil, for they lead directly and despite 
them to false witness and all kinds of abominations. 

The interests of society plainly demand the suppression of this peculiar indus- 
try, and it can be suppressed by nothing but lack of patronage. Every one, 
therefore, who feels an impulse to pander to his greed by means of this appli- 
ance, owes it to the general good to think twice before employing a private 
detective. EDWARD CRAPSEY. 
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with a milder and more winning radiance than that of Madame Vigée 
Le Brun. This lady was an artist of rare ability at the epoch of the French 
Revolution and during the First Empire, her life extending down to near the 
close of the reign of Louis Philippe. Her works consist mainly of portraits, a 
few historical compositions besides these, and a number of landscapes. She 
likewise possessed ability as a writer, judging by her memoirs, first published in 
1835 and republished since her death in 1869, and also by the graphic sketches 
of famous men and women of her generation appended tothem. Regarding her 
as one of the ornaments of her sex as well as of her profession, and her memoirs 
being a highly entertaining work of its class, we will endeavor to give the reader 
some idea of both. 

Elisabeth Louise Vigée, daughter of Louis Vigée, a French portrait-painter, 
was born in April, 1755. Her father seems to have been a curious specimen of 
human nature, judging by the American type. His daughter says of him: “He 
adored my mother as a divinity, and yet had a head so turned by the grisette, 
that on New Year’s Day, instead of calling on his friends (as was customary in 
Paris), he would run about the streets and embrace every pretty girl he met un- 
der the pretext of wishing hera happy New Year.” This performance might 
probably be encountered in the streets of New York, but only after some extra 
stimulus, which the Frenchman does not need, and with the certainty of being 
landed in a neighboring station-house. M. Vigée was, nevertheless, a man of 
wit. A pretty lady, sitting to him for her portrait, kept constantly compressing 
her lips with a view to make her mouth small. ‘ Madame,” said he, “ you need 
not torment yourself in that fashion; if you wish it, 1 will paint you without 
any!” Of her mother we have few particulars, except that she was pious, good, 
and, like all French women in her position, an able manager for better or for 
worse of the family under her care. The father died early, leaving his wife and 
children—Mlle. Vigée and a brother—to struggle with the world as best they 
might. Mlle. Vigée was placed ata school at six years of age, in a convent, 
according to the fashion of the day, where she remained until she was eleven. 
During this period her love for art showed itself in various ways; the walls of 
her dormitory, her copy-books, and those of her schoolmates, were covered with 
drawings of heads, figures, and landscapes, which frequently brought her into 
penitential relationship with her intellectual and spiritual instructors. Even at 
this early age art was a passion with her, and, as she says, “a divine one.” On 
leaving the convent she became the pupil of an artist named Davesne, and one 
so poor that, on keeping his little pupil to dine with him, he could only set be- 
fore her a dish of soup and a few baked apples. She seems not to have been 
frightened from the profession by poverty, for she remained with this Davesne a 
year. We next find her studying with an artist named Briard, and at the same 
time enjoying the precious counsels of the eminent French landscapist Joseph 
Vernet. The advice of the latter to her is worth quoting, good as it is for art- 
pupils of all lands and generations. “ My child,” said he, “follow no system of 
any school. Study the works of great masters, but paint everything you can 
from nature, for she is the best of all masters. A careful study of nature will 
guard you against falling into mannerism.” 


() F the lesser stars in the bright firmament of French humanity, none shines 
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Mlle. Vigée soon began to paint professionally, and to assume a position in 
society. Her income, which steadily increased, was devoted to the support of 
her mother and brother, and the education of the latter. The family, neverthe- 
less, being somewhat straitened, the mother, to supply the deficiency, resolved 
to take a second husband. She accordingly married a rich jeweller, supposed to 
be an eligible party, but who turned out a miser. Louise, young, innocent, and 
above all ignorant of her rights, as well as the calculating spirit of matrimonial 
trafficry, allowed this person to collect her earnings and to expend them en- 
tirely for their daily needs. Her good friend Joseph Vernet, hearing of it, and 
indignant at such conduct, advised her to pay him her board only and keep the 
rest herself. Fearing that her mother might suffer, she declined. There was no 
sympathy between her and her stepfather. “1 detested this man the more,” 
she says, “because he took my father’s clothes and wore them, although they 
did not fit him.” 

Her talents now began to make a stir in the world, and principally through a 
portrait she painted of her mother. Changing her residence to a house near the 
Palais Royal, she attracted the attention of the Duchesse de Chartres, and was 
introduced to the court of Louis XVI. From this time forth there was no lack 
of distinguished sitters, and of corresponding profit. Mlle. Vigée represents 
herself as pretty, and of course she became an object of gallant attention. 
“ Amateurs of my face,” she says, “got me to paint them in the hope of being 
able to please me; but I was so absorbed in my art that nothing could divert 
me from it. And then, again, the moral and religious instructions of my mother 
kept me safe against surrounding temptations.” She adds that “the moment } 
detected the affectionate aim of these gentlemen, I painted them looking off, 
which obliges the sitter to turn his eyes aside from the painter. On the slight- 
est movement of the eyeball towards me, I would remark that I was engaged on 
the eyes, and beg them to keep them fixed in the proper direction. My sitters 
were somewhat nettled at this, while my mother, who never left me alone, and 
who was in my confidence, quietly laughed.” Asa finale to this experience, we 
may add that Miss Vigée was much incensed because the Marquis de Choiseul, 
one of her tender-eyed oglers, presumed to act in this way when he had but 
lately married an American girl of sixteen, “one of the most beautiful and per- 
fect beings ever seen.” 

Marriage, assuredly, is the most important circumstance in the life of any 
woman, and not to be overlooked in a biographical notice. The time came for 
Mlle. Vigée to change her name. One of the appreciators of her genius, M. 
Le Brun, passed for an amateur of art and the possessor of a picture collection. 
This individual, evidently covetous of money-making resources, lent the fair artist 
valuable works to copy, and, six months after commencing this sort of angling, de- 
manded her hand. M. Le Brun was tolerably well-formed and good-looking, 
but the lady was far from wishing to espouse him. She was twenty, uncon- 
cerned about her future, since she earned plenty of money, and quite indif- 
ferent to matrimonial advantages. The mother, as the French provident pa- 
rent and the sole surviving authority in such matters, steps in and interposes 
worldly counsels. Believing M. Le Brun to be wealthy, and consequently a 
good party, and certainly ignorant of his ways, she persuades her daughter to 
accept him. Mlle, Vigée accordingly becomes Mme. Vigée Le Brun, January 
11,1776 Personal motives had some influence. The lady was especially eager 
to rid herself of the torment of living with a disagreeable stepfather, who, hav- 
ing retired from business, had got to be indolent and the more ill-natured. She 
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had pondered over the matter some time before yielding, arguing with herself 
up to the last moment, even at the foot of the altar, and then uttered the irrevoca- 
ble yes. The result was an exchange of one trial for another. “ Not,” she 
adds, “that M. Le Brun was a bad man; there was in his character a mingling 
of gentleness and vivacity, and he had an obliging disposition ; in short, he was 
quite amiable. But his inordinate passion for lewd women, joined to that of 
gambling, caused the loss of his own fortune and likewise of mine, of which he 
had entire control. In 1789, when I left France, I had but twenty francs in my 
purse, after having earned a million.” M. Le Brun seems the incarnation of a 
perfect French business man. Having carried on a picture trade with an opu- 
lent Hollander, whose daughter he was to have married, it was of the utmost im- 
portance not to let his union with Mlle. Vigée be published until] he could set- 
tle up his accounts. His wife, as a party to this arrangement, consented the 
more willingly because she was not disposed to abandon a maiden name under 
which she had become so widely known. Commercial casuists may or may not 
sanction the purely business aspect of this agreement, but as far as Mme. Le 
Brun is concerned, there was a Nemesis in store for her which soon revealed 
itself through the logic of events. “A good many who supposed that I might 
marry M. Le Brun,” she says, “ tried to divert me from committing such a fool- 
ish act. Auber, the crown jeweller, told me ina friendly way that it would be 
better for me to tie a stone to my neck and jump into the Seine. A duchess, an 
ambassadress, and another lady, all so young and so pretty, came to me with 
their tardy advice after I had been married a fortnight. ‘For Heaven’s sake,’ 
exclaimed the duchess, ‘don’t marry M. Le Brun; you will be so unhappy !’ 
enforcing her advice with a multitude of facts, which, fortunately, I did not be- 
lieve at the time, but which subsequently were only too well authenticated.” 
Mme. Le Brun seems to have made the best of her situation, for she consoles 
herself by exclaiming, “Thanks to my cherished art, my usual cheerfulness was 
only slightly affected by it.” 

The honeymoon was over, and we find M. Le Brun, true to the system of de- 
moralized French husbands, speculating on the genius of his wife. There was 
no end to sitters for their portraits, and he thought that a few pupils could be 
likewise attended to and the profits of the business increased. “1 consented,” 
says Madame, “without much reflection. A number of young ladies soon 
appeared, whom I had to show how to make eyes, noses, mouths, and oval 
contours, which I was constantly obliged to touch up; this diverted me from my 
own labors and annoyed me exceedingly.” Her greatest trial, it seems, was the 
necessity of keeping up her dignity in her studio. Most of the pupils were older 
than herself. “One morning I entered and found them swinging by a rope 
which they had contrived to attach to a beam in the roof. I assumed a grave 
look, scolded, and pronounced a fine discourse on the evil of losing time: after 
which, wishing to test the swing, I was soon enjoying myself along with the 
rest.” This description of frolicking, coupled with the ennui of A B C work in 
teaching, led Mme. Le Brun to abandon her school entirely. 

The reputation and popularity of Mme. Le Brun steadily increased. She 
had now more sitters, consisting mainly of royal and noble characters, than she 
could attend to, She likewise enjoys public honors. She attends a meeting of 
the French Academy on the occasion of the delivery of a discourse on the ge- 
nius of women, by La Harpe. The famous critic alludes to her pointedly, and 
the enthusiasm of the audience is so great that she comes near fainting with 


confusion, 
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Gratifying as these honors are to her self-love, they are slight in comparison 
with the joys of maternity. Mme. Le Brun in 1780 gives birth to a daughter, 
who in the sequel gives her almost as much trouble as her husband. The entry 
of the little creature into the world is imperilled by the mother’s passion for art. 
“T was so absorbed with my pursuits,” she says, “I never so much as thought 
of making the necessary preparations for my confinement. I worked at my 
‘Venus Binding Cupid’s Wings’ in the intervals of travail the day she was 
born.” 

In 1783 Mme. Le Brun visited Belgium and Holland, and on her return was 
admitted a member of the French Royal Academy of Painting, in spite of some 
opposition on account of her sex. Talent won its way. She continues to paint 
“furiously,” to use her own expression, and so ardently as to impair her health. 
She gives charming entertainments, her house being frequented by the te of 
Parisian society. Concerts and tableaux follow each other without intermis- 
sion, She is a good vocalist, and joins in the musical performances. Music at 
this time was the rage in Paris. The Gluckites and Picciniites quarrel and 
fight duels, while famous literary men like Marmontel take sides and launch their 
epigrams. Pleasure abounds and all is gay, notwithstanding the mutterings of 
the coming social tornado, 

Our space forbids us to linger over the many interesting personages and ep- 

isodes distributed throughout these lively memoirs. We content ourselves with 
one incident showing that baseless calumny and a spirit of exaggeration are not 
confined to the days of “interviewers.” Mme. Le Brun gets up an impromptu 
Greek supper, suggested by a passage in the “ Travels of Anacharsis,” dressing 
herself and ten of her companions, together with the sauces for the table, in 
Greek fashion ; her studio and kitchen with a friend under the same roof, who is 
an amateur of Etruscan vases, provide the material. Corinth currants and a 
flask of old Cyprus wine constitute the extras, the whole affair costing her about 
fifteen francs. When all is ready, the party seat themselves tableau-vivant fash- 
ion, and await the coming of two friends delayed until a late hour, “ Never,” 
she says when they appeared, “did I see such astonishment! It was a long 
time before they could take the seats reserved for them.” The next day the 
supper became the town talk, It was so artistic that the two late-comers spoke 
of it enthusiastically wherever they went. It soon got to be reported that Mme. 
Le Brun had given a supper which cost twenty thousand francs. The King 
Louis XVI. got out of humor on hearing of such extravagance, and reproved one 
of the gentlemen who had assisted at it. Not long after this.she hears from 
Rome that it had cost her forty thousand francs, from Venice that it had cost 
her sixty thousand, and from St. Petersburg that it had cost eighty thousand 
francs. The circumstance is of some importance, considering the tone of public 
sentiment just before the Revolution broke out, a time when democratic criticism 
of the upper classes was rife and of grave political effect. Another circumstance 
affords us further confirmation of this spirit. Mme. Le Brun had painted the 
‘portrait of M. de Calonne, Comptroller of the Finances, for which she received 
the sum of four thousand francs, sent to her in a casket worth about four hun- 
dred more. Some socialist detractors asserted that she had been paid with 
sugar plums enveloped in treasury bonds, and others with a sum sufficient to 
break the treasury, enclosed in a pie! 

But let us dispose of M. Le Brun, the unworthy husband of this talented 
woman. “He always,” says his wife, “took the money I earned. Frequently 
I have retained but six francs in my pocket.” In 1788 she painted Prince 
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Lubomirski, for which portrait the aunt of the Prince sent her twelve thousand 
francs. “I begged M. Le Brun to leave me forty, which he refused to do, pre- 
tending that he had a commercial bill to liquidate.” He often collected her dues 
and neglected to inform her of their settlement. Once only she was paid direct 
one hundred louis. “ Fortunately, my husband was absent, and this sum I could 
keep.” A few days later it defrayed her expenses to Rome, she being obliged 
to emigrate along with those who anticipated the excesses of the French Revo- 
lution. While absent from her country, Mme. Le Brun sent her husband money 
in response to begging letters. She alludes to him once or twice on her return 
to France, after the Revolution is over, and he then disappears. 

The Revolution got under full headway. Every prominent and refined per- 
son basking in the sunshine of royalty was obliged to fly, or stay and encounter 
perils “they knew not of.” People threw sulphur into the gratings of Mme. 
Le Brun’s cellar. “If I chanced to look out of the window, some rough sans- 
culotte was always ncar to shake his fist at me.” Mme. Le Brun decided to 
emigrate the 5th of October, the day of the arrest of Louis XVI. at Versailles. 
“IT set out for lands,” she says, “where the arts flourished and where people 
were civil.” 

We cannot follow Mme. Le Brun in her sojourn on foreign soil. She passed 
the days of her exile in Italy, Prussia, Austria, and Russia. Wherever she 
went, her talents made her a lion in public, and always a welcome guest in pri- 
vate. Sovereigns, nobles, and statesmen sat to her for their portraits, and 
vied with each other in doing her honor. In 1801 she returned to Paris, where, 
with the exception of a three years’ sojourn in England, and an occasional ex- 
cursion on the Continent, she remained for the rest of her life. An incident 
bearing on her domestic life, and which she relates with considerable detail, 
must not be overlooked—the marriage of her daughter during her sojourn in St. 
Petersburg. The young lady is seventeen, and Mme. Le Brun speaks of her as 
charming in every respect—in fact, almost perfect. Her features and form are 
faultless, while both are enhanced by a natural grace; and associated with 
these external qualities are a remarkable memory, a fine voice, the best culture 
in music and the languages, and the finest taste for art. Mme. Le Brun was 
proud of a daughter in whom were concentrated so many admirable points, and 
hoped to enjoy great pleasure from them in her declining years. It is a ques- 
tion whether, in the problem of social development, it is wise for a parent to 
base happiness,on a daughter’s esthetic powers, or for a lover to believe in 
them as guarantees of matrimonial sympathy! Mme. Le Brun, at all events, finds 
herself disappointed in her daughter. Like a good many other daughters, hers 
seems to have lived wholly in the imagination, and, as nature abhors a vacuum, 
to have converted as soon as possible a subjective fancy into an objective reality. 
She encounters a young Russian secretary, whose talents consist of a little drawing 
and a goed handwriting ; he has, moreover, gentle ways, a melancholy expression, 
and “a slightly yellow complexion,” all composing an interesting and romantic 
appearance. The daughter becomes of course enamored, and will not listen to 
reason. The mother delays her consent, and seems to have aroused against her, 
in a sort of cabal, the entire society of St. Petersburg. The ambassador calls 
upon her and presumes to negotiate with her concerning a suitable dot. Her 
daughter, finally, becoming estranged from her, and growing thin, and, at last 
ill, obtains her mother’s reluctant consent, and the marriage takes place. The 
mother charges the misfortune to an old governess who, allowing her child to 
read novels unbeknown to her, controls her mind and so embitters it as to make 
her daughter unmindful of filial obligation. 
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Among the interesting figures on the canvas of Mme. Le Brun’s memoirs, 
there are two presenting a remarkable contrast. One is Marie Antoinette, a re- 
fined woman and the irresponsible victim of insane reformers ; and the other 
Caroline Bonaporte, a parvenu and the natural product of a society remodelled 
by extremists. Mme. Le Brun painted portraits of both these women. Marie 
Antoinette is described as a lovely dignified person, never presuming upon her 
station or ignoring the conditions of polite intercourse. Mme. Le Brun relates that 
she was somewhat intimidated at the first aspect of the Queen on the occasion 
of her first sitting, but that this sentiment soon vanished. “ When Her 
Majesty learned that 1 had a good voice, she rarely gave me a sitting without 
singing a number of duets with me, for she was passionately fond of music.” 
She happened to break an appointment with the Queen owing to indisposition. 
At the next sitting, in a tremor of excitement lest the Queen should be offended, 
she upset her brushes and colors and scattered them over the floor. She was 
about to stoop and pick them up, when Marie Antoinette, remarking that she 
was scarcely able to do so, gathered them up herself and handed them to her—a 
condescending act similar to that of Charles V. towards the illustrious Titian. 

Caroline Bonaparte’s behavior is of another school. Mme. Le Brun is 
evidently no lover of the Bonapartes. On her return to Paris during the First 
Consulate, she was commissioned to paint a portrait of this lady, then the wife 
of Murat. “I could not refuse,” she says, “although I was to get but eighteen 
hundred francs for it, one half my usual price, and a sum the more moderate be- 
cause I had to include her child.” Mme. Murat tormented her in all sorts of 
ways. She brought at her first sitting two maids who were to dress her hair 
while Mme. Le Brun painted, and who of course were sent away on her remon- 
strance. She would not keep her appointments, but on the contrary left long in- 
tervals between the sittings, which served to keep Mme. Le Brun irritable all 
summer. In the mean time the fashions changed, which required at each sitting 
the substitution of a new for an old one. At the beginning she wore pendent 
curls, which had to give way to another style, pearls at the same time being re- 
placed by cameos. And the same with dresses: a low-necked garment edged 
with embroidery, minutely painted, was supplanted by a high-necked dress with- 
out any, or with embroidery of smaller dimensions. Mme. Le Brun lost all 
patience, and remarked to M. Denon, in the hearing of Mme. Murat, that she 
had painted a great many genuine princesses, but never one who annoyed her 
with similar delays. 

This was not the only annoyance she experienced at the hands of the Bona- 
partes. Then, as now, a Bonaparte caused the invasion of France. On the oc- 
cupation of France by the allies in 1814, Mme. Le Brun lived in the environs of 
Paris, and her premises were in the hands of the Prussians. They devastated 
her gardens, drained her wine-cellar, destroyed her beautiful court, and ran- 
sacked her apartments. A faithful domestic in charge of them named Joseph 
(she having taken refuge elsewhere) implored the soldiery to be less wanton and 
content themselves with what he was willing to give them. The only reply he 
got was, “You Frenchmen treated us much worse!” “The Prussians,” she 
says, “told the truth. Poor Joseph and I were the victims of a bad example.” 

Peace finally came, and with it permanent tranquillity for Mme. Le Brun. In 
spite of many losses, due to her husband’s profligacy and her own simplicity in 
business matters, she acquired and preserved a competence which sufficed for 
all her wants. She passed her declining years with a niece, her husband and 
daughter both being dead, enjoying the society of valued friends and of the most 
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distinguished people in Europe. All were glad to assemble in a drawing-room 
where the intrigues and passions of the time were forgotten, and where personal 
refinement and talent were of more consequence than a political prestige. Mme. 
Le Brun died in 1842, at the age of eighty-seven, in her favorite residence at 
Luciennes, a small village near St. Germain, overlooking the beautiful valley of 
the Seine, and in the church of which her body now lies. 

Mwe. Le Brun stands unrivalled among the artists of her sex. She enjoyed 
every honor during her life within the reach of artists of similar ability, being 
an equal member of almost every academy of art in Europe. Her contempora- 
ry, Angelica Kauffman, may be better known from her reputation having been 
spread by travelling connoisseurs in Italy, but in artistic qualities she is inferior 
to Mme. Le Brun. Mme. Le Brun painted during her life six hundred and sixty 
portraits, fifteen compositions or ideal works, and two hundred landscapes, In 
a list of those who sat to her a number of Americans are mentioned, and un- 
doubtedly some of her works are in this country. Whoever possesses them pos- 
sesses valuable works. 

One of her portraits may be given to the reader, taken from the series of her 
pen and ink sketches appended to her memoirs, which, if not in color and visi- 
ble to the eye, is graphic enough from a literary point of view, to be interesting. 
It is that of Dr. Franklin. “I saw,” she says, “ Dr. Franklin for the first time 
when painting the portrait of the brother of the King, afterward Louis XVIII. 
He came with other ambassadors to make a court call. I was struck with his 
extreme simplicity of manner. He wore an entirely gray suit, straight hair, un- 
powdered, falling over his shoulders ; and had it not been for his noble features, 
I should have taken him for a burly farmer, so great was the contrast between him 
and the other diplomats, all of whom were powdered, in full dress, and glitter- 
ing with gold and orders. No man in Paris was more in the fashion and more 
in favor. The crowd ran after him on his promenades and in all public places, 
Hats, canes, and tobacco-boxes were made @ /a Frank/in, and it was regarded 
a great good fortune to be invited to dine in his society. I may say, however, 
that meeting him, even very frequently, was not sufficient to satisfy the curiosi- 
ty he provoked. I saw a good deal of him at the house of Mme. Brion, who 
lived at Passy, and where Franklin passed all his evenings. Mme. Brion and 
her two daughters were good musicians, and he seemed to listen to them with 
pleasure ; but, in the intervals of their performances, I never heard him utter a 
word, which led me to believe that the Doctor was committed to silence.” 

To all who read French, and to all who admire an honest and earnest labor- 
er in this work-day world, no more entertaining work can be recommended than 


“Souvenirs de Madame Vigée Le Brun.” 
J. DURAND. 
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OVERLAND. 


By J. W. De Forest, Author of “ Miss Ravenel’s Conversion,” etc. 





CHAPTER XXV. 


\ \ 7 HEN Thurstane perceived that the towline had parted and that the boat 
was gliding down the San Juan, he called sharply, “ Paddle!” 

He was in no alarm as yet. The line, although of rawhide, was switching on 
the surface of the rapid current; it seemed easy enough to recover it and make 
a new fastening. Passing from the stern to the bow, he knelt down and dipped 
one hand in the water, ready to clutch the end of the lariat. 

But a boat five feet long and twelve feet broad, especially when made of can- 
vas on a frame of light sticks, is not handily paddled against swift water; and 
the Buchanan (as the voyagers afterward named it) not only sagged awkwardly, 
but showed a strong tendency to whirl around like an egg-shell as it was. 
Moreover, the loose line almost instantly took the direction of the stream, and 
swept so rapidly shoreward that by the time Thurstane was in position to seize 
it, it was rods away. 

“ Row for the bank,” he ordered. But just as he spoke therescame a little 
noise which was to these three men the crack of doom. The paddle of that 
most unskilful navigator, Sweeny, snapped in two, and the broad blade of it was 
instantly out of reach. Next the cockle-shell of a boat was spinning on its keel- 
less bottom, and whirling broadside on, bow foremost, stern foremost, any way, 
down the San Juan. 

“Paddle away!” shouted Thurstane to Glover. “Drive her in shore! 
Pitch her in!” 

The old coaster sent a quick, anxious look down the river, and saw at once 
that there was no chance of reaching the bank. Below them, not three hundred 
yards distant, was an archipelago of rocks, the aééris of fallen precipices and 
pinnacles, through which, for half a mile or more, the water flew in whirlpools 
and foam. They were drifting at great speed toward this frightful rapid, and, if 
they entered it, destruction was sure and instant. Only the middle of the stream 
showed a smooth current; and there was less than half a minute in which to 
reach it. Without a word Glover commenced paddling as well as he could away 
from the bank. 

“What are you about?” yelled Thurstane, who saw Clara on the roof of the 
Casa Grande, and was crazed at the thought of leaving her there. She would 
suspect that he had abandoned her; she would be massacred by the Apaches ; 
she would starve in the desert, etc. 

Glover made no reply. His whole being was engaged in the struggle of 
evading immediate death. 

One more glance, one moment of manly, soldierly reflection, enabled Thur- 
stane to comprehend the fate which was upon him, and to bow to it with resigna- 
tion. Turning his back upon the foaming reefs which might the next instant be 
his executioners, he stood up in the boat, took off his cap, and waved a farewell 
to Clara. He was so unconscious of anything but her and his parting from her 
that for some time he did not notice that the slight craft had narrowly shaved 
the rocks, that it had barely crawled into the middle current, and that he was 
temporarily safe. He kept his eyes fixed upon the Casa and upon the girl’s mo- 
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tionless figure until a monstrous, sullen precipice slid in between. He was like 
one who breathes his last with straining gaze settled on some loved face, part- 
ing from which is worse than death. When he could see her no longer, nor the 
ruin which sheltered her, and which suddenly seemed to him a paradise, he 
dropped his head between his hands, utterly unmanned. 

“?Twon’t dew to give it up while we float, Major,” said Glover, breveting the 
lieutenant by way of cheering him. 

“1 don’t give it up,” replied Thurstane ; “but I had a duty to do there, and 
now I can’t do it.” 

“ There’s dooties to be tended to here, I reckon,” suggested Glover. 

“They will be done,” said the officer, raising his head and settling his face. 
“How can we help you?” 

“Don’t seem to need much help. The river doos the paddlin’; wish it 
didn’t. No ’casion to send anybody aloft. I'll take a seat in the stern ’n’ mind 
the hellum, Guess that’s all they is to be done.” 

“You dum paddywhack,” he presently reopened, “ what d’ye break yer pad- 
dle for?” 

“T didn’t break it,” yapped Sweeny indignantly. “It broke itself.” 

“Well, what d’ye say y’ could paddle for, when y’ couldn’t ?” 

“IT can paddle. I paddled as long as I had anythin’ but a sthick.” 

“Oh, you dum landlubber!” smirked Glover. “What if I should order ye 
to the masthead ?” 

“] wouldn’t go,” asseverated Sweeny. “1’ll moind no man who isn’t me su- 
parior officer. 1’ve moindin’ enough to doin the arrmy. I wouldn’t go onless 
the liftinint towld me. Thin I’d go.” 

“Guess y’ wouldn’t now.” 

“Vis 1 wud.” 

“ But they an’t no mast.” 

“T mane if there was one.” 

This kind of babble Glover kept up for some minutes, with the sole object 
of amusing and cheering Thurstane, whose extreme depression surprised and 
alarmed him. He knew that the situation was bad, and that it would take lots 
of pluck to bring them through it. 

“Capm, where d’ye think we’re bound?” he presently inquired. ‘ Where- 
abouts doos this river come out?” 

“Tt runs into the Colorado of the West, and that runs into the head of the 
Gulf of California.” 

“Californy! Reckon I'll git to the diggins quicker ’n I expected. Goin’ at 
this rate, we'll make about a hundred ’n’ twenty knots a day. What’s the dis- 
tance to Californy ?” 

“ By the bends of the river it can’t be less than twelve hundred miles to the 


gulf.” 

“Whew!” went Glover. “Ten days’ sailin’, Wal, smooth water all the 
way?” 

“ The San Juan has never been navigated. So far as I know, we are the first 
persons who ever launched a boat on it.” 

“Whew! Why, it’s like discoverin’ Ameriky. Wal, what d’ye guess about 
the water? Any chance ’f its bein’ smooth clear through ?” 

“The descent to the gulf must be two or three thousand feet, perhaps more, 
We can hardly fail to find rapids. I shouldn’t be astonished by a cataract.” 

Glover gave a long whistle and fell into grave meditation. His conclusion 
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was: “Can’t navigate nights, that’s a fact. Have to come toanchor. That 
makes twenty days on’t. Wal, Capm, fust thing is to fish up a bit ’f driftwood 
’n’ whittle out ’nother paddle. Want a boat-pole, too, like thunder. We're aw- 
ful short ’f spars for a long voyage.” 

His lively mind had hardly dismissed this subject before he remarked : “ Dum 
cur’ous that towline breaking. 1 overhauled every foot on’t. I’d a bet my bot- 
tom fo’pence on its drawin’ ten ton. Haul in the slack end ’n’ let’s hev a peek 
at it.” 

The tip of the lariat, which was still attached to the boat, being handed to him, 
he examined it minutely, closed his eyes, whistled, and ejaculated, “ Sawed!” 

“What?” asked Thurstane. 

“ Sawed,” repeated Glover. “That leather was haggled in tew with a jagged 
knife or a sharp flint or suthin ’f that sort. Done a purpose, ’s sure ’s I'ma 
sinner,” ; 

Thurstane took the lariat, inspected the breakage carefully, and scowled with 
helpless rage. 

“That infernal Texan!” he muttered. 

“Sho!” said Glover. “That feller? Anythin’ agin ye? Wal, Capm, then 
all I’ve got to say is, you come off easy. That feller ’d cut a sleepin’ man’s 
throat. I sh’d say thank God for the riddance. Tell ye I’ve watched that cuss, 
Been blastedly afeard ’f him. Hevso, by George! The further I git from him 
the safer I feel.” 

“Not anice man to leave siere,” muttered Thurstane, whose anxiety was 
precisely not for himself, but for Clara. The young fellow could not be got to 
talk much ; he was a good deal upset by his calamity. The parting from Clara 
was an awful blow; the thought of her dangers made him feel as if he could 
jump overboard ; and, lurking deep in his soul, there was an ugly fear that Coro- 
nado might now win her. He was furious moreover at having been tricked, 
and meditated bedlamite plans of vengeance. Fora time he stared more at the 
mangled lariat than at the amazing scenery through which he was gliding. 

And yet that scenery, although only a prelude, only an overture to the trans- 
cendent oratorios of landscape which were to follow, was in itself a horribly sub- 
lime creation. Not twenty minutes after the snapping of the towline the boat 
had entered one of those stupendous cafions which form the distinguishing char- 
acteristic of the great American table-land, and make it a region unlike any 
other in the world. 

Remember that the cafion is a groove chiselled out of rock by a river. Al- 
though a groove, it is never straight for long distances. The river at its birth 
was necessarily guided by the hollows of the primal plateau; moreover, it was 
tempted to labor along the softest surfaces. Thus the cafion is a sinuous gully, 
cut down from the hollows of rocky valleys, and following their’ courses of de- 
scent from mountain-chain toward ocean. 

In these channels the waters have chafed, ground, abraded, eroded for cen- 
turies which man cannot number. Like the Afreets of the Arabian Nights, they 
have been mighty slaves, subject to a far mightier master. That potent magi- 
cian whose lair is in the centre of the earth, and whom men have vaguely styled 
the attraction of gravitation, has summoned them incessantly toward himself. 
In their struggle to render him obedience, they have accomplished results which 
make all the works of man insignificant by comparison. 

To begin with, vast lakes, which once swept westward from the bases of the 
Rocky Mountains, were emptied into the Pacific. Next the draining currents, 
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transformed into rivers, cut their way through the soil which formerly covered 
the table-lands and commenced their attrition upon the underlying continent of 
sandstone. It was a grinding which never ceased; every pebble and every 
bowlder which lay in the way was pressed into the endless labor; mountains 
were used up in channelling mountains, 

The central magician was insatiable and pitiless ; he demanded not only the 
waters, but whatever they could bring ; he hungered after the earth and all that 
covered it. His obedient Afreets toiled on, denuding the plateaux of their soil, 
washing it away from every slope and peak, pouring it year by year into the 
cafions, and whirling it on to the ocean. The rivers, the brooklets, the springs, 
and the rains all joined in this eternal robbery. Little by little an eighth of a 
continent was stripped of its loam, its forests, its grasses, its flowers, its vegeta- 
tion of every species. What had been a land of fertility became an arid and 
rocky desert. 

Then the minor Afreets perished of the results of their own obedience. 
There being no soil, the fountains disappeared; there being no evaporation, the 
rains diminished. Deprived of sustenance, nearly all the shorter streams dried 
up, and the channels which they had hewn became arid gullies. Only those 
rivers continued to exist which drew their waters from the snowy slopes of the 
Rocky Mountains or from the spurs and ranges which intersect the plateaux. 
The ages may come when these also will cease to flow, and throughout all this 
portion of the continent the central magician will call for his Afreets in vain. 

For some time we must attend much to the scenery of the desert thus cre- 
ated. It has become one of the individuals of our story, and interferes with the 
fate of the merely human personages. Thurstane could not long ignore its mag- 
nificent, oppressive, and potent presence. Forgetting somewhat his anxieties 
about the loved one whom he had left behind, he looked about him with some 
such amazement as if he had been translated from earth into regions of super- 
nature. 

‘The cafion through which he was flying was a groove cut in solid sandstone, 
less than two hundred feet wide, with precipitous walls of fifteen hundred feet, 
from the summit of which the rock sloped away into buttes and peaks a thou- 
sand feet higher. On every side the horizon was halt a mile above his head. 
He was in a chasm, twenty-five hundred feet below the average surface of the 
earth, the floor of which was a swift river. 

He seemed to himself to be traversing the abodes of the Genii. Although 
he had only heard of “ Vathek,” he thought of the Hall of Eblis. It was such an 
abyss as no artist has ever hinted, excepting Doré in his picturings of Dante’s 
“Inferno.” Could Dante himself have looked into it, he would have peopled it 
with the most hopeless of his lost spirits. The shadow, the aridity, the barren- 
ness, the solemnity, the pitilessness, the horrid cruelty of the scene, were more 
than might be received into the soul. It was something which could not be im- 
agined, and which when seen could not be fully remembered. To gaze on it 
was like beholding the mysterious, wicked countenance of the father of all evil. 
It was a landscape which was a fiend. 

The precipices were not bare and plain faces of rock, destitute of minor fin- 
ish and of color. They had their horrible decorations; they showed the in- 
genuity and the artistic force of the Afreets who had fashioned them ; they were 
wrought and tinted with a demoniac splendor suited to their magnitude. It 
seemed as if some goblin Michel Angelo had here done his carving and fresco- 
ing at the command of the hordes of hell. Layers of brown, gray, and orange 
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sandstone, alternated from base to summit; and these tints were laid on with 
a breadth of effect which was prodigious—a hundred feet in height and miles in 
length at a stroke of the brush. 

The architectural and sculptural results were equally monstrous. There were 
lateral shelves twenty feet in width, and thousands of yards in length. There 
were towers, pilasters, and formless caryatides, a quarter of a mile in height. 
Great bulks projected, capped by gigantic mitres or diadems, and flanked by 
cavernous indentations. In consequence of the varying solidity of the stone, 
the river had wrought the precipices into a series of innumerable monuments, 
more or less enormous, commemorative of combats. There had been intermi- 
nable strife here between the demons of earth and the demons of water, and each 
side had set up its trophies. It was the Vatican and the Catacombs of the 
Genii; it was the museum and the mausoleum of the forces of nature. 

At various points tributary gorges, the graves of fluvial gods who had per. 
ished long ago, opened into the main cafion. In passing these the voyagers 
had momentary glimpses of sublimities and horrors which seemed like the 
handiwork of that “anarch old,” who wrought before the shaping of the uni- 
verse One of these sarcophagi was a narrow cleft, not more than eighty feet 
broad, cut from surface to base of a bed of sandstone one-third of a mile in 
depth. It was inhabited by an eternal gloom which was like the shadow of the 
blackness of darkness. The stillness, the absence of all life whether animal or 
vegetable, the dungeon-like closeness of the monstrous walls, were beyond lan- 
guage. ‘ 

Another gorge was aruin. The rock here being of various degrees of den- 
sity, the waters had essayed a thousand channels. All the softer veins had 
been scooped out and washed away, leaving the harder blocks and masses piled 
in a colossal grotesque confusion. Along the sloping sides of the gap stood 
bowlders, pillars, needles, and strange shapes of stone, peering over each other’s 
heads into the gulf below. It was as if an army of misshapen monsters and 
giants had been petrified with horror, while staring at some inconceivable deso- 
lation and ruin. There was no hope for this concrete despair; no imaginable 
voice could utter for it a word of consolation ; the gazer, like Dante amid the 
tormented, could only “look and pass on.” 

At one point two lateral cafions opened side by side upon the San Juan. 
The partition was a stupendous pile of rock fifteen hundred feet in altitude, but 
so narrow that it seemed to the voyagers below like the single standing wall of 
some ruined edifice. Although the space on its summit was broad enough fora 
cathedral, it did not appear to them that it would afford footing to a man, while 
the enclosing fissures looked narrow enough to be crossed at a bound. On 
either side of this isolated bar of sandstone a plumb-line might have been drop- 
ped straight to the level of the river. The two chasms were tombs of shadow, 
where nothing ever stirred but winds. 

The solitude of this continuous panorama of precipices was remarkable. It 
was a region without man, or beast, or bird, or insect. The endless rocks, not 
only denuded, but eroded and scraped by the action of bygone waters, could 
furnish no support for animal life. A beast of prey, or even a mountain goat, 
would have starved here. Could a condor of the Andes have visited it, he would 
have spread his wings at once to leave it. 

Yet horrible as the scene was, it was so sublime that it fascinated. For 
hours, gazing at lofty masses, vast outlines, prodigious assemblages of rocky 
imagery, endless strokes of natural frescoing, the three adventurers either ex- 
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changed rare words of astonishment, or lay in reveries which transported them 
beyond earth. What Thurstane felt he could only express by recalling random 
lines of the “ Paradise Lost.” It seemed to him as if they might at any mo- 
ment emerge upon the lake of burning marl, and float into the shadow of the 
walls of Pandemonium. He would not have felt himself carried much beyond 
his present circumstances, had he suddenly beheld Satan, 

High on a throne of* royal state, which far 

Outshone the wealth of Ormus and of Ind. 

He was roused from his dreams by the quick, dry, grasshopper-like voice of 
Phineas Glover, asking, “* What’s that ?” 

A deep whisper came up,the chasm. They could hardly distinguish it when 
they stretched their hearing to the utmost. It seemed to steal with difficulty 
against the rushing flood, and then to be swept down again. It sighed threaten- 
ingly for a moment, and instantaneously became silence. One might liken it to 
a ghost trying to advance through some castle hall, only to be borne backward 
by the fitful night-breeze, or by some mysterious bar. Was the desert inhabited, 
and by disembodied demons ? 

After a further flight of half a mile, this variable sigh changed to a contin- 
uous murmur, There was now before the voyagers a straight course of nearly 
two miles, at the end of which lay hid the unseen power which gave forth this 
solemn menace. The river, perfectly clear of rocks, was a sheet of liquid por- 
phyry, an arrow of dark-red water slightly flecked with foam, The walls of the 
cafion, scarcely fifty yards apart and more stupendous than ever, rose in preci- 
pices without a landing-place or a foothold. So far as eye could pierce into the 
twilight of the sublime chasm, there was not a spot where the boat could be ar- 
rested in its flight, or where a swimmer could find a shelf of safety. 

“It is a rapid,” said Thurstane. “ You did well, Captain Glover, to get an- 
other paddle.” 

“Lord bless ye!” returned the skipper impatiently, “it’s lucky I was whit- 
tlin’ while you was thinkin’, If we on’y had a boat-hook ! ” 

From moment to moment the murmur came nearer and grew louder. It was 
smothered and then redoubled by the reverberations of the cafion, so that some- 
times it seemed the tigerish snarl of a rapid, and sometimes the Jeonine roar of a 
cataract. A bend of the chasm at last brought the voyagers in sight of the 
monster, which was frothing and howling to devour them, It was a terrific 
spectacle. It was like Apollyon “ straddling quite across the way,” to intercept 
Christian in the Valley of the Shadow of Death. From one dizzy rampart to 
the other, and as far down the echoing cavern as eye could reach, the river was 
white with an arrowy rapid storming though a labyrinth of rocks, 

Sweeny, evidently praying, moved his lips in silence. Glover's face had the 
keen, anxious, watchful look of the sailor affronting shipwreck ; and Thurstane’s 
the set, enduring rigidity of the soldier who is tried to his utmost by cannonade. 





CHAPTER XXVI. 


‘THE three adventurers were entering the gorge of an impassable rapid. 

Here had once been the barrier of a cataract ; the waters had ground through 
it, tumbled it down, and gnawed it to tatters; the scattered bowlders which 
showed through the foam were the remnants of the Cyclopean feast. 

There appeared to be no escape from death. Any one of those stones would 
rend the canvas boat from end to end, or double it into a wet rag; and if a 
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swimmer should perchance reach the bank, he would drown there, .ooking up at 
precipices ; or, if he should find a footing, it would only be to starve. 

“ There is our chance,”’ said Thurstane, pointing to a bowlder as large as a 
house which stood under the northern wall of the cafion, about a quarter of a 
mile above the first yeast of the rapid. 

He and Glover each took a paddle. They had but one object: it was to get 
under the lee of the bowlder, and so stop their descent; after that they would 
see what more could be done. Danger and safety were alike swift here ; it was 
a hurry as of battle or tempest. Almost before they began to hope for success, 
they were circling in the narrow eddy, very nearly a whirlpool, which wheeled 
just below the isolated rock. Even here the utmost caution was necessary, for 
while the Buchanan was as light as a bubble, it was also as fragile. 

Sounding the muddy water with their paddles, they slowly glided into the 
angle between the bowlder and the precipice, and jammed the fragment of the 
towline in a crevice. For the first time in six hours, and in a run of thirty miles, 
they were at rest. Wiping the sweat of labor and anxiety from their brows, 
they looked about them, at first in silence, querying what next? 

“1 wish I was on an iceberg,” said Glover in his despair. 

“ An’ I wish I was in Oirland,” added Sweeny. “But if the divil himself 
was to want to desart here, he couldn’t.” 

Thurstane believed that he had seen Clara for the last time, even should she 
escape her own perils. Through his field-glass he surveyed the whole gloomy 
scene with microscopic attention, searching for an exit out of this monstrous 
man-trap, and searching in vain. It was as impossible to descend the rapid as it 
was to scale the walls of the cafion. He had just heard Sweeny say, “1 wish I 
was bein’ murthered by thim naygurs,” and had smiled at the utterance of des- 
peration with a grim sympathy, when a faint hope dawned upon him. 

Not more than a yard above the water was a ledge or shelf in the face of the 
precipice. The layer of sandstone immediately over this shelf was evidently 
softer than the general mass; and in other days (centuries ago), when it had 
formed one level with the bed of the river, it had been deeply eroded. This ero- 
sion had been carried along the cafion on an even line of altitude as far as the 
softer layer extended. Thurstane could trace it with his glass for what seemed 
to him a mile, and there was of course a possibility that it reached below 
the foot of the rapid. The groove was everywhere about twenty feet high, while 
its breadth varied from a yard or so to nearly a rod. 

Here, then, was a road by which they might perhaps turn the obstacle. The 
only difficulty was that while the bed of the river descended rapidly, the shelf 
kept on at the same elevation, so that eventually the travellers would come to a 
jumping-off place. How high would it be? Could they get down it so as tore- 
gain the stream and resume their navigation? Well, they must try it; there 
was no other road. With one eloquent wave of his hand Thurstane pointed out 
this slender chance of escape to his comrades. 

“ Hurray!” shouted Glover, after a long stare, in which the emotions suc- 
ceeded each other like colors in a dolphin. 

“ Can we make the jump at the other end?” asked the lieutenant. 

“ Reckon so,” chirruped Glover. ‘“ Look a here.” 

He exhibited a pile of unpleasant-looking matter which proved to be a mass 
of strips of fresh hide. 

“Hoss skin,” he explained. “ Peeled off a mustang. Borrowed it from that 
Texan cuss. Thought likely we might want to splice our towline. ’Bout ten 
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fathom, I reckon; ’n’ there’s the lariat, two fathom more. All we’ve got to do 
is to pack up, stick our backs under, ’n’ travel. 

It was three o’clock in the afternoon when they commenced their prepara- 
tions for making this extraordinary portage. Sunk as they were twenty-five 
hundred feet in the bowels of the earth, the sun had already set for them ; but 
they were still favored witha sort of twilight radiance, and they could count upon 
it for a couple of hours longer. Carefully the guns, paddles, and stores were 
landed on the marvellous causeway ; and then, with still greater caution, the 
boat was lifted to the same support and taken to pieces. The whole mass of 
material, some two hundred pounds in weight, was divided into three portions. 
Each shouldered his pack, and the strange journey commenced. 

“ Sweeny, don’t you fall off,” said Glover. We can’t spare them sticks.” 

“Tf I fall off, ye may shute me where I stand,” returned Sweeny. “I know 
better ’n to get drowned and starved to death in wan. I can take care av meself. 
I’ve sailed this a way many a time in th’ ould counthry.” 

The road was a smooth and easy one, barring a few cumbering bowlders. 
To the left and below was the river, roaring, hissing, and foaming through its 
chevaux de frise of rocks. In front the cafion stretched on and on until its walls 
grew dim with shadow and distance. Above were overhanging precipices and a 
blue streak of sunlit sky. 

It was quite dusk with the wanderers before they reached a point where the 
San Juan once more flowed with an undisturbed current. 

“We can’t launch by this light,” said Thurstane. ‘ We will sleep here.” 

“Tt'll be a longish night,” commented Glover. “ But don’t see’s we can 
shorten it by growlin’. When fellahs travel in the bowels ’f th’ earth, they’ve got 
to follow the customs ’f th’ country. Puts mein mind of Jonah in the whale’s 
belly. Putty short tacks, Capm. Nine hours a day won’t git us along any too 
fast. But can’t help it. Night travellin’ ain’t suited to our boat. Suthin’ 
like a bladder football: one pin-prick ’d cowallapse it. Wal, so we’ll settle. 
Lucky we wanted our blankets to set on. ’Pears to me this rock’s a leetle 
harder’n a common deck plank. Unroll the boat, Capm? Wal, guess we'd 
better. Needs dryin’ a speck. Too much soakin’ an’t good for canvas. Better 
dry it out, ’n’ fold it up, ’n’ sleep on’t. This passageway that we’re in, sh’d say 
it might git up a smart draught. Whatd’ye say to this spot forcampin’? Twenty 
foot breadth of beam here. Kind of a stateroom, or bridal chamber. No need 
*f fallin’ out. Ever walk in yer sleep, Sweeny? Bettercut it right square off 
to-night. Five fathom down to the river, sh’d say. Splash ye awfully, 
Sweeny.” 

Thus did Captain Glover prattle in his cheerful way while the party made its 
preparations for the night. 

They were in a deep cut of the shelf, with fifteen hundred or two thousand 
feet of sandstone above, and the porphyry-colored river thirty feet below. They 
were like ants lodged in some transverse crack of a lofty wall. The narrow strip 
of sky far above their heads was darkening rapidly with the approach of night, 
and with an accumulation of clouds. All of a sudden there wasa descent of 
muddy water, charged with particles of red «arth and powdered sandstone, pour- 
ing by them down the overhanging precipice. 

“ Liftinant!” exclaimed Sweeny, “thim naygurs up there is washin’ their 
dirty hides an’ pourin’ the suds down on us.” 

“It’s the rain, Sweeny. There’s a shower on the plateau above.” 
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“The rain, is #?. Thin all nate people in that counthry must stand in great 
nade of ombrellys.” 

The scene was more marvellous than ever. Not a drop of rain fell in the 
river; the immense facade opposite them was as dry as a skull; yet here was 
this muddy cataract. It fell for half an hour, scarcely so much as spattering 
them in their recess, but plunging over them into the torrent beneath. By the 
time it ceased they had eaten their supper of hard bread and harder beef, and 
lighted their pipes to allay their thirst. There was a laying of plans to regain 
the river to-morrow, a grave calculation as to how long their provisions would 
last, and in general much talk about their chances. 

“Not a shine of a lookout for gittin’ back to the Casa?” queried Captain 
Glover. “Knowed it,” he added, when the lieutenant sadly shook his head. 
“Fool for talkin’ ’bout it. How "bout reachin’ the trail to the Moqui country ?” 

“IT have been thinking of it all day,” said Thurstane. “ We must give it up. 
Every one of the branch cafions on the other bank trends wrong. We couldn't 
cross them; we should have to follow them; it’s an impassable hell of a coun- 
try. We might by bare chance reach the Moqui pueblos ; but the probability 
is that we should die in the desert of thirst. We shall have to run the river. 
Perhaps we shall have to run the Colorado too. If so, we had better keep on to 
Diamond creek, and from there push by land to Cactus Pass. Cactus Pass is on 
the trail, and we may meet emigrants there. I don’t know what better to sug- 

est.” 
. “ Dessay it’s a tiptop idee,” assented Glover cheeringly. ‘ Anyhow, if we 
take on down the river, it seems like follyin’ the guidings of Providence.” 

In spite of their strange situation and doubtful prospects, the three adven- 
turers slept early and soundly. When they awoke it was daybreak, and after 
chewing the hardest, dryest, and rawest of breakfasts, they began their prepara- 
tions to reach the river. To effect this, it was necessary to find a cleft in the 
ledge where they could fasten a cord securely, and below it a footing at the 
water’s edge where they could put their boat together and launch it. It would 
not do to go far down the cafion, for the bed of the stream descended while the 
shelf retained its level, and the distance between them was already sufficiently 
alarming. After an anxious search they discovered a bowlder lying in the river 
beneath the shelf, with a flat surface perfectly suited to their purpose. There, 
too, was a cleft, but a miserably small one. 

“We can’t jam a cord in that,” said Glover; “nor the handle of a paddle 
nuther.” i 

“Tt 'll howld me bagonet,” suggested Sweeny. 

“It can be made to hold it,” decided Thurstane. “We must drill away till 
it does hold it.” 

An hour’s labor enabled them to insert the bayonet to the handle and wedge 
it with spikes split oft from the precious wood of the paddles. When it seemed 
firm enough to support a strong lateral pressure, Glover knotted on to it, in his 
deft sailor fashion, a strip of the horse hide, arid added others to that until he 
had a cord of some forty feet. After testing evéry inch and every knot, he said: 
“Who starts first?” 

“T will try it,” answered Thurstane. 

“ Lightest first, I reckon,” obset ved Glover. 

Sweeny looked at the precipice, slipped about the shelf uneasily, made a 
struggle with his fears, and asked, “ Will ye let me down aisy ?” 

“ Jest ’s easy ’s rollin’ off a log.” 
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“That’s aisy enough. It’s the lightin’ that’s har-rd. If-it comes to rowlin’ 
down, I’ll let ye have the first rowl. I’ve no moind to git ahead of me betthers.” 

“Try it, my lad,” said Thurstane. “The real danger comes with the last 
man. He will have to trust to the bayonet alone.” 

* An’ what'll I do whin I get down there?” 

“Take the traps off the cord as we send them down, and pile them on the 
rock,” 

“I’m off,” said Sweeny, after one more look into the chasm. While the 
others held the cord to keep the strain from coming on the bayonet, he gripped 
it with both hands, edged stern foremost over the precipice, and slipped rapidly 
to the bowlder, whence he sent up a hoot of exultation. The cord was drawn 
back ; the boat was made up in two bundles, which were lowered in succession ; 
then the provisions, paddles, arms, etc. Now came the question whether Thur- 
stane or Glover should remain last on the ledge. 

“ Lightest last,” said the lean skipper. ‘“ Stands to reason.” 

“It’s my duty to take the hot end of the poker,” replied the officer. 

“Loser goes first,” said Glover, producing a copper. “ Heads or tails?” 

“ Heads,” guessed Thurstane. 

“Tt’s a tail. Catch hold, Capm. Slow ’n’ easy till you get over.” 

The cord holding firm, Thurstane reached the bowlder, and was presently 
joined by Glover, 

“Liftinant, I want me bagonet,” cried Sweeny. ‘I'll go up afther it.” 

“ How the dickens ’d you git down again?” asked Glover. “Guess you'll 
have to leave your bayonet where it sticks, But, Capm, we want that line. 
Can’t you shute it away, clost by th’ edge?” 

The third shot was a lucky one, and brought down the precious cord. Then 
came the work of putting the boat into shape, launching it, getting in the stores, 
and lastly the voyagers, 

“Tight ’s a drum yit,” observed Glover, surveying the coracle admiringly. 
“Fust time I ever sailed o# canvas. Great notion. Don’t draw more’n three 
inches. Might sail acrost country with it. Capm, it’s the only boat ever in- 
vented that could git down this blasted river.” 

Glover and Sweeny, two of the most talkative creatures on earth, chattered 
to each other. Thurstane sometimes listened to them, sometimes lost himself 
in reveries about Clara, sometimes surveyed the scenery of the cafion, 

The abyss was always the. same, yet with colossal variety: here and there 
yawnings of veined precipices, followed by cavernous closings of the awful sides ; 
breakings in of subsidiary cafions, some narrow clefts, and others gaping shat- 
tered mouths; the walls now presenting long lines of rampart, and now a suc- 
cession of peaks, But still, although they had now traversed the chasm for 
seventy or eighty miles, they found no close and no declension to its solemn 
grandeur, 

At last came another menace, a murmur deeper and hoarser than that of the 
rapid, steadily swelling as they advanced until it was a continuous thunder. 
This time there could be no doubt that they were entering upon a scene of yet 
undecided battle between the eternal assault of the river and the immemorial re- 
sistance of the mountains, 

The quickening speed of the waters, and the ceaseless bellow of their charg- 
ing trumpets as they tore into some yet unseen abyss, announced one of those 
struggles of nature in which man must be a Spectator or a victim, 
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CHAPTER XXVII. 


As Thurstane approached the cataract of the San Juan he thought of the 
rapids above Niagara, and of the men who had been whirled down them, foresee- 
ing their fate and struggling against it, but unable to escape it. 

“ We must keep near one wall or the other,” he said. “The middle of the 
river is sure death.” 

Paddling toward the northern bank, simply because it had saved them in 

‘their former peril, they floated like a leaf in the shadows of the precipices, watch- 
ing for some footway by which to turn the lair of the monster ahead. 

The scenery here did not consist exclusively of two lofty ramparts fronting 
each other. Before the river had established its present channel it had tried the 
strength of the plateau in various directions, slashing the upper strata into a suc- 
cession of cafions, which were now lofty and arid gullies, divided from each other 
by every conceivable form of rocky ruin. Rotundas, amphitheatres, castellated 
walls, cathedrals of unparalleled immensity, fagades of palaces huge enough to 
be the abodes of the principalities and powers of the air, far-stretching sem- 
blances of cities tottering to destruction, all fashions of domes, towers, minarets, 
spires, and obelisks, with a populationsof misshapen demons and monsters, look- 
ed down from sublime heights upon the voyagers. At every turn in the river 
the panorama changed, and they beheld new marvels of this Titanic architecture. 
There was no end to the gigantic and grotesque variety of the commingling out- 
lines. The vastness, the loneliness, the stillness, the twilight sombreness, were 
awful. And through all reverberated incessantly the defiant clarion of the cata- 
ract. 

The day was drawing to that early death which it has always had and must 
always have in these abysses. Knowing how suddenly darkness would fall, and 
not daring to attempt the unknown without light, the travellers looked fora 
mooring spot. There was a grim abutment at least eighteen hundred feet high ; 
at its base two rocks, which had tumbled ages ago from the summit, formed a 
rude breakwater, and on this barrier had collected a bed of coarse pebbles, 
strewn with driftwood. Here they stopped their flight, unloaded the boat and 
beached it. The drift-wood furnished them a softer bed than usual, and mate- 
rials for a fire. 

Night supervened with the suddenness of a death which has been looked for, 
but which is at last a surprise. Shadow after shadow crept down the walls of 
the chasm, blurred its projections, darkened its faces, and crowded its recesses, 
The line of sky, seen through the jagged and sinuous opening above, changed 
slowly to gloom and then to blackness, There was no light in this rocky intes- 
tine of the earth except the red flicker of the camp-fire. It fought feebly with 
the powers of darkness; it sent tremulous despairing flashes athwart the swift 
ebony river; it reached out with momentary gleams to the nearer facades of 
precipice ; it reeled, drooped, and shuddered as if in hopeless horror, Proba- 
bly, since the world began, no other fire lighted by man had struggled against 
the gloom of this tremendous amphitheatre. The darknesses were astonished at 
it, but they were also uncomprehending and hostile, They refused to be dis- 
sipated, and they were victorious, 

After two hours a change came upon the scene, The moon rose, filled the 
upper air with its radiance, and bathed in silver the slopes of the mountains, 
The narrow belt of visible sky resembled a milky way. The light continued to 
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descend and work miracles. Isolated turrets, domes, and pinnacles came out 
in gleaming relief against the dark-blue background of the heavens, The oppo- 
site crest of the cafion shone with a broad illumination. All the uncouth de- 
mons and monsters of the rocks awoke, glaring and blinking, to menace the voy- 
agers in the depths below. The contrast between this supereminent brilliancy 
and the sullen obscurity of the subterranean river made the latter seem more 
than ever like Styx or Acheron. 

The travellers were awakened in the morning by the trumpetings of the cat- 
aract. They embarked and dropped down the stream, hugging the northern 
rampart and watching anxiously, Presently there was a clear sweep of a mile; 
the clamor now came straight up to them with redoubled vehemence ; a ghost 
of spray arose and waved threateningly, as if forbidding further passage. It 
was the roar and smoke of an artillery which had thundered for ages, and would 
thunder for ages to come, It was a voice and signal which summoned reinforce- 
ments of waters, and in obedience to which the waters charged eternally. 

The boat had shudders. Every spasm jerked it onward a little faster. It 
flew with a tremulous speed which was terrible. Thurstane, a good soldier, able 
to obey as well as to direct, knowing that if Glover could not steer wisely no one 
could, sat, paddle in hand, awaiting orders. Sweeny fidgeted, looked from one 
to another, looked at the mist ahead, cringed, wanted to speak, and said noth- 
ing. Glover, working hard with his paddle, and just barely keeping the coracle 
bows on, peered and grinned as if he were facing a hurricane. There was no 
time to have a care for sunken bowlders, reaching up to rend the thin bottom. 
The one giant danger of the cataract was enough to fill the mind and bar out 
every minor terror. Its deafening threats demanded the whole of the imagina- 
tion. Compared with the probability of plunging down an unknown depth into 
a boiling hell of waters, all other peril seemed too trifling to attract notice. Such 
a fate is an enhancement of the horrors of death. 

“ Liftinant, let’s go over with a whoop,” called Sweeny. “It’s much aisier.” 

“Keep quiet, my lad,” replied the officer. “We must hear orders.” 

“ All right, Liftinant,” said Sweeny, relieved by having spoken. 

At this moment Glover shouted cheerfully, “ We ain't dead yit. There’s a 
ledge.” 

“T see it,” nodded Thurstane. 

“Where there’s a ledge there’s an eddy,” screamed Glover, raising his voice 
to pierce the hiss of the rapid and the roar of the cascade. 

Below them, jutting out from the precipitous northern bank, was a low bar 
of rock over which the river did not sweep. It was the remnant of a once lofty 
barrier ; the waters had, as it were, gnawed it to the bone, but they had not de- 
stroyed it. In two minutes the voyagers were beside it, paddling with all their 
strength against the eddy which whirled along its edge toward the cataract, and 
tossing over the short, spiteful ripples raised by the sudden turn of the current. 
With a “ Hooroo!” Sweeny tumbled ashore, lariat in hand, and struck his army 
shoes into the crevices of the shattered sandstone. In five minutes more the 
boat was unloaded and lifted upon the ledge. 

The travellers did not go to look at the cataract; their immediate and ur- 
gent need was to get by it. Making up their bundles as usutal, they commenced 
a struggle with the intricacies and obstacles of the portage. The eroded, disin- 
tegrated plateau descended to the riverin a huge confusion of ruin, and they had 
to pick their way for miles through a labyrinth of cliffs, needles, towers, and 
bowlders. Reaching the river once more, they found themselves upon a little 
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plain of moderately fertile earth, the first plain and the first earth which they had 
seeh since entering the cafion, The cataract was invisible; a rock cathedral 
several hundred feet high hid it; they could scarcely discern its lofty ghost of 
spray. 

Two miles away, in the middle of the plain, appeared a ruin of adobe walls, 
guttered and fissured by the weather. It was undoubtedly a monument of that 
partially civilized race, Aztec, Toltec, or Moqui, which centuries ago dotted the 
American desert with cities, and passed away without leaving other record, 
With his field-glass Thurstane discovered what he judged to be another similar 
structure crowning a distant butte. They had no time to visit these remains, 
and they resumed their voyage, 

After skirting the plain for several miles, they reéntered the cafion, drifted 
two hours or more between its solemn walls, and then came out upon a wide 
sweep of open country. The great cafion of the San Juan had been traversed 
nearly from end to end in safety. When the adventurers realized their triumph 
they rose to their feet and gave nine hurrahs. 

“It’s loike a rich man comin’ through the oye av a needle,” observed 
Sweeny. 

“Only this haint much the air ’f the New Jerusalem,” returned Glover, 
glancing at the arid waste of buttes and ranges in the distance. 

“We oughter look up some huntin’,” he continued. “Locker ’ll begin to 
show bottom b’fore long. Sweeny, wouldn’t you like to kill suthin ?” 

“ I'd like to kill a pig,” said Sweeny. 

“Wal, guess we'll probably come acrost one. They’s a kind of pigs in these 
deestricks putty nigh’s long ’s this boat.” 

“ There ain’t,” returned Sweeny. 

“Call ’em grizzlies when they call ’em at all,” pursued the sly Glover. 

“They may call ’em what they plaze if they won’t call ’em as long as this 
boat.” 

Fortune so managed things, by way of carrying out Glover’s joke, that a huge 
grizzly just then showed himself on the bank, some two hundred yards below the 
boat. 

After easily slaughtering one bear, the travellers had a far more interesting 
season with another, who was allured to the scene by the smell of jerking meat, 
and who gave them a very lively half hour of it, it being hard to say which was 
the most hunted, the bruin or the humans. 

“ Look a’ that now!” groaned Sweeny, when the victory had been secured. 
“ The baste has chawed up me gun barr! loike it was a plug o’ tobacky.” 

“ Throw it away,” ordered Thurstane, after inspecting the twisted and lacer- 
ated musket. 

Tenderly and tearfully Sweeny laid aside the first gun that he had ever car- 
ried, after going to look at its mangied form as if it were a dead relative, and in 
the end raising a little mausoleum of cobble-stones over it. 

“If there was any whiskey, I’d give um a wake,” he sighed. “I’m a pratty 
soldier now, without a gun to me back.” 

“ll let ye carry mine when we come to foot it,” suggested Glover. 

“Yis, an’ ye may carry me part av the boat,” retorted Sweeny. 

The bear meat was tough and musky, but it could be eaten, must be eaten, 
and was eaten. During the time required for jerking a quantity of it, Glover 
made a boat out of the two hides, scraping them with a hunting knife, sewing 
them with a sailor’s needle and strands of the sounding-line, and stretching them 
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on a frame of green saplings. The result was a craft six feet long by nearly 
four broad, and about the shape of a half walnut-shell. The long hair was left 
on, as a protection against the rocks of the river. The seams were filled and 
plastered with bear’s grease. 

“It’s a mighty bad-smellin’ thing,” remarked Sweeny. “ An’ who’s goin’ to 
back it over the portages ?” , 

“ Robinson Crusoe!” exclaimed Glover. Wal, let’s see. Oh, we kin tow 
her astarn in plain sailin’, ’n’ when we come to a cataract we can put Sweeny 
in.” 

“No ye can’t,” said Sweeny. “It’s big enough, an’ yet it won’t howld um, 
no more’n a tayspoon ‘Il howld a flay.” 

“Wal, we kin let her slide without a crew, ’n’ pick her up arterwards,” de- 
cided Glover. 

We must hasten over the minor events of this remarkable journey. The 
travellers, towing the bearskin boat behind the Buchanan, passed the mouth of 
Cafion Bonito, and soon afterward beheld the San Juan swallowed up in the 
Grand River, a far larger stream which rises in the Rocky Mountains east of 
Utah. They swept by the horrible country of the Utes and Payoches, without 
holding intercourse with its squalid and savage inhabitants. Here and there, at 
the foot of some monstrous precipice, in a profound recess surrounded by a 
frenzy of rocks, they saw hamlets of a few miserable wigwams, with patches of 
starveling corn and beans. Sharp wild cries, like the calls of malicious brown- 
ies, or the shrieks of condemned spirits, were sent after them, without obtaining 
response. 

“ They bees only naygurs,” observed Sweeny. “ Niver moind their blaggard 
ways.” 

After the confluence with the Grand River came solitude. The land had 
been swept and garnished—swept by the waters and garnished with horrors; a 
land of cafions, plateaux, and ranges, all arid; a land of desolation and the shad- 
ow of death. There was nothing on which man or beast could support life. 
Nature’s power of renovation was for the time suspended, and seemed extinct. 
It was a desert which nothing could restore to fruitfulness except the slow mys- 
terious forces of a geologic revolution, 

Beyond the Sierra de Lanterna the Grand River was joined by the Green 
River, streaming down through gullied plateaux from the deserts of Utah and 
the mountains which tower between Oregon and Nebraska. Henceforward, still 
locked in Titanic defiles or flanked by Cyclopean débris, they were on the Colo- 
rado of the West. 

Thurstane meditated as to what course he should follow. Should he strike 
southward by land for the Bernalillo trail, risking a march through a wide, 
rocky, lifeless, and perhaps waterless wilderness? Or should he attempt to de- 
scend a river even more terrible to navigate than the San Juan? It seemed to 
him that the hardships and dangers of either plan were about the same. 

But the Colorado route would be the swiftest ; the Colorado would take him 
quickest to Clara, For he trusted that she had long before this got back to the 
Moqui country and resumed her journey across the continent. He could not re- 
ally fear that any deadly harm would befall her. He had the firmness of a sol- 
dier and the faith of a lover. 

At last, silently and solemnly, through a portal thousands of feet in height, 
the voyagers glided into the perilous mystery of the Great Cafion of the Colora- 
do, the most sublime and terrible waterway of this planet. 




















SUCCESSFUL PEOPLE. 





HERE is a story of a hard man who scouted popularity, and yet accumu- 

lated a great fortune; but when a fire occurred, his neighbors let his 

warehouses burn, while they gladly saved the property of his more amiable 
neighbors, 

The plain moral of this story is too good to be effective ; but it has a subtler 
one, which is expressed in the proverb, Keep a thing seven years, and you will 
find a use for it. Keepa quality of character idle, if you can; if it is good, you 
will need to employ it by and by. Morosus succeeded by other means than 
affability ; but the wonder is that he did not fail at the start, a whole lifetime in 
advance of the fire. 

Capacity, zeal, and vigor, however, he must have possessed. A temperament 
so compounded is the first prerequisite to success. Head is not enough; head 
and heart are not enough; there must also be a weighty attack ; or, in Emerson’s 
gentler trope, one must “enter cordially into the game, and whirl with the whirl- 
ing world.” Hazlitt says: “Modest merit finds to its cost that the bold hand 


and dauntless brow succeed where timidity and bashfulness are pushed aside ;_ 


that the gay, laughing eye is preferred to dejection and gloom, health and animal 
spirits to the shattered, sickly frame and trembling nerves ; and that, to succeed 
in life, a man should carry about with him the outward and incontrovertible 
signs of success, and of his satisfaction with himself and his prospects, instead 
of plaguing everybody near him with fantastical scruples and his ridiculous 
anxiety to realize an unattainable standard of perfection.” 

It is evident that the author of “ Table Talk” would hardly appreciate the 
pathetic struggles of Don Quixote, who illustrates the unbalanced ideal tendency. 

Given a man who is able and willing, he must add vigor to his endowment, 
the part which the body contributes toward success. Men of genius that suc- 
ceed owe hardly more to their mental gifts and to their determined purpose than 
to the fact that they are stronger, heavier, taller, and more enduring than any 
other class of men who have not made rowing or pugilism a profession. The 
axe may be never so sharp, and possess the momentum of the utmost zeal; but 
the power of dealing blows persistently is equally essential; there must be quan- 
tity of force, both physical and mental, as Poe argued that a poem must reach a 
certain length in order to be immortal. A small body has comparatively small 
chances. An excellent critic has said in these pages, “ People will yield that to 
mere physical largeness which they will refuse to, or at least dispute with, little- 
ness of body and self-distrust.” No matter how true the rifle or the aim, a light 
ball will not carry far; heavy men, like heavy bullets, do the most execution, and 
win the battle at long range. The doctrine of “muscular Christianity” has been 
over-preached ; but it is one of several important halves of the doctrine of suc- 
cess. 

Disguise it as you will, most success is the result of cruel internecine war- 
fare. Success is natural selection, the survival of the fittest and the destruction 
of the unfit. The purest successes are won by competition, and at somebody’s 
expense; alike in plant and animal they involve victory and death. 1 once heard 
a liberal clergyman extol the repose of nature. “ Learn a lesson from the peace- 
ful forest! Why should we strive, any more than the blowing grain?” Nothing 
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could be said that should be farther from the fact. To live is to contend, Each 
plant endeavors, almost consciously, to destroy his neighbor; to occupy his 
ground, to feed upon his nutriment, to devour his substance. ‘There are armies 
and invasions of grasses, barbarian inroads and extirpations, Every inch of 
ground is contested by the weeds; the forest is a struggle for precedence; the 
wars of the roses are a perennial feud, The serenest landscape, the stillest 
woodland, are the mortal arena of vegetable and animal conflict, Every field is 
a battle-field, The spear and the blade of war are foretold in the meadow grass, 
Strife begins with life at the lowest, and culminates in the wars of competing 
races and civilizations, the mighty struggles in which the honor and the life of 
nations are the stakes, 

There are men who lay about them like the mower in the field; every- 
thing seems to go down before their stroke as lightly as the grass before the 
scythe, and they advance with the same unswerving progress, ‘These men of 
natural force are seldom presidents of peace societies, Not that kindness, help, 
and duty play no efficient part in the world; they are undoubted forces, and the 
hope of the future is in making them yet more efficient; but they are forces 
which are still, undoubtedly, in the minority, 

I have named those prerequisites of success which may be called conditions 
of character, Conditions of method are hardly less important; they procure 
that success which mainly depends upon immediate popularity, Tact and char- 
lataniam—what strong movers of the world are they! and though their domains 
are as Opposite as light and darkness, yet how insensible is the boundary be- 
tweenthe two! The Talleyrand and the Cagliostro merge into each other by in- 
appreciable gradations, ‘The strongest men can rarely neglect management ; 
popular clergymen say much less than they think; popular politicians say much 
that they do not think, The man of tact expresses just so much of himself as is 
convenient, Rousseau and Thoreau were men who had not the tact of reserve ; 
they succeeded by other methods, methods which most people supposed were 
certain recipes for failure, Imagine the consternation with which an ambitious 
parent might have watched the course of the Walden Pond recluse, and his de- 
termined rejection of a career! Yet long after the noisy philanthropies of his 
own and later times are quite forgotten, the life and thought of the woodland 
philosopher will remain illustrious, 

Hawthorne, in his gradual attainment of wide popularity, owed much to an 
unconscious tact as delicate as his literary genius, He knew that America was 
not a favorable market for fine thought; yet, In spite of that consciousness, he 
made his writings acceptable, so gently could he deny to his readers “anything 
but a commonplace prosperity, in broad and simple daylight, as is happily the 
case with my dear native land”’* He regarded the Puritans as sweet natures 
regard the bitter; yet he tempers sarcasm with compliment, as when, after a 
discriminating criticism of them, he says: 

“ Let us thank God for having given us such ancestors; . . . . . and 
let each successive generation thank Him, not less fervently, for being one step 
further from them in the march of ages.” (“Snow Image,” p, 85.) 

Hawthorne's satire of the Puritans is severe; yet his sarcasm plays almost 
cheerfully around the shadows of these gloomy souls, who have saddened the 
faces of a nation, 

Between the invective of Tom Paine and the invective of Voltaire, what a 
wide interval! In the former, a tinge of the philosopher ; in the leticr, a tinge 
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of the charlatan; yet by the same methods, by fire and passion, by fervid ap- 
peals to the popular sense, and by uttering the thoughts of the scholar in the 
language of the people, each attained an astonishing, an almost incredible success. 
A tinge of charlatanism seems indeed almost necessary to a career, whether in 
business, literature, art, or science, A little unscrupulousness generally flavors 
the finest achievements, With the commoner forms of pretence we are pretty 
well acquainted ; but artifice does not seem capable of restriction to these. Na- 
ture insists, apparently, that the best of us shall use some contrivance, and will 
permit nobody to neglect it entirely without suffering penalties. One constantly 
wonders whether this fine art of management, this dash of assurance, may not 
be the only thing needful to illustrate a surprising number of persons who now 
remain quite obscure. Is it true that the finest persons are never heard from ? 
A seer testifies that in England he met people who were “ easily superior to art 
and literature.” Do silent bards and philosophers meet us in the street, word- 
less poets, unworldly spirits, who have insight but know nothing of management, 
who have not yet caught the knack of popularity, and are unable to make them- 
selves seen or heard? We need a spectroscope that shall disclose the fine lines 
of their presence in the intellectual atmosphere, since they will not doff the gar- 
ment of invisibility. What organ do these inefficient Titans lack? Is it that 
they will not take the trouble to make an attack ; that they despise the methods 
of success ? 

I fear that most of these men lack force, They have not blood enough, or 
they are timid of failure, or have the nervous temperament, I knew a clever 
man who would not venture to write for years, lest on trial he should lose his 
private reputation among his friends for literary ability, He succeeded, how- 
ever, when he attempted print. 

As far as natural endowments determine, the zealous men are pur éminence 
the successful ones, But they have a besetting sin which, being intrinsic, is 
therefore, perhaps, not quite a sin—bigotry, Exceptin the case of great creative 
minds, it is necessary to be somewhat partial in order to succeed in affairs, 
Broad culture is seldom efficient in any immediate way; narrow, intense pur- 
pose accomplishes the hard enterprises of the world, and is everywhere at a pre- 
mium among those who are interested in getting things done, 1 have a respect 
for bigots and partisans, and believe that the world owes a great debt to intol- 
erant, one-sided men, It must have them; it could not push its reforms, or get 
its rough unpleasant work done else, Narrow men are edged men, men of sin- 
gle and determined purposes ; and in their purposes they are apt to succeed, 
The liberal, the spirits of insight, really rule all, though they are not always 
seen to do so; they create the thoughts that direct the world’s forces, But they 
turn over their thoughts to armies of stirring partisans, who adjust by force of 
arms the claims of opposing truths, The philosopher would prefer to wait for 
evolution, and to let things settle themselves quietly; but the reformers cannot 
stop for this, So they organize boards, wage religious wars, and piously burn 
the witches, There is a sad waste of force in these proceedings ; but men 
promise to become wiser in course of time, and meanwhile the machine creaks 
slowly along, and some progress is made, 

The successes which come of personal quality, from the gifts of the individ- 
ual, may be referred to two distinct varieties of endowment. If we regard 
character as compounded of intellect, passion, and will, we shall find, I think, 
that immediate success generally depends upon the personal or passional mag- 
netism, the individual presence of the man, while future fame is generally the 
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result of intellectual power and achievement. Whether he be soldier, merchant 
or demagogue, the man of his times influences his fellows mainly through the 
affections ; while, on the other hand, future success may be won, often is won, 
by mental power alone. In his library the thinker compels remembrance. His 
study-lamp finally illuminates a nation or a century. 

In either case the will is the driving-wheel, ihe spring of motive power ; but, 
whenever either heart or brain attains a superior development independently of 
the other—a somewhat rare separation—then it will be found that the latter 
qualities produce the stirring, practical men of the day. 

The intellect is but the third part of a man. The energetic will is another 
third. Sympathy, affection, the powers of emotion, are still another part of hu- 
man nature that is quite as large as the intellect ; and these are more important 
than the intellect in determining success, as measured by happiness and the 
present attainment of one’s desires. The warm heart and the strong will—these 
make the present life; the powerful intellect wins future fame. 

Men seldom make a choice, however, between present and future success. 
Their organization and their circumstances determine for them their lines of 
activity ; and they are drawn into their careers. The man who is mainly intel- 
lectual tends toward literature or science; the man of affectional nature be- 
comes a figure ia society or the church, and is a popular man with an army of 
friends ; the restless, energetic man builds up a great fortune, or expends his 
forces in travelling, fighting, or exploring the sources of the Nile. Such are the 
men in whom a single faculty is strongly predominant. But if intellect and the 
affections combine, we have the poets and men of graceful culture, “ sweetness 
and light;” intellect and will in predominance give us the great soldiers 
and men of affairs; and if strong will be coupled with strong affections, we have 
the stitring ministers, the zealous reformers, the Howards, Brights, and Beech- 
ers. At rarer intervals come the really great men, those compounded of passion, 
power, and thought, a-triplex arm and endowment—men like Columbus or 
Milton. 

Through what diverse domains do the paths of success conduct! Business 

and professional success mean, in general, the creation of utilities ; the inventor 
cheapens commodities ; the manufacturer spins thread enough to reach to the 
sun; the farmer’s comfort means that he has created a million dinners. “ Con- 
nect yourself with the eating interest,” is one of Arthur Helps’s maxims for busi- 
ness advancement. 
' The unproductive industries traverse less commendable paths. The stock 
speculator succeeds at the expense of others; his great operations mean the 
distress of a hundred families, whose fortunes have been drawn into the vortex 
of this maelstrom of aman. The “ mansion of the railroad king,” as we sono- 
rously style it, is builded with the stones of other men’s houses. 

Some fortunes are founded upon a phrase—the “dollar store” for instance. 
It was a clever thought, to save customers the discomfort of a dialogue with an 
impudent salesman. In business, much is in a name. Use a single fine word 
in place of a common one, and this alone may make your fortune; as when a 
firm sells melodeons all over the country by the simple device of styling them 
“organs.” Speculators argued in vain with our suburban residents for per- 
mission to build new roads; but when they changed the phrase, and proposed 
the construction of “boulevards,” all the purses opened at once. Not a cent 
for roads, said the suburban proprietors, but millions for boulevards. 

Fame often comes of a phrase, as the “ Hub of the Universe,” the “ Contra- 
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band,” the “Wickedest Man in New York.” A funny name will make a song 
popular in every country where boys whistle, or where Congressmen make ad 
captandum speeches. 

But these local triumphs, and even the most distinguished successes, which 
depend mainly upon personal endowments, by no means intimate the whole 
ground of genius and success. Equally important with ability, zeal, and vigor, 
with all that constitutes individual power and tact, is the environment of the in- 
dividual—favoring times and conditions, a fitting mélien, the whole complex 
framework of circumstance which surrounds alike the able and the incapable 
man. The old debate, whether circumstances or native inspiration are the most 
important factor in great achievements, has obscured the fact that incredible 
qualifications of each and every sort conspire in the production of those greatest 
and most splendid examples of genius, of which I am about to speak. With the 
merely great, it may be a question between work and genius, between oppor- 
tunity and ability; but all things contribute to the greatest men. So countless 
are men, so sharp is their competition, so equally balanced are the forces that 
struggle toward the front, that the most exceptional combinations of advantage 
are required to place one man distinctly in advance of the rest of his age. If 
advantage is useless without ability, it is equally true that genius is thwarted by 
circumstance. Most men are born in the wrong age or the wrong country; 
for nature is more wasteful of men than of apple blossoms, and blights a thou- 
sand where she ripens one. With infinite carelessness she sprinkles superior 
individuals around ; they are whirled through time and space like the vagrant 
thistle-down; and not one in a million lights upon the most fitting soil. Fine 
natures usually contend with imperfect success against circumstance ; and only 
those who combine the greatest genius with the most favoring circumstances 
are enabled to reach the first place. A wonderful environment must receive him 
who is to be the greatest man; as the poets say, the ages expect him; and his ° 
birth is called an advent. It is probable that individual gifts were the least rare 
of the conditions which produced Homer or Titian or Beethoven. They had 
every conceivable adjuvant—natural ability, fitting time and place, the right 
friends and enemies, Intellectual, social, moral, political, and zwsthetic condi- 
tions alike concurred in producing them. The history of the greatest genius is 
the record of culminating and incredible coincidences. All the stars shone upon 
Shakespeare. Brahma, Confucius, Goethe, seem to be the focal points of all 
the fine tendencies in the universe. 

To have altered a single condition in the development of these greatest 
men, would have been to derange their career, to make it something other and 
less than it was. Their growth was the result of definite causes ; and had these 
been less efficient, a less result would have been attained. Not that we can 
suppose these men, under any conditions not absolutely negative, to have been 
capable of remaining in obscurity. But they could not have attained, otherwise 
than they did, their perfect growth. Suppose Milton to have been born to any 
other religion than his own, or a century earlier or later than his era! Suppose 
that Goethe’s parents had emigrated with him to South America, or that Charles 
Lamb had been born in New Holland! Imagine Raphael fallen among the Pu- 
ritans, or Washington an Italian, or Burns and Byron changing their antecedents, 
or Cromwell in an age of peace! He who is to be a great general must avoid 
being shot too early; a great artist or critic must be born at particular eras in 
culture; a reformer during a fitting phase of faith; a scientist, philosopher, or 
teacher must not too far anticipate the spirit of his time ; the greatest poets must 
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find their language at a particular point of development ; and so absolute is this 
necessity that one language, in the whole course of its history, seldom produces 
more than one first-rate poet. 

It is a Jaw that holds true in all the realms of life, that for success there must 
be an open field; not necessarily a pathway, but an opportunity. A quite in- 
domitable preoccupation there must not be. If you cut down the forest trees, 
the liberated seeds of plants that for ages have been waiting an opportunity will 
spring up, will take and maintain their place against the former growths. Na- 
ture aims at a rotation of crops, and the pioneer who fells the timber aids her to 
carry out her idea. In the same way particular men, or books, or institutions, 
or ideas occupy the ground to the exclusion of others equally potent. Posses- 
sion is an important point in natural as well as in human law. How can any 
trader in New York outgeneral Stewart? What chance is there for the ambi- 
tious young politician of Massachusetts while Sumner and Wilson hold their 
places? Even a slight popular melody holds its own for a year against all new- 
comers ; it occupies the public ear, and its echoes must die away before another 
air, no matter how taking, will be listened to. But in due course of time it will 
surely be forgotten. This is the “provision made,” as Goethe says, “that the 
trees shall not grow into the sky.” Death and change prevent these alarming 
monopolies from being established ; and novelties are still in the order. 

But all obstacles are by no means hindrances to success. They sometimes 
prove to be the most favoring circumstances which seemed the most adverse to 
acareer. Opposition is the stimulus and the aliment of many; “to some he- 
roic tempers martyrdom is the richest meed.” There are men who seem to have 
been made by opposition; and the difficulties that men of genius conquer are 
their gymnasia and palestra, their exercise, help, and stimulus. Choice diffi- 
culties, invaluable infelicities, have contributed to their advancement. Thus 
Wordsworth, who was born, as it might seem, the term of a whole generation 
earlier than his fitting epoch, actually appeared in literature not a day too soon, 
He had to shape the culture of a nation, to create an audience among its least 
willing listeners ; and he proved equal to the great task which made his fame. 
He conquered recognition at last, and it was the struggle to bring the world 
abreast of him that gave him enduring power. Had he sung to a compliant au- 
dience, the world would not have granted him praise and remembrance so secure 
as his own, 

Of the difficulties, on the other hand, that, instead of aiding, have destroyed 
the finest genius, we can have but a vague knowledge ; for we cannot positively 
say of any individual that he would have been a prophet had he fallen upon bet- 
ter times. We only know that most men miss their best possibilities. Seldom 
does the misplaced spirit retrieve itself; yet sometimes, 

In the after-silence sweet, 
When strife is hushed, our ears doth meet, 
Ascending pure, the bell-like fame 
Of this or that down-trodden name, 
Delicate spirits, pushed away 
In the hot press of the noonday, 

Such are the saintly natures who do not succeed in the sense of attaining a 
given object of desire, but in a spontaneous and lovely growth of character that 
blooms unconsciously as the roses. 

In a word, the environment generally determines quite as much as the origi- 
nal endowment, for it turns the scale in the competition of countless individuals 
that are equally gifted. Where one man of genius is born at the best time and 
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to the most fitting conditions, many are born to less than the best. There must 
be a rare individual and there must be an extremely rare conjunction of circum- 
stances. The coincidence of the two is so infrequent, that an entire race may 
not contribute to history more than one or two of the greatest names. 

“ Nature being a sower of men, and constantly putting her hand in the same 
sack, distributes over the soil regularly and in turn about the same proportion- 
ate quantity and quality of seed. But in the handfuls she scatters as she strides 
over time and space, not all germinate. A certain moral temperature is neces- 
sary to develop certain talents; if this is wanting, these prove abortive. Con- 
sequently, as the temperature changes, so will the species of talent change ; if it 
turns in an opposite direction, talent follows ; so that, in general, we may conceive 
moral temperature as making a selection among different species of talent, allow- 
ing only this or that species to develop itself, to the more or less complete ex- 
clusion of others.” 

Thus Taine (“ Philosophy of Art’’) illustrates the dominance of conditions, 

I would by no means underrate the power of the individual in the achieve- 
ment of success, Unless, however, we recognize the equal power of the second 
factor in the product, the power of circumstances, we are in danger of making a 
one-sided statement of the case. 

The author of “ Hereditary Genius” says (pp. 38, 39): “I believe that if the 
‘eminent’ men of any period had been changelings when babies, a very fair pro- 
portion of those who survived and retained their health up to fifty years of age 
would, notwithstanding their altered circumstances, have equally risen to emi- 
nence. Thus—to take a strong case—it is incredible that any combination of 
circuu.stances could have repressed Lord Brougham to the level of undistin- 
guished mediocrity. If a man is gifted with vast intellectual power, eagerness 
to work, and power of working, I cannot comprehend how such a man should be 
repressed, The world is always tormented with difficulties waiting to be solved 
—struggling with ideas and feelings to which it can give no adequate expression, 
If, then, there exists a man capable of solving those difficulties, or of giving a 
voice to those pent-up, feelings, he is sure to be welcomed with universal accla- 
mation, We may almost say that he has only to put his pen to paper and the 
thing is done.” 

There can be no doubt of the intrinsic and transmissible character of ability, 
of mental as well as of physical characters of all varieties. But the statement I 
have quoted, though true, is incomplete. It fails to account for, or to suggest 
any way of accounting for, the case of the exceptional men of whom we have 
been speaking, the signal characters of their age or generation. Reputation, as 
Galton shows, is undoubtedly a criterion of greatness ; but the lack of reputa- 
tion does not always prove the reverse. The greatest natures, born under 
wholly unfavorable circumstances, constantly die and make no sign, But the 
majority of such natures win a more or less complete victory over circumstances ; 
their powerful spirits achieve eminence in whatever direction it may be attain- 
able. Thus their success, not being the result of a consummate harmony be- 
tween the individual and his environment, may be fairly claimed as the result of 
intrinsic individual qualities. They are the men who are great in spite of fate, the 
“illustrious men” of Galton’s highest class, estimated by him to be one in a mil- 
tion. Most of these men would have won an equally complete victory over other 
obstacles than those that they encountered ; they would have played other ré/es 
quite as brilliantly, though failing to attain their highest potential success, But 
in the case of men who have attained such a success, we cannot conceive a 
change of past conditions that would not have made them other and less than 
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they were. They would have become eminent or illustrious according to the 
less or greater fortune of their environment; but absolutely first-rate fame they 
could not have won. 

The “illustrious man” of Galton’s classification is the man who conquers all 
obstacles that he can reach, and shapes all corditions that are not quite beyond 
control ; who does the utmost that the gods allow when they are not in the su- 
premest mood of favor. He might have been more, he could hardly have been 
less than illustrious, 

Of this class D’Alembert was ‘a good example. Commencing his career as a 
foundling, he was successively a pauper, a glazier’s apprentice, and—at the age 
of twenty-four—a scholar of the first rank of celebrity. Such wonderful endow- 
ments as his could hardly have failed to win great success under any circum- 
stances. But had he been born before the law of gravitation had been discov- 
ered, he ntight have become more than iliustrious. He might have won the 
glory that Newton—in whom all happy conditions concurred—had won before 
him. Newtons are born among us still; but the paths of the planets have been 
traced. There are Miltons still; but the conditions which made possible the 
Christian epic belong to a past that cannot be reproduced. Our great minds, 
bent upon science and material improvement, find new opportunities and methods 
of distinction. Possibly a poetic cycle may return when the capabilities of steam 
are realized. 

Fourier thinks that, under improved social conditions, the ratio of illustrious 
men might be brought up as high as one in sixteen hundred, the number of a 
“phalanx.” Each community, he argues, may have its Newton and its Homer, 
and may suffice to itself for the finest spiritual activities as well as for the rough- 
est toil. 

This speculation may not after al! be foolish 7” ¢ofo,; for the percentage of 
superior character is certainly capable of increase. The distance already trav- 
ersed between our savage ancestors and ourselves is wider than the interval 
which separates modern society from Utopia itself. But to reach Utopia, as well 
as to emerge from barbarism, requires incredible periods of time. 

Meanwhile, the record of the best minds is that of a search for climate. 
Where is the best atmosphere and temperature for the spirit? This desire and 
unrest especially inspires the American mind ; it draws our scholars to Europe, 
our poets and our men of science, quite as strongly as the pleasure-seekers., 
We think that an older civilization than our own may also prove a better one 
for us; that there it may be possible to grow better than at home; to set forth 
from a higher point of departure. The German, the Frenchman, begins with a 
superior education, has the most advanced intellectual standards from the start. 
Goethe had the entire civilization of continental Europe to back him. An Eng- 
lishman or an Italian leaves his university with the advantage of a whole life- 
time of culture over the colonist. Of what use is it for a South American or a 
New Zealander to aim, as yet, at distinguished intellectual achievements? He 
has no environment. The American finds himself handicapped in the race for 
culture. 

We know very well where toexpect philosophy, art,and poetry. The habitats 
of the sciences are limited, and each branch of culture thrives best within its 
definite zone. Varieties of ability belong to different soils, as distinctly as fruits 
and grains are distributed. Singers grow in Italy and Puritans in New Eng- 
land. Even the flame of genius has its lines of highest temperature. 

Great is individuality ; yet character of every kind is by no means entirely 
an affair of the individual. Character is, more than has been supposed, an af 
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fair of latitude and longitude. Genius is mighty ; yet genius bends, and yields, 
and sways to circumstance, is made or broken by its conditions, which stunt, or 
aid, or slay, or crown it, as the case may be. This is the unpalatable truth 
which men in all ages have recognized, saying, We are in the hands of the 
Fates. But when they reflect upon their own power to toil, to conquer, to shape 
the Fates themselves, they say also, We are in the hands of the gods. 

The profoundest sufferings are those of the fine soul which disgovers at last 
that it is hopelessly misplaced, that it is in the power of the Fates. The disci- 
pline of deep experiences, the fruit of sorrow—devotees speak of these things 
as if they were known only in their private experience. Far more grave and 
general are these facts than even the best of people who make it a business to 
profess goodness know. In no religion is there any monopoly of the great ex- 
periences of pain or joy. No renunciation is more sharp than that of the aspir- 
ing spirit which finds that it cannot by any means attain its own development ; 
that it must accept the position and watch henceforward the slow death of its 
better self. What is the loss of a child or of a consort to this conscious loss of 
one’s own soul ? 

I have seen no life more sad than that which is led in many of our country 
households, <A girl of talent discovers in her quiet home that she inhabits a 
garden that can give her no adequate nourishment, and breathes an atmosphere 
which has no breath of the life she needs. There is no society, no contact with 
superior persons, little access even to superior books. Her brothers go away 
freely, one by one, to seek a better fortune; but she must remain in this inac- 
tive home, and wait, she knows not for what. She sees that for a lifetime she is 
to be subjected to an experiment more cruel than that of the mouse placed ia 
the exhausted receiver of the air-pump. The life of her body will continue, but 
only to watch the slowly wasting life of her spirit. 

No position is more pathetic than this. What is the dread of future punish- 
ment in comparison with the present starvation of the soul? We need not an- 
ticipate an inexpressible misery, nor expect to assign it to others. Purgatorytis 
a present fact ; but it exists in the best and purest households rather than in the 
worst. It exists in the cramped homes of our country towns, where daughters 
walk sadly in their fathers’ gardens, restless, wan, as the shades of the Inferno. 
The unsatisfied and unsatisfiable desire, the aspiration toward achievement, the 
hunger for activity, the longing for sympathy, the need of work, the absence of 
that tone of thought, feeling, and fellowship that is equally necessary for a fine 
development in character or in culture, the environment of an unworthy society, 
the bondage of a false position—the lack, in short, of nearly all the aids to a 
healthy life and growth—all these things our finest natures long endure before 
they sink into the commonplace. 

The last transformation is made insensibly ; for nature, considerate in her se- 
verity, does not permit the sufferers to remain conscious tothe end, As to 
charmed animals, she sends to them the kind unconsciousness of approaching 
death ; she bathes them in a Lethe of formulas, creeds, and resignations ; and 
each stranded spirit slowly loses the dream of his youth, and forgets that ever he 
set forth with “splendid purpose in his eyes.” 

The whole philosophy of renunciation puts upon us no such stress, offers no 
such moral opportunity, as that which constantly occurs in these trials of fate. 
The ordinary religionist endures suffering, for he expects compensation ; but it 
requires a higher fortitude to lose the total opportunity of existence without a mur- 
mur. The heroism of the stoic is the surprising thing. Itis in meeting as boldly 
as he the last bitterness of truth that the spirit gains its strength. We will not be 
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under bonds to prove that the universe is a pleasant place. The brave girl or 
youth caa face the facts of it; and, so living and thinking, finds that the reli- 
gionist’s disciplines are unreal in comparison, painted demons instead of an 
actual enemy. No courage is comparable to that of him who dares to think for 
himself. 

In the failure even of what are called selfish desires there is often inestima- 
ble interest. Is it possible to divine the agony of proud hearts broken, grand 
ambitions overthrown? I would that we could enter into the solemn palaces 
of ruined ambitions. What a sense of infinite loss comes over the defeated 
general, the dethroned and captive emperor! Even the obscurest aspirant, in 
whom a universal aspiration is foiled, feels that he has lost the inheritance of 
all time. How terrible to see the consequences of a great mistake, to know that 
the turning of a hand, the easy alternative of a choice, a word, might have led to 
deathless remembrance instead of cruel contempt and more cruel oblivion ! 

War produces these great experiences, these inconceivable sensations ; and 
men make war mainly because it yields sich profound emotions. Both to the 
leader and to the private soldier it offers unequalled excitements to the imagina- 
tion, unrivalled spectacles tothe sense. To the popular judgment no phenomena 
‘are so stupendous. A proud empire is hurled in a month, in a day, from the van 
to the rear of nations ; again, as of old, a captive emperor graces for us a mod- 
ern triumph, and is exposed to personal insult and contumely, “ wiping his eyes 
with his glove”; again there is a fugitive empress and court, and the rabble 
stray through the palaces ; and again captured generals, armies, and trophies of 
war are led in bitter shame through the jubilant streets of a conqueror’s capital. 
We witness a Roman triumph; its events burst upon us clamorously from 
the clear skies of the nineteenth century, from the atmosphere of a civilization 
that some had fancied serene. It is to witness these things that men are still 
ready to lay down their lives. To attempt these successes, to risk these perdi- 
tions, to thrill under these profound excitements, men rush to arms as of old; 
an@ no military government could stand fora month did not war evoke a uni- 
versal sympathy of men, did not its solemn pageants of shame and glory, death 
and victory, touch the profoundest feelings of the human heart. We regret the 
fact in vain, for the love of war is a master passion of the race. 

For those who fail there is consolation even in philosophy. Austere as are 
the Fates, it is not a malignant or vindictive punishment that makes the suffer- 
ing of those who fail; it is error, weakness, coldness that undoes them. Do not 
believe the unproven legend, though all the world should affirm it, that a dark 
Ahriman moves across the spaces between the planets and casts a baleful 
shadow upon our own. 

I would not offer cold comfort to those who suffer; yet I have taken no 
pledge to argue that the world is comfortable. Still, it is less hard to endure 
the penalties that an impersonal fate inflicts than the sore pang of onslaught 
from a spirit that decrees and brings you evil. All thatis bad we have at home. 
Where is the authentic account of any darker or more noxious passions than our 
own ? 

Sorrow, pain, catastrophe, destruction are common enough; and not only 
common, but swift, inevitable, terrible ; yet after honest inquiry and search, I 
for one have not found, in the furthest depth of the universe, any malignity. If 
Pan excluded it, should he not take high rank among the successful ? 

Titus Munson Coan, M. D. 
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OME hither, Czar. It seems almost cruel to disturb you as you lie there, 
stretched out at full length on the hearth-rug, with the firelight gleaming 
on your satin-smooth coat and showing off your huge bulk against its ruddy 
glow. But I feel sad and lonely to-night, old fellow, and I would fain realize in 
your companionship that there is one creature on earth that truly loves me, even 
though that creature be but a dog. So come, sir—come—wake up. Ah, that 
is right ; up with you, Czar—up with you! put your great paws on my shoulders 
and rub your head against my cheek, which has seldom known so. honest a 
caress. But gently, gently; that will do! You are apt to forget that you are 
rather larger than a good-sized calf; so your gambols are the reverse of light- 
some, and your fondness, when too demonstrative, speedily becomes oppressive. 
Sit down beside me, now, and lay your head upon my knee, so that I can rest my 
hand upon it, for my thoughts are busy with the events of the past, and the fierce 
satisfaction that thrills my heart whenever I look at your massive chest and pow- 
erful jaws, and strong white teeth, is the only vestige of gladness that those 
events have left to me. 

The flickering flame flashes up now, and brings out into vivid distinctness 
the picture that hangs above the mantelpiece, a picture that to-morrow will claim 
no inconsiderable share of attention from the persons who will doubtless come 
in great numbers to be present at the sale of “the elegant country-seat known 
as Maudesleigh, situated on the Hudson River, just twenty miles from New 
York, and within ten minutes’ walk of the Westbrook station.” I believe I have 
quoted the advertisement correctly. Everything is to be disposed of to-mor- 
row—house, grounds, plants, furniture, pictures, bronzes, books—everything ex- 
cept you, my great Russian bloodhound, and yonder picture. That shall remain 
in my possession, No scandal-loving purchaser shall ever point to it as a like- 
ness of the beautiful Mrs. Kerrison, and a very interesting relic of the celebrated 
divorce case. I will keep that painting as a memento of my past folly and the 
cruel punishment which awaited my blind infatuation. 

The picture was christened by the artist “The Sleeping Duenna.” The 
scene is in Venice, and by the costumes the action transpires in the middle ages. 
It represents a large arched window with carved and massive stone framework, 
and with a slightly projecting balcony, over whose heavy stone balustrade hangs 
a rich drapery of silver-gray damask, while at one side on its broad ledge there 
stands a slender rosebush, planted in an antique vase, and bearing one or two 
brilliant blood-red blossoms. Two persons are seated inthis balcony. One, an 
aged dame, attired in a dark heavy-looking robe with stiffly starched ruff and 
slashed sleeves, clutches her great feather fan with instinctive care, while her 
drowsy head droops sideways against the framework of the window, and she sits 
there fast asleep. The other, a fair-haired, childish-looking girl, leans forward 
with smiling mouth and downward-glancing eyes, gazing intently upon the move- 
ments of some personage below. The expression of pleased recognition and in- 
terest on her pretty features betrays to the spectator that it is no chance passer- 
by that has so attracted her attention, and imagination readily depicts the gliding 
gondola and the gallant cavalier on which she looks. She is in the act of drop- 
ping from her slender outstretched hand a spray of scarlet roses, apparently just 
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plucked from the plant at her side, a love gift or a signal to the lover beneath. 
In her fair frivolous face, with its coquettish yet childish smile and its expression 
of gratified vanity, we read no tragic story of real passion, of true though guilty 
love. It is the face of a weak, vain, heedless woman ; one who might have been 
the heroine of some ancient Spanish comedy of cloak and sword, or the central 
figure of a merry tale like those told by Boccaccio and Margaret of Navarre; a 
woman beautiful and fascinating, it is true, with that girlish, child-like beauty and 
seemingly innocent fascination which possess such wondrous power to ensnare 
the hearts and bewilder the brains of the wisest of men, but lacking all depth 
of feeling, all true nobility of soul. 

In the background the scene deepens into tragedy. The damask window 
curtain has just been swept aside by a man, handsome and noble-looking, but no 
longer young; a splendidly-attired, dark-browed Venetian, whose deep, pas- 
sionate eyes, and frowning brow, and clenched hand reveal to us the love and 
jealousy and revengeful ire of the betrayed husband, who has learned in that one 
glance the story of his wife’s faithlessness and his own despair. There is more 
than anger or revenge written on that dark, stormy face. Love strong and fer- 
vent and sorrow cruel inits intensity blend with the fiercer passions and contend 
with them for the mastery. He has loved that woman, and his heart in that one 
moment of revelation has been made desolate. Poor shallow-souled, careless 
child, dropping her signal-flowers with that thoughtless smile, how little she 
dreams or has ever thought of the terrible retribution which she has herself 
dragged down upon her head—of the stormy desolation she has brought upon 
her husband’s life. 

I think if at the judgment day a voice arises to plead for such women as 
these, the words will be those of that divinest utterance of the Great Intercessor, 
* Father, forgive them, for they knew not what they did!” 

I have frequently been told by connoisseurs and artists that this picture is a 
remarkably fine work of art. It was, however, neither for the excellence of its 
execution nor the dramatic intensity of the scene therein portrayed that I be- 
zame its possessor, but for the striking resemblance which the features of the 
golden-haired girl bore to a face seen then only for the first time, but already in- 
delibly imprinted on my memory—the face of Maude Pemberton. The like- 
ness is altogether an accidental one ; the artist had never even seen Miss Pem- 
berton, but looking in the depths of his soul for the face of a vain, shallow, un- 
principled woman, his genius portrayed for him that girlish, soulless beauty, 
and he traced the portrait of my future wife. 

I married late in life. Iwas what is usually termed a self-made man; that is 
to say, Heaven gave me, not genius, but something better, namely, common sense ; 
and I turned the gift to a profitable account. In my early days I was too much 
engrossed in the cares and toils of life to waste much thought on the softer pas- 
sions ; and when at last the goal of my endeavors was reached and the golden 
prize won, I had shaped for myself an existence wherein my business by day 
and my library in the evening filled up my days, and left no time for the pur- 
suit of those social pleasures for which, however, I felt I could speedily acquire 
a liking. I was therefore not exposed to the wiles and machinations of fortune- 
hunting mammas and mercenary damsels, and I reached the age of forty-seven 
heart-whole, fancy-free, and a single man. 

One evening | found myself occupying a seat in the parquet of the Four- 
teenth Street Opera House. I was fond of theatrical and musical entertain- 
ments, and often passed an evening at one or the other of the numerous places 
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of amusement'in New York. On the night in question, the dreary ugliness of 
this, the most dismal of American opera houses, was enlivened by the fair faces, 
the brilliant toilets, and the noisy chatter of a crowded and fashionable audi- 
ence. I had come to listen to the music, and was much disturbed by the inces- 
sant talking which went on around me, a party occupying seats in the front row 
immediately above me being especially annoying. They kept up a continual 
stream of conversation and laughter in very audible tones, till at last, fairly out 
of patience, I turned and looked up, hoping that my indignant glances would have 
some effect in reducing my tormentors to silence. As I did so, my eyes rested 
on the face of a young girl who, with parted lips and eager gaze, was leaning 
over the front of one of the boxes, and looking intently at the performance on 
the stage. As the flame in yonder fireplace seizes on the fresh-placed logs and 
flashes upward into new brightness, it shines upon the painted image of the 
beauty revealed to me at that moment, the face that fascinated my gaze and en- 
thralled my heart. “C'est la fatalité!” sings La Belle Héléne, in that opera of 
Offenbach’s which I have too much cause to remember. It was fatality, the 
blind infatuation which seized upon me in that moment, and which held me cap- 
tive till a few short months ago. I loved Maude Pemberton from the first mo- 
ment that I looked upon her, and I left the theatre with the settled purpose (un- 
avowed even to myself, it is true, but not the less existing) of making her my wife. 

Madness! you will say. Ah, yes, it was madness; but are any of us so 
wise that we may forever escape from the commission of acts of insane folly ? 
Is any mind so perfectly balanced that it may not be swayed by one of those 
sudden impulses, prompted by the feelings and passions which may have seemed 
dead, but were but sleeping? In my youth I had never loved, and my fate when 
it came met me in this insane, unreasoning guise. 

The next day, while walking down Broadway to my place of business, T 
chanced to pause in passing (as I often did) atthe window of a well-known pic- 
ture dealer, wherein that morning was exposed the painting of the “Sleeping 
Duenna.” Struck by the marvellous resemblance borne by the heroine to the 
young girl whose face had so charmed me, I entered the shop and inquired the 
price of the picture. Five minutes later I was its possessor. No ominous 
forebodings filled my soul as I looked upon the scene of falsehood, jealousy, and 
despair therein portrayed ; to me the picture taught no lesson, conveyed no 
warning ; and I quitted the store with a fresh dream of Maude Pemberton’s love- 
liness floating before my mental vision. 

I pass over all the details respecting the time and place where I first made 
her acquaintance, as well as the whole history of my wooing. Looking back on 
that period, I can but cry aloud in bitter indignation at my own folly, O blind— 
blind fool! duped by the soft lustre of a young girl’s eyes, maddened by the sweet- 
ness of her smile, was your punishment greater than your weakness deserved ? 

And yet I think I can plead some excuse, I have seen more beautiful women 
than Maude Pemberton, but I have never seen one who was more fascinating ; 
not with the graceful and practised wiles of an accomplished woman of the world, 
or the sparkling witcheries of a brilliant conversationalist ; but with a charm 
more novel and potent than either. Her art wore an impenetrable mask of art- 
Jessness, She attracted by all the winning graces of a naive and lovely child, 
joined to the tact and savoir faire of a practised coquette. The very character 
of her beauty, her large soft blue eyes with .heir expression of innocent wonder, 
her small expressive mouth, whose flexible lines varied with every passing emo- 
tion, her delicate features, wavy sunny hair, and rose-leaf complexion, all aided 
in producing the effect she desired. It was:impossible to look at those innocen 
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eyes, that childish mouth, and believe that the soul therein revealed could har- 
bor a thought of evil or of guile. At least such was my conviction, and I never 
wavered in it, not even when all my acquaintances, whether friends or foes, on 
learning of my devotion to Miss Pemberton, hastened to me to utter words of 
warning and advice. For the young lady.in question was well known in the 
fashionable circles of New York. She had been “talked about,” as the saying 
is, and the hero of the romance was one of those characters who infest society 
as the cobra de capello does tie dwelling houses of India, gliding about on a poison- 
ous mission of destructiveness ; a married flirt of notoriously bad character, but 
of excellent social standing, by name Gordon Arnold. He was a very handsome 
man, with soft, sleepy hazel eyes, and manners that in languor matched his eyes, 
while his voice was always pitched to that tender undertone that is so effective 
with women ; and he invariably conversed with a lady in such tones and with 
such looks, that a bystander on beholding them would have sworn he was utter- 
ing the most fervent protestations of love, though his talk would probably be 
about the last party or the newest opera. He was tall, slightly built, and of 
a delicate appearance, and the interesting pallor of his complexion was set off 
by the dark fringes of a silky-looking but very heavy moustache. He had mar- 
ried one of the greatest heiresses that had ever graced New York society, and 
she or her guardians had taken the precaution of having all her large fortune so 
tied up that her husband could not touch it; an arrangement which, it was whis- 
pered, had prevented the elopement of the fascinating Gordon with a brilliant 
married lady, the funds for the proposed trip not being forthcoming on the gen- 
tleman’s part. 

Such was the personage whose name scandal had coupled with that of Miss 
Pemberton. The Peraberton family were in very reduced circumstances, the 
father having died insolvent some years before, and the widow and the children, 
comprising besides Maude two younger girls and two boys still younger, had 
been forced to live in a very simple and retired manner. But the charms and 
social graces of the eldest daughter had insured her a position in fashionable 
society, and no inconsiderable share of admiration from its votaries. Mrs. Pem- 
berton was a weak, foolish woman, utterly incapable of guiding or governing her 
children; so that when the roué Gordon Arnold singled out Maude as the 
object of his compromising attentions, she was powerless to interfere. The 
young lady was only too charmed to be the chosen Cynthia of Mr. Arnold’s min- 
utes. Gossips whispered, elderly matrons shook their heads, and gay youths 
looked askance and smiled whenever the pair in question were seen promenad- 
ing together in the suburbs of the city, or conversing in whispers at some place of 
public resort. Married ladies of severe principles began to “cut” Miss Pember- 
ton, and modest girls ceased to visit her, and the affair was beginning to assume 
a serious phase when it was suddenly announced that Mrs. Gordon Arnold had 
been ordered to Europe by her physicians, and that she, with her husband and 
children, was to sail in a few days for Havre. Of course it was immediately ru- 
mored that jealousy was the cause of Mrs. Arnold’s sudden loss of health; and 
scandal-mongers even declared that a separation was the penalty she was pre- 
pared to inflict on her husband, in case he refused to accompany her. But the 
fascinating Gordon was too fully alive to the advantages procured for him by his 
wife’s large income to object ; and at the time I first made Miss Pemberton’s 
acquaintance, the Arnold family had been absent in Europe for nearly a year. 

Such was the tale which my friends as well as my foes hastened to pour into 
my unwilling ears so soon as my attentions to Maude Pemberton became an es- 
tablished fact. I listened with stubborn incredulity, mentally accusing the 
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speakers of gross exaggeration, if not of actual falsehood ; and with indignation 
against those who could so misrepresent the girlish imprudence, the ardent 
friendship of that naive and candid soul rising hot within my breast. It was 
after one of these conversations that I hastened to purchase the splendid parure 
of turquoises and diamonds which was my first gift to her, and 1 went from lis- 
tening to another to offer her my hand. Opposition and warning only confirmed 
me in my mad passion, only rendered me more determined to make amends to 
this cruelly-wronged angel by making her my wife. Again I cry aloud in bitter 
scorn at my own folly, Blind—blind ! 

Well, one lovely day in autumn we were married. It was quite a gay wed- 
ding, and the bride’s veil and flounces of costly point appliqué were deservedly 
admired, and next week obtained the distinction of a paragraph in the “ Home 
Journal.” I say “costly” advisedly, for before we had been married six weeks 
Maude came to me, drowned in tears and with the dressmaker’s bill in her 
hands. “ Poor mamma has lost so much money,” she sobbed, “and it will just 
ruin her to pay this horrible bill. Dear Richard,”—and the blue eyes overflowed 
and the rosebud mouth quivered,—* will not you?” And I did. 

A few weeks after my marriage I received from a friend who had long resided 
in Russia a gift of a great shambling black puppy, which, he assured me, was a 
remarkably fine specimen of the purest race of the Siberian bloodhound. I 
cannot say that I fully appreciated his present at the time I received it; but as 
the creature increased in size and beauty, and displayed wonderful intelligence 
as well as affection for me, I speedily became very fond of him, and Czar was my 
constant companion, going down with me to my place of business every morning, 
and never quitting my side during the day. My wife never could endure him; 
she called him “a horrid beast,” and professed to be terribly afraid of him, 
though he was gentleness itself to all members of the household, and only dis- 
played his ferocity when unauthorized intruders made their appearance about the 
premises, 

Upon our return from the usual bridal tour to Niagara and Trenton Falls, I 
purchased a house on Fifth avenue, and furnished it splendidly. I had no ro- 
mantic or old-fogy ideas about a life of seclusion, a ¢é/e-d-téte of domestic bliss ; 
for I knew that Maude was fond of society, and I had no wish to thwart her de- 
sires and render her unhappy by insisting upon her relinquishing all share in 
those amusements in which she delighted. So the beautiful Mrs. Kerrison soon 
became a star in fashionable society. Her personal loveliness, her dress, her 
equipage, her balls, were all quoted as models of perfection ; and the little pec- 
cadillos of Maude Pemberton were all forgotten, or at least freely forgiven. 

I soon found out that there was a strong inclination on the part of my wife to 
put me into the background, to reduce me in short to that dismal creature, the 
ignored husband of a fashionable wife. But my pretty Maude had reckoned 
without her host when she cast me for the réle of a supernumerary in the brilliant 
comedy of her life. I speedily gave her to understand that, so far from being a 
supernumerary, I was chief manager, and that if she persisted in the line of 
conduct she had chosen, I should simply ring down the curtain and extinguish 
the lights ; in other words, that the continuance of her gayety and extravagance 
depended upon the amount of respect and deference which she might be pleased to 
bestow upon me. She comprehended the situation and accepted it at once. 
Her tact was perfect, and we came to a mutual understanding without ever 
having exchanged a word upon the subject. Still, through all this my love and 
indulgence never failed. I regarded all Maude’s faults as the foibles of a petted 
child ; and while striving to correct them, I forbore to chide or to punish. 
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The winter passed away, the gay season came to an end, and society subsided 
into tea parties and luncheon parties as pious substitutes for dinners and balls. 
I took advantage of this interregnum to conclude my arrangements for the pur- 
chase of a country-seat on the Hudson, which had struck my fancy greatly when 
I visited it some years before. I rechristened my new acquisition by the name of 
Maudesleigh, and the selection and purchase of furniture and knickknacks for its 
adornment formed Maude’s chief amusement when she grew wearied of church- 
going, which was when she had heard all the best singers and new anthems in 
the different choirs of the fashionable churches in our immediate neighborhood, 
The suite of rooms which she selected for herself were very conveniently 
arranged. They comprised a bedroom and dressing-room on the second 
floor, opening out of the main landing, which there formed a large square hall. 
Beyond the dressing-room, and opening into it, was a third room of small size, 
which my wife christened her library by virtue of the bookcase and secretary of 
ebony and gold wherewith she caused it to be decorated, though she was rather 
puzzled how to fill the bookcase, as Ouida’s novels and the poems of Owen 
Meredith and Swinburne comprised nearly the whole of her literary possessions. 
Besides the entrance to the dressing-room, there was another mode of exit from 
this library, a small door which opened directly upon a narrow flight of stairs 
leading downward to the ground floor, and at the foot of which there was 
another little door opening out into a densely-shaded walk, which led into the 
most secluded part of the grounds. This walk and staircase had been con- 
structed by the former proprietor for the use of an invalid daughter, who by this 
means, when the house was crowded with guests, could still make her way to the 
garden and grounds unperceived, and there enjoy her usual daily promenade. 
There was a dead-latch and a bolt on the lower door, so that when it was not in 
immediate use it could be securely fastened. 

One stormy day in March I came up town to call on a business friend at the 
Fifth Avenue Hotel. When J quitted him I found the storm had so increased in 
violence that I determined to return home at once, though it was still early in the 
afternoon, a determination which I put into execution at once. As | opened the 
frent door I heard voices in the parlor, Czar, wet and muddy, was at my heels 
as usual, but, without considering his untidy condition, I entered the parlor in 
search of my wife. She was seated by the window conversing with a gentleman, 
and, rising at once, though with a slight shade of embarrassment in her manner, 
she said; 

“Ah! here is my husband. Richard, this is one of my oldest friends—Mr. 
Gordon Arnold.” 

So, for the first time I looked upon the man of whom I had heard so much 
in unfavorable connection with the name of the lady 1 had married, Pale, slen- 
der, dark-eyed—handsome certainly, yet not the style of man for whose sake 
one can fancy a woman going mad, but the soft voice and graceful manner pos- 
sessed an undoubted charm; and so I mentally confessed to myself as he rose 
from his seat on the sofa and came forward to receive my greeting. As 1 ad- 
vanced to take his proffered hand, a growl from the dog startied me, and I 
stopped suddenly and looked round, Czar was in the very act of crouching for 
aspring. The hair upon his back stooc up ina stiff bristling ridge, his upper 
lip was drawn back so as to display his strong white teeth, and the sidelong 
glance of his angry eye showed but little of the pupil, In an instant I had him 
by the collar, not one second too soon to prevent him from flying at Mr, Arnold's 
throat. It was evident that Czar had taken one of those violent antipathies 
to him, to which the gentlest of dogs are occasionally prone, and which teach 
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them with the subile instinct of their hate, strong as is their love, to detect at 
once the presence of their seli-constituted foe, by the sound of his step, the rus- 
tle of his garments, nay, the bare fact of his approach. 

Mr. Arnold was visibly startled. 

“Your dog seems vicious, Mr. Kerrison,” he said, in a slightly tremulous 
voice, “It is a pity that so handsome a creature should be so dangerous.” 

I made some apology, and dragged Czar away, which I was obliged to do by 
main force, so determined was he upon seizing Gordon Arnold. Meanwhile 
Maude stood by, white and trembling. 

“ Do have that dog killed, Richard,” she cried at last, when I had succeeded 
in mastering him. But I only shook my head and laughed. Czar was an old 
subject of dispute between Mrs. Kerrison and myself, but | was not disposed to 
sacrifice my old friend and daily companion merely because he shared my dislike 
to my wife’s “oldest friend,” 

I did not return to the parlor after I had chained up the dog, but sought the 
seclusion of my library, where I awaited Mr. Arnold's departure. In about half 
an hour I| heard the front door close, and then Maude, humming one of Offen- 
bach’s melodies, came into the room where I sat. 

“Why did you not come back, Richard?” she asked. “I wanted you to meet 
Mr. Arnold; he used to be so kind to me when I was a poverty-stricken school- 
girl, and I think you would like him.” 

This was said with that air of naive frankness which is calculated to ward 
off all reproof or blame. 

“ When did the Arnold family arrive home from Europe?” I asked. 

“ About a month ago, I believe.” 

“ Have you called upon Mrs. Arnold since her return?” 

“Yes; about two weeks ago.” 

“ Has she returned your visit?” 

There was a moment's hesitation, and then Maude replied: 

“ No—at least—not yet.” 

“Then it is my wish that you should not continue to receive her husband,” 

A cloud came over the pretty face so smiling but a moment before. 

“1 think you are very unkind, Richard,” she began in a vexed and impatient 
tone. “It is hard indeed if 1 may not receive the visits of one of my kindest 
and best friends. I have often told you how kind he was to me-——” 

“Stay, Maude,” I said, interrupting her speech as much by my look and ges- 
ture of command as by my words. “1 allow you, as you know, almost unlimited 
liberty in the matter of your acquaintances and friends, but this much I will Say: 
I will not permit you to accept the attentions of a man whose wife, for whatever 
reason it may be, refuses to visit you; and under any circumstances I cannot 
allow Mr. Gordon Arnold to place himself on the footing of an intimate friend 
of the family.” 

“You are jealous,” said my, wife with a slight sneer curving her rosy lip, 
“just because a pack of gossips and scandal-mongers chose to make my friend- 
ship for Gordon Arnold the theme of their tales. I wonder that you would 
hearken to such vile talk.” 

“ Had I hearkened to them, you never would have been my wife. I am not 
jealous, Maude, but I have no wish to have the old stories about Miss Pember- 
ton revived on the subject of Mrs. Kerrisor..” 

“And so I must not let my best friend on earth visit me,” she cried, her eyes 
flashing through the indignant tears that filled them, “merely because 

“ Because I will not permit you to receive him. He may be your best friend, 
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but your worst enemy could hardly have harmed you more than he did when he 
jeoparded your good name to pamper his own silly vanity. 1 blame him, the 
man of the world, far more than I ever did the inexperienced girl you then were. 
I have forgotten the past, but beware how you recall itto my mind. I have 
never yet, I believe, laid my commands upon you to perform any act, but I do so 
now. You shall not permit Mr. Arnold to visit you.” 

I rose from my seat as I spoke. Maude had dashed away her tears, and we 
stood thus gazing into each other’s face for a moment. I could see that my 
wife was weighing the contending advantages of rebellion or submission, and 
had I wavered in look or tone, a scene of violent opposition to my wishes would 
certainly have ensued; but she read my determination in my face, and she 
yielded. Bowing her head in mute acquiescence, she turned and left the room, 
and about an hour later she joined me at dinner, exquisitely dressed, and per- 
fectly composed and pleasant in manner, though somewhat graver and more 
silent than usual. So ended our first and last discussion on the subject of Mr. 
Arnold’s visits. He came no more to the house, and I thought too highly of 
Maude’s good sense and discretion to imagine that she carried on any clandes- 
tine intercourse with him. Suspicion, the duenna that might have guarded my 
honor and my home, was lulled into deep and disaster-inviting slumber. 

Early in May we quitted Fifth avenue for Maudesleigh, I coming daily to the 
city to attend to business, and returning home late in the evening. We had our 
house filled with company from the first week after we got settled. Maude was 
inclined to postpone having any visitors till later in the season, but I represented 
to her that as we wished to invite a large number of friends during the summer, 
and could entertain but a limited number at a time, she had better issue invita- 
tions as soon as possible and show off her house and her new summer dresses 
while both were in their first freshness. So it chanced that we had a constant 
succession of guests till late in September. We had a very gay summer; cro- 
quet parties, lunches, driving parties, and evening receptions drew all our neigh- 
bors and their visitors to our house, with one exception. Mrs. Clarence Car- 
teret, who lived very near us, persisted in ignoring our advent. She was a dig- 
nified, high-bred matron, the mother of two charming daughters, and was a per- 
sonage highly esteemed and of much consideration in the neighborhood. Mr. 
Carteret was exceedingly friendly whenever we chanced to meet, but his refined, 
high-minded wife never paid my wife even the ordinary civility of a call. I 
Jearned why, one day. 

One beautiful morning in October I found myself on my way to the West- 
brook station. I had parted from Maude rather reluctantly that morning, for 
business of importance summoned me to Philadelphia, and I would not be able 
to return to Maudesleigh until the last train on the following day. It was the 
first time I had ever left my wife since our marriage, and I felt a pang of real re- 
gret when I thought of passing thirty-six hours without one look at her pretty 
face, one kiss from the rosy lips that had just pressed mine so tenderly, one 
glance from the blue eyes whose last tear-veiled look was lingering in my 
memory. I had chosen to walk to the station, as the morning was so delightful, 
and was strolling along beside the thick hedge that separated Mr. Carteret’s 
grounds from the road, when my own name, pronounced in a clear, distinct tone, 
struck my ear. 

“Of course, Mr. Kerrison does not know how horribly his wife behaved last 
spring with that scamp, Gordon Arnold.” 

“ An old aftair revived, is it not?” 
And then the speakers passed on, and I heard no more. 
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My first impulse was to force my way through the hedge and confront them, 
but reflection came to my aid, and I paused. Should I advertise myself as an 
eavesdropper, create talk by exhibiting myself in the character of a newly- 
aroused Othello? No, I would wait. I would watch. I would—no, I would 
not—question Maude. Had she, then, so deceived me? Oh, if she had! woe 
to her lover ! woe to her! woe, alas, to myself! For what then would be left to 
me—to me, who had given her my whole heart? 

I reached the station, and on consulting the clock there, found that I was 
much too early, my watch being for some inexplicable reason too fast ; so, full 
of troubled thoughts and dark forebodings, I turned into the little post-office 
which was established in a small store just next to the station, intending to pur- 
chase there a paper or magazine wherewith to beguile the time, and, if possible, 
distract my thoughts. I selected some periodicals, and while the boy was wrap- 
ping them up, the postmaster, who was also the proprietor of the store, came in, 
unfastened the letter-box from the window, unlocked it, and poured its contents 
on the counter, preparatory to putting them into the mail-bag for transmission to 
New York. I watched him idly, with a sort of vague curiosity, and saw that as 
he did so, one of the letters fell heavily, as though some hard substance was en- 
closed in it. It dropped near me. I glanced at it, and recognized at once the 
slender running hand, the creamy paper, and the dainty, twisted, medizval mono- 
gram in gold and gay colors. It was written by my wife, and was directed to 
Gordon Arnold. 

I was about to seize it when the postmaster swept up all the letters, and 
with an angry glance at me thrust them into the letter-bag. 

“See here, mister,” said he, “none of that now. No tampering with the 
letters if you please.” ‘ 

I took out my pocket-book and drew a hundred-dollar note from its depths. 
This I laid on the counter. 

“Give me that letter with the gay monogram on the seal,” I said in a whis- 
per, “and this is yours.” 

The postmaster hesitated for a moment, and looked at the money and then 
at me. Just then the whistle of the approaching train was heard in the distance. 
He locked the mail-bag with a jerk, tossed the note backed to me with a shake 
of his head, and hurried out to the platform as if in haste to get out of the way 
of temptation. I followed him without a word. In that one instant I had re- 
solved upon the course of action which I afterwards pursued. 

What could that object be which was enclosed in the letter? Unfortunately, 
I could guess only too readily. I have before spoken of the small back door 
giving ingress to my wife’s apartments from the grounds, and have also men- 
tioned the fact that it was closed with a dead-latch. Now, the one glance I had 
cast upon the letter had revealed to me the fact that the enclosed object was a 
key, and the paper had been so adapted by pressure to its form that the outlines 
could be clearly distinguished, the peculiar shape of the handle and the odd 
pyramidal form of the wards being very perceptible. It was the key of the lit- 
tle back door. 

By the time the train was fairly on its way to New York, I had recovered 
my self-possession. I was perfectly calm and cool. I had recognized at a 
glance the magnitude of the evil that had befallen me, the depth and blackness 
of the gulf of infamy that yawned before my feet. Trifles light as air con- 
firmed the story told by the sending of the key. Maude’s careful questioning as 
to the length of my proposed absence, the fact that my usually unvarying watch 
was twenty minutes too fast, thus showing that it had been tampered with to 
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prevent the possibility of my being left, the secrecy with which she wrote and 
sent off her letters, the refusal of the Carteret family to associate with her, all 
rose before me in an instant, each separate incident crying trumpet-tongued, Be- 
trayed! betrayed! But the very extent and certainty of the calamity gave me 
composure. Hope, dread, wrath, are agitated and unreasoning ; vengeance is 
calm, collected, and determined. 

I reached New York, announced everywhere that I was going to Philadelphia, 
and in fact went so far as to cross the ferry to Jersey City, fearing that Gordon 
Arnold might set a watch upon my actions. I ordered dinner at a restau- 
rant there, and forced myself to eat and drink, for I knew I should need all my 
strength. Then I went back to New York and took the train to Westbrook, 
arriving there about eight o'clock in the evening. I had calculated that Arnold 
would scarcely get the letter in time to take that train ; and moreover, I supposed 
he would wish to wait till his departure would pass unnoticed on account of the 
darkness. The next train that stopped at Westbrook did not come in till near 
eleven, the intermediate one being the fast express. My calculations proved 
correct, as no trace of him appeared either in the cars or at the station, greatly 
to my satisfaction. 

I walked to Maudesleigh, and, avoiding the main entrance, made my way by 
the servants’ gate into the grounds and concealed myself in a little summer- 
house. There I waited till my repeater told me it was half-past ten o’clock ; 
I then left the summer-house and went round to the kennel where Czar was 
chained. The noise and motion of the cars in travelling so worried and excited 
him, that I seldom took him to the city; and by Mrs. Kerrison’s commands he 
was kept constantly chained except when I was at home. I knew, therefore, ex- 
actly where to find him. He recognized my step at once and started up witha 
quick joyous bark; but a whisper from me silenced him, and he crouched at my 
feet in an agony of mute delight. Stooping down I unclasped the chain, and 
taking him by the collar I led him to the little back door. 

* Lie down, Czar.” The intelligent animal obeyed, his dark form being 
totally invisible against the dusky green of the sward, and in the dense shadow 
of the shaded walk. It was a moonless night, though a perfectly clear one; and 
the faint rays of the stars lent but little light beneath the trees. 

“You must not stir, sir. Lie there and wait and watch.” And giving him 
one of my gloves to guard as an additional precaution against his stirring, I 
opened the door (having as it chanced a duplicate key) closed it softly behind 
me, shot the bolt and ascended the stairs with noiseless tread. 

I opened the door of the little library and shut it behind me with due 
precaution. There was no one there, and the room was in almost total 
darkness. But beyond, the dressing-room was brilliant with light, and the 
arched doorway revealed to me the prettiest picture that ever enchanted a lover, 
or charmed a painter’s fancy—a lovely woman in an exquisite dress. Maude was 
standing before the dressing-table putting the last finishing touches to an 
elaborate toilet. She was attired in a robe composed of Valenciennes lace and 
transparent muslin, worn over a dress of azure silk, and fluttering with bows and 
sash of pale blue ribbon. It was clasped at the throat with a spray of tur- 
quoises and diamonds, a portion of my first gift to her; and a diamond locket, 
which I knew enclosed my miniature, hung suspended from her neck by a 
slender antique chain. She was singing gayly to herself snatches from popular 
operas as she flitted to and fro, settling her ribbons, altering the position of her 
brooch, or placing a curl more effectively. Then a little decoration was needed 
for her rippling golden hair, and the selection required much care and de- 
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liberation. First a white rosebud,was tried, next a knot of forget-me-nots, and 
finally a tiny butterfly bow of blue ribbon, which last proved satisfactory and was 
adopted and fastened securely to its place amid the crépe gold of her shining 
tresses. She glanced at the clock, gave her gossamer skirts a final shake, 
and still singing gayly to herself, she took up the branched candlestick that 
stood on her dressing-table, and came towards the spot where I stood. 

Un mari sage 

Est en voyage, 
sang Maude as she entered the library. 

Il se prépare a revenir 
The song trailed off into a shriek, and the candlestick would have fallen from her 
hand upon the floor, had I not. sprung forward and caught it in its descent. 

“Richard—you here! Why, how—when?” she gasped with pallid cheeks 
and dilating eyes. 

“ You see | could not tear myself away from you.” 

“You have frightened me terribly!” She tried in vain to conceal her 
agitation. “It was cruel of you to alarm me so, How did you get in?” 

“ By the little back door. I found it very convenient.” 

A tiny fire was burning in the grate. She crouched down on the hearth-rug as 
though trying to warm her hands, which trembled nervously, but striving, as 
I could see, to collect her thoughts. She was a pitiable object as she knelt 
there, her gay dress and glittering ornaments contrasting with the livid pallor of 
her features, the bluish shadows round her mouth, the panic-stricken look in 
her wide-open eyes, and her sparkling locket quivering with the wild throbbing 
of her heart. Suddenly she sprang up and turned as if to leave the room. 

“ Where are you going?” I asked. 

“T want to see if you closed the door behind you. You have made me 


” 








so nervous 

“TI closed and bolted it,so have no fear. Come back here; I do not 
want you to go away.” 

She came back and threw herself into an arm-chair. Relieved of her first 
dread, that of Gordon Arnold’s sudden appearance before me, she speedily 
grew more composed. She evidently trusted that on finding the door bolted he 
would suspect that something was wrong and would then quietly withdraw. 

“ Well, now that you are here, had we not better retire?” she said. “Itis 
almost eleven o’clock.” 

I glanced at her costume. 

“You were going out, I suppose ?” I asked. 

“No. I—I put on this dress merely to judge of its effect. Besides, I was 
so lonely without you that I could not settle myself to read or do anything else.” 
The lies sprang to her lips with spontaneous readiness. “ But you must be tired, 
Richard. Come, let us go to my room.” 

She came towards me and bent over as if to kiss me, but at that action my 
hardly-maintained composure gave way, and I thrust her from me with no gentle 
hand. 

“Do not touch me as you value your life!” I cried. 

She recoiled from me with a new terror creeping over her wan features, for 
she realized in that moment that I knew the truth. Just then a step sounded on 
the gravel walk without. Maude heard it und turned to spring to the window 
(which was closed and the painted shades drawn down), but I caught her wrists 
in a vise-like grasp. 


“Stay,” I said ia a hoarse whisper. “ You shall not go near that window.” 
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Even as I spoke a loud bark from Czar broke the stillness. Then there came 
a cry—not a shout, but a scream of wild terror, though uttered in a man’s voice. 

“ Help—the dog—help—help !” 

“O my God! is Czar loose?” gasped Maude, as she writhed in vain to free 
herself from my grasp. 

“He is!” I cried in fierce exultation. 

“Let me go—call him off—oh, he will kill him! he will kill him!” 

“Kill whom? Some wretched thief, perhaps.” 

“It is no thief! It is—it is——” 

“It is no thief, you say? What then is he who comes to rob my wife of her 
honor ?” 

“Then you know it is Gordon Arnold! Oh, save him!” 

“Save him!” I listened a moment intently. All was silent. “Go,” 1 said, 
releasing her. “I give you permission to seek for him now.” 

She tottered a few steps towards the door, Then she turned and looked into 
my face, and must have read my meaning there, for with a wild cry she threw up 
her arms, wavered a moment, and then fell senseless at my feet. 

I looked at her with a strange pity. Poor, frivolous butterfly—vain, false- 
hearted, shallow-souled child! Which of us was the most to blame, she who had 
wronged me, or I who had placed the key of iny destiny in such unworthy hands? 
And I could afford to pity her, for even as I took the light and turned from her 
to descend the stairs I knew that I was avenged. 

I opened the outer door. All was quiet, the silence broken only by the quick 
pantings of the bloodhound, and by a low, suppressed growl that told of his in- 
tense excitement. I lowered the light and beheld him crouching on the pros- 
trate form of a man whose white face was turned blankly to the sky, and whose 
throat bore the scarlet imprint of the pitiless teeth of my avenger. I stooped 
and gazed upon the rigid features. Yes, I] had made no mistake. It was Gor- 
don Arnold. 


My divorce was granted last week. To-night I sit here a free man. Free! 
What shall free my soul from remembering, my name from dishonor, my home 
from desolation? The name that was once held honorable among men has been 
dragged into a shameful celebrity ; my face has scowled on the public from the 
pages of “Police Gazettes” and illustrated journals, and Maude’s photograph 
has been on sale at all the news stands on Broadway. Dearly has my freedom 
been purchased, but it is mine at last. I have shaken that wretched woman from 
my life even as I would have shaken off a viper that had fastened itself upon 
my hand, but the poison has curdled the very life-blood in my heart. Over and 
over again my sick fancy rehearses the scene in the court-room, the stammering 
witnesses, the smirking, jocose lawyers, the unblushing spectators, my Jate 
friends and guests, and I hear again the reading of those letters that proved be- 
yond a peradventure the guilt of the woman I had once so loved. 

Well, one sin—the sin that poets and romance writers delight so to beautify 
and praise, and linger over caressingly, decking it with flowery rhetoric and ten- 
der fancies—has wrought a mighty work. For through its influence Gordon 
Arnold sleeps to-day in Greenwood Cemetery, and Maude Pemberton dwells a 
disgraced woman in her mother’s house, and I sit here beside my desolate hearth, 
with the future lying drear and joyless before me, while my hand rests on the 
silken head of my avenger, and the leaping flames reveal to me the ominous 
scene of the prophetic picture of the “ Sleeping Duenna.” 

Lucy H. Hooper. 
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T is now some fifteen years since I had the honor of being presented to the 
Emperor and Empress of the French. Writing at the time to an Ameri- 
can friend, I expressed myself as follows : 

‘*You are curious to know, of course, the sort of people I have seen so 
nearly, and of whom the world has heard so much. This Louis Bonaparte, who 
calls himself a Napoleon, and, boldly stepping out, proposes to make real the 
immortal memories of the past, is, to begin with, no Bonaparte at all. We have 
pretty well fixed in brordze, marble, and prints the physical characteristics of this 
celebrated family. We are all familiar with the high thick shoulders, the short 
full neck, and the Caesarean head that mark the famous Corsicans. Judge of my 
astonishment, then, when a little fellow in gaudy court dress clanked into 
the room, with a perceptible limp in his walk, accompanied by the officers of the 
Imperial household, and paused before us, as widely different from the Bona- 
partes as it was possible for a man to be. Rather under the medium height, he 
has narrow drooping shoulders and broad hips. His legs are slender and out of 
proportion to his long body. I saw a face with a dull puttyish complexion, 
a bottle nose, and narrow retreating forehead. His mouth is covered with 
a coarse, thick moustache, while a goatee of like material seeks to hide the 
weakness that is apparent in a retreating chin. His eyes have all the intensity 
of expression to be found in a deceased mackerel, and one looks in vain for force 
of character or intellect, 

“He is no Bonaparte, noris he agreat man. You ask, then, how he could 
have achieved so much. My dear friend, I have learned enough to know that 
success at best is only prima facie evidence of intellect, and we have to 
investigate further to be satisfied that the actor deserved success. Up to 
the time when this man was elected President of a Republic that he hastened to 
betray, he was accounted the most ridiculous fool in Europe. He was deservedly 
laughed at, and his follies were enacted at a period in his life when if he had 
possessed any intellect it would have been manifest. Miracles went out with 
the apostles, and that which seems one in the case of Louis Napoleon dis- 
appears when we come to investigate the causes. 

“TI find in France three governing elements, the Church, the Army, and the 
Bourgeoisie. These three are unanimous in their opposition to a republic: the 
first because self-government emancipates faith ; the second for that it is neces- 
sarily a despotism ; and the third because property is timid, and seeks the 
protection of a strong government. These three elements were not sought by 
Louis Napoleon ; they sought him as their better opportunity ; that he accepted, 
is the fact of his success. It was, I admit, hazardous ; but for a worthless life he 
might have lost, he played for and won an empire. Had Louis Napoleon pos- 
sessed more sense, he would have been less successful. ‘Fools rush in where 
angels fear to tread,’ and ina majority of instances successfully. The doubts 
that come of knowledge are oftentimes our foes, and when entertained, but 
traitors. How beautifully is this illustrated by Shakespeare in ‘ Hamlet,’ but 
more especially in ‘ Macbeth,’ where the weaker intellect, but the stronger will, 
drives on the thoughtful doubter. 

“This man is asham anda fool. He does not get up to the dignity of a char- 
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latan, and sooner or later the world will sit in judgment on his blunders. His 
coup d’état, so generally lauded, is a specimen of his stupidity ; he had—possessed 
as he was of the great power in the governing elements—only to assume qui- 
etly but firmly the reins of government, and, appealing to the good sense and 
moral forces of the people, form a solid, conservative government ; but in imi- 
tation of the Great Napoleon, he inaugurated assassination that will follow 
him to the end. There is no greater falsehood abroad than that which says 
that history repeats itself. Historical essays, written by ingenious authors, are 
continued repetitions of history run into grooves; but a coup d’état of the 
Great Napoleon at the end of a bloody revolytion was a necessity. In this case 
it was wanton assassination, and shocked the civilized world. He lost the con- 
fidence of the nations, and irritated to wrath his own people. He has entered 
upon this course, and to be consistent must have a despotism without brain, 
a people without self-respect, and will end by debauching or destroying the very 
governing elements on which he rests. I predict that this empire will not last 
five years.” 

I now quote the opinions written at that remote period, not only from the 
laudable ambition of asserting a well-founded “ I told you so,” but because I be- 
lieve they contain the real solution of the collapse of a power that now startles 
us as much as did Louis Napoleon’s success. 

If I had a disgust that amounted to loathing for the Emperor, it was more 
than counterbalanced by my admiration for the Empress Eugénie. She was 
then to me the most beautiful woman I had ever seen. No artist, however 
gifted, could add one charm to that sweet head and graceful figure. Her 
face was faultless, and her form so outlined and endowed by loving nature that 
no one could hesitate to render her the homage due a queen. But when one 
came to know her well, one realized the old fable of the peacock petitioning for 
the voice of the nightingale. Our beautiful queen, our graceful Empress, is not 
the wisest of women, and her temper is—well, to say the least, somewhat 
unreliable and quick, not to say at times violent, 

I met the late Stephen A. Douglas about the time to which IT refer, and 
found that he too was struck with her great beauty, but not impressed by either 
her tact or temper. 

“ She came at me somewhat rudely,” said the Senator, “by remarking, when 
I was presented, that she understood I was at the head of a political organization 
in the United States, called Young America, that had for an object the conquest 
of Cuba.” $ 

“TI believe I have the honor,” responded the Senator, “of representing such 
a party, but never knew before that it was organized for so small an object as the 
mere acquisition of Cuba,” 

“You do confess then,” she continued, coloring up, “ that such is one of its 
objects ?” 

“ Not at all, your Majesty. The party to which I have the honor to belong 
only seeks to prevent some other and stronger European power from possess- 
ing that island, to our great injury.” 

“Then why do you not join with England and France in a treaty, guarantee- 
ing this island to Spain?” 

“ We have had a prejudice towards such European complications since the 
time the Government of the United States was invited to join in a treaty in- 
tended to destroy your great uncle the First Napoleon.” 

“Well,” she continued warmly, “were I Queen of Spain, I'd devote my 
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last soldier and my last coin to the preservation of that remaining jewel in my 
crown.” 

“Were your Majesty Queen of Spain,” said Douglas bowing, “it would not 
require either soldier or money to make us respect all your possessions.” 

The compliment disarmed the Imperial virago, and subsequently she spoke 
of the little Senator as one of the most perfect courtiers she had ever encoun- 
tered. 

My friend Colonel Sumner, subsequently famous in our late civil war as 
Major-General Sumner, was not so fortunate. For years after his presentation 
at the Imperial Court he afforded amusement to a circle of friends acquainted 
with its details. 

Colonel Sumner, a friend and favorite of Mr. Jefferson Davis, then Secretary 
of War, had been for over a year laboring with his chief at reforms in the little 
army of the United States. Their gigantic efforts had ended in the invention of a 
hat for the common soldier that combihed in its ugly finish ease and economy. It 
was light as a feather and ugly as an old stove-pipe. At the end of these labors 
the Black Warrior, an American merchantman, was fired into upon the high 
seas by a Spanish man-of-war, and the opportunity came, so long hoped for by 
the manifest destiny party of Young America, for a quarrel with Spain, that 
would end it was hoped in the acquisition of Cuba. Despatches were prepared 
by the Secretary of State, Mr. Marcy, demanding immediate explanation and 
reparation ; and at the request of Mr. Davis, Colonel Sumner was made bearer 
of these despatches to the impatient Pierre Soulé, then Minister of the United 
States at Madrid. Permission was also given Colonel Sumner to visit various 
parts of Europe, for the purpose of inspecting the army organizations of the sev- 
eral war powers. In this official guise Sumner visited Paris, after deliver- 
ing the important despatches into the hands of Mr. Soulé. I doubt whether 
the rough Indian fighter—as he was then—had been much prepossessed with 
queenly government by his experience and observations in Madrid. 

When he was presented to the Queen by the polished, cultivated, and able 
Minister Pierre Soulé, the tall military figure of the soldier evidently struck her 
Majesty. ‘That same day Colonel Sumner received through the Legation an in- 
vitation to one of the Queen’s entertainments or suppers in the palace gardens. 

“It is a great compliment paid you, Colonel Sumner,” remarked Soulé. 

“ At what hour precisely am I to go?” asked the military bearer of de- 
spatches. 

“ Go?” cried Soulé “ you will not surely go ; you must decline on the ground 
of severe indisposition.” 

“ And why?” 

“ My dear friend, you do not understand this jealous and treacherous peo- 
ple. Were you to accept this invitation, you would be assassinated either in 
going or returning, or before you could leave Madrid.” 

“ A queen’s wishes are a soldier’s commands,” responded the gallant Colonel. 
“ When a pretty woman invites me to an entertainment, I will take my chances.” 

And so the resolute fighter tucked his sword under his arm and left. He 
appeared next morning at the American Minister’s residence in good health and 
spirits ; and Mr. Soulé must have strangely misapprehended the Spanish people's 
jealous and treacherous spirit, for Colonel Sumner came safely to Paris on his 
return from his great diplomatic mission. 

Touching these entertainments in the gardens of the palace at Madrid, Sefior 
Calderon de la Barca, who was so long a resident of Washington city as Spanish 
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Minister, told me in Paris, where he appeared with a cotton umbrella and car- 
pet-sack, an exile driven from the office of Minister of Foreign Affairs and his 
home by a mob that rose to the dignity of a revolution, because instigated by 
the Queen, that the government of his gracious sovereign Isabella was about as 
open and shameless in its dissipation and corruption as if it had belonged to a 
former age, when royalty had the divine right to be wicked. 

On one occasion a great scandal was caused by a report spread over the city, 
that at one of the little suppers in the gardens a Spanish grandee, who had in- 
herited with his title more adipose than intellect, had been thrown naked into a 
fish pond by his drunken companions, The Minister of Foreign Affairs thought 
it his duty to remonstrate with the Queen ; so asking an interview, he told his 
story, and added his moral reflections. 

“Tt is a falsehood,” cried the Queen in some excitement; “it is a low mali- 
cious falsehood. He was not naked. I saw it all; he had his shirt on.” 

Colonel Sumner was anxious to be presented at the Imperial Court; and 
after the proper application, the honor was accorded him, through our Minister, 
the Hon. John Y. Mason; also to Colonel D, K. McCrea, then our Consul at 
Paris. The day selected was Sunday, the one ordinarily given to such cere- 
monies by the Court. It was a beautiful morning, with a sunlight softened from 
the glare we suffer by the moist atmosphere through which it shines in Paris. 
Colonel Sumner had his apartments directly above those we then occupied in the 
Rue de Rivoli, and for hours after breakfast I could hear his heavy tread, while 
busied in the important preparations for the grand ceremony. The preparations 
were so prolonged, that at last I ascended on a tour of inquiry. As I approached, 
through the half-open door I heard the Colonel addressing Madeleine, our 
bonne, a very pretty girl by the by, who had learned just one English phrase, 
and that was “ Yees, sir.” 

“Well my good girl,” I heard Sumner ask in his bass voice, “ can you speak 
English ?” 

“Yees sir.” 

“Very good; now will you have my boots polished ?” 

“I] est donc dréle, ce monsieur la, avec ses bottes,” responded Madeleine 
soliloquizing. 

“Eh! what, can’t you speak English ?” 

“ Yees, sir.” 

“Well, I say, black my boots.” 

“11 parle frangais comme une vache Espagnole,” she continued. 

I saw that it was another case of “lind me the loan of y’r gridiron,” and so 
went to the rescue of my friend. His appearance somewhat startled me. His 
uniform, none of the newest, had not been in its best days more picturesque and 
becoming than American uniforms were. Certain stains upon the coat might 
be Indian blood, and might be tobacco, But to cap all, on his soldieriy head 
was that hat, the result of Jeff Davis's anxious inquiries as to how best to 
reform our army. I said nothing, but assisted the Colonel in putting the finish- 
ing touches to his toilet, all the while enjoying the anticipated pleasure of wit- 
nessing the shock evinced when my rotund and good-natured chief, the Hon. 
John Y., came to see that hat. At eleven A.M. the Minister’s carriage rattled to 
the door, and the Minister, accompanied by the Hon. D. K. McCrea, ascended to 
our little drawing-room. So soon as Old Virginia’s specimen of diplomatic adi- 
pose could get breath for the purpose, it attacked Sumner : 

“T say Sumner, what's that?” 
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“That? why, that’s our soldier’s hat. I’m going to show it to the Emperor.” 


“You're not going to wear it?” 

“ Yes, I am.” 

“ Well, I'll be ——! I won’t go; we’d get put out by the servants. We 
couldn’t get in. Why the devil don’t you send it to the Minister of War? He will 
show it to the Emperor.” 

Now, Colonel Sumner had two objects in view in soliciting this presentation, 
as he subsequently confided to me in a veryinjured tone. He wished to exhibit 
this hat to the Emperor, and himself to the Empress. But the Minister was 
master of the situation. His wishes could not be ignored. 

“ Confound it,” said the Colonel in a sulky tone, “ I’ve got no other.” 

“ Well, buy one,” said Judge Mason; and Madeleine was despatched for that 
purpose to the street, and soon returned with an elegant French chapeau with 
the French colors. Sumner swore that he would not sail under false colors. 

“Well, then, pluck the feathers out,” growled the Minister, “and let’s go, for 
time’s up.” 

“ Now,” said the Minister, while rolling along towards the palace, “ Sumner, 
when you are presented to the Empress, be careful to say nothing to her about 
Cuba. She’s an ill-tempered woman, and won’t stand much, I can tell you.” 

Sumner was busy pulling out the obnoxious feathers, and did not seem to 
hear the admonition. Judge Mason repeated it, and received no response. Wish- 
ing to impress the important advice upon his friend’s mind, he repeated it again, 
when Sumner angrily exclaimed : 

“Do you think I am a fool, Judge Mason? I know what to talk about.” 

As subsequent events proved, he had not heard a word his friend had ut- 
tered. 

When Judge Mason reached the magnificent reception-hall of the palace, he 
found, to his alarm and disgust, that he had thrust a huge piece of tobacco in his 
mouth, that had to be got rid of before the Emperor appeared. He looked anx- 
iously about him. The polished floors were like marble, no conveniences could be 
found, the windows were inaccessible, the fireplaces gorgeous shams. At last, 
and just in time, the troublesome contents were deposited in a rich antique vase 
that graced a niche in the wall. We used to laugh, at the Legation, over the 
surprise that must seize upon the servants while engaged in cleaning that vase, 
when they would come upon this strange compound, wondering what it could 
be, and ending perhaps in sending the curiosity to the Academy of Sciences for 
analysis. That this learned body would eventually pronounce it masticated to- 
bacco, we were satisfied ; but whether a learned and ingenious essay would not 
follow, as to whether the ancient Greeks knew of and used the weed, made up 
the question, 

The interview with the Emperor was pleasant and satisfactory. His Impe- 
rial Insignificance was evidently struck with the soldierly figure and bearing of 
our Colonel, and the talk about Indians and Indian fighting was long and inter- 
esting. When it terminated, Judge Mason and his friends were conducted to the 
reception apartments of the Empress. She stood surrounded by the ladies and 
officers of her household, in the subdued light of the painted windows, beautiful 
as a royal poet’s dream. She was then in the noonday glory of her lovely wom- 
anhood. Her sweet face, with features regular to a fault, was framed in by hair 
delicate and bright as the silk upon the corn, with a golden chestnut tinge im- 
possible to describe. Her lovely head sat on her white rounded neck with the 
ease of a bird on a swaying limb, while her graceful figure carried its drapery as 
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if every fold of the costly fabric were a part of her queenly self, and had been 
woven into grace by fairy fingers. 

Judge Mason presented his two compatriots, and Colonel McCrea, an ac- 
complished, self-possessed gentleman, took up the conversation, and for some 
time it flowed on gracefully and well. At last, Colonel Sumner thought it time 
to say something, and he said it. 

“T have just returned from a visit to your native land, your Majesty. I found 
it very beautiful, but regret that I had not time to visit its famous battle-fields.” 

“ Ah, Colonel Sumner,” she responded graciously, “and why were you so 
hurried ?” 

“1 was bearer of despatches, your Majesty, in the Black Warrior outrage,” 
he replied. 

Here was trouble, here was diplomatic complication. Judge Mason broke 
into a profuse perspiration, known to us at the bureau as “a diplomatic sweat,” 
and the color came to the face of the Empress like a storm-cloud, and her dove- 
like eyes seemed to change entirely, so alive were they with indignant flashes. 

“You call that an outrage, do you, gentlemen—an outrage—that infamous 
vessel, built to carry Lopez and his piratical foliowers ?” 

“1 beg your pardon, your Majesty,” broke in desperately Judge Mason ; “the 
Black Warrior was built after Lopez was executed.” 

“J don’t care! I don’t care! It was built for an infamous purpose, and 
ought to have been sunk.” And on and on she continued. Judge Mason was 
sorely distressed ; Colonel McCrea looked as if amused; but Sumner grew in- 
dignant as her Majesty got wild, and when she said: 

“ You want war, gentlemen—you want war, so as to seize upon Cuba; and 
you think we cannot prevent it, with this Crimean war on our hands; but we 
have plenty of arms, plenty of soldiers, and if the worst comes to the worst, we'll 
turn the negroes upon you.” 

“1 beg your pardon, your Majesty,” thundered Sumner ; “in protecting our 
rights and defending our flag, we care nothing for your arms, soldiers, nor the 
niggers.” d 

His tone of voice, together with a disturbed movement on the part of the 
officers of the household, seemed to recall the Empress to herself. 

“T cannot talk upon this subject, gentlemen,” she said in a more subdued 
manner. “I must wish you a good morning. Good morning, gentlemen.” 

“Good Lord, Suniner!” exclaimed Judge Mason, while climbing, exhausted, 
into his carriage, “ did I not warn you to say nothing about Cuba?” 

“See here, Judge Mason,” replied the wicked wrong-doer, “when a woman 
forgets her position, I’m not bound to remember it. Talk to me about scaring 
us with niggers. I’d half a mind to box her imperial ears.” 

Two of the actors in this little drama are dead, the third is in exile, stripped 
of her imperial robes, while the empire itself has disappeared like the baseless 
fabric of a vision ; but Cuba, then considered so frail a possession, yet clings 


to the old Spanish government. 
Donn PIatt. 





MR. LINCOLN AND THREE FRIENDS IN COUNCIL. 


A CHAPTER FROM THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF THURLOW WEED. 


MMEDIATELY after the nomination of Mr. Lincoln for President, at 
Chicago, in the summer of 1860, while annoyed and dejected at the defeat 
of Governor Seward, as 1 was preparing to shake the dust of the city from my 
feet, Messrs. David Davis (now a Judge of the Supreme Court of the United 
States) and Leonard Sweat called at my room. These gentlemen, warm 
friends and zealous supporters of Mr. Lincoln, had contributed more than all 
others to his nomination. After his name was presented as a candidate for 
President and received with favor by the citizens of Illinois, Messrs. Davis and 
Sweat visited Indiana, Ohio, Pennsylvania, and Maryland, for the purpose of 
commending Mr. Lincoln to the favorable consideration of prominent men in 
those States. They now called to converse with me about the approaching can- 
vass. I informed them very frankly, that I was so greatly disappointed at the 
result of the action of the Convention as to be unable to think or talk on the sub- 
ject; that I was going to pass a few days upon the prairies of lowa; and that 
by the time I reached Albany I should be prepared to do my duty for the Repub- 
lican cause and for its nominees. They then urged me to return home via 
Springfield, where we could talk over the canvass with Mr. Lincoln, saying that 
they would either join me at Bloomington, where they resided, or meet me at 
Springfield. 

After passing with a few friends a pleasant week in travelling through Iowa, 
I repaired to Springfield. There I found Messrs. Davis and Sweat with Mr. 
Lincoln. I had supposed until we now met that I had never seen Mr. Lincoln, 
having forgotten that in the fall of 1848, when he took the stump in New Eng- 
land, he called upon me at Albany, and that we went to see Mr. Fillmore, who 
was then the Whig candidate for Vice-President. We entered immediately 
upon the question which deeply concerned the welfare of the country, and 
which had an especial interest for Mr. Lincoln. We discussed freely the pros- 
pects of success, assuming that all or nearly all the slave States would be against 
us. The issues had already been made, and could neither be changed nor modi- 
fied; but there was much to be considered in regard to the manner of conduct- 
ing the campaign, and in relation to States that were safe without effort, to those 
which required attention, and to others that were sure to be vigorously contested. 
Viewing these questions in their various aspects, I found Mr. Lincoln sagacious 
and practical. He displayed throughout the conversation so much good sense, 
such intuitive knowledge of human nature, and such familiarity with the virtues 
and infirmities of politicians, that I became impressed very favorably with his 
fitness for the duties which he was not unlikely to be called upen to discharge. 
This conversation lasted some five hours, and when the train arrived in which 
we were to depart, I rose all the better prepared to “ go to work with a will” in 
favor of Mr. Lincoln’s election, as the interview had inspired me with confidence 
in his capacity and integrity. 

In December of that year, and after the Electoral Colleges had shown a 
large majority for Mr. Lincoln, I was invited to visit him at Springfield, where 
I again met my friends Davis and Sweat. Mr. Lincoln, although manifestly 
gratified with his election, foresaw and appreciated the dangers which threat- 
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ened the safety both of the Government and of the Union. But while Mr. Lin- 
coln never underestimated the difficulties which surrounded him, his nature was 
so elastic and his temperament so cheerful, that he always seemed at ease and 
undisturbed. The day I left Albany, the “ Evening Journal” contained an 
editorial foreshadowing secession and rebellion; an editorial which had for its 
object the holding of the border slave States in the Union, so that the boundaries 
and strength of the rebellion might be narrowed and weakened. It maintained that 
radical abolitionists were playing into the hands of disunion leaders, and that 
both would become responsible for the civil war into which we were drifting. It 
comprehended the horrors of such a conflict, and implored the Northern people 
to keep themselves clearly in the right, so that when the shock came impartial 
nations would see and say that the rebellion was without justification or excuse, 
That editorial drew the line between radical and conservative Republicans, and 
continued as an issue before the people during the war. It was written under a 
conviction of its necessity in preventing a disastrous division of the Northern 
people. I believed then, as I know now, that but for the conservative sentiment 
awakened in the Republican party, the North would have been fatally divided, 
I believed then, as I know now, that by insisting that the war was prosecuted to 
maintain the Government and preserve the Union, the Democratic masses, with 
some of their leaders, would remain loyal; while, on the other hand, if the 
whole Republican party proclaimed it a war for the abolition of slavery, a 
united South would prove too strong fora divided North. The following ex- 
tracts from that editorial, showing its spirit and purpose, may appropriately be 
introduced here : 


“NO MORE COMPROMISES.’ ‘NO BACKING DOWN.’ 


“With two or three exceptions, the suggestions of the ‘Evening Journal’ 
having an adjustment of the controversy which threatens to divide the Union 
for their object, have elicited from the Republican press, in this and other 
States, responses in the spirit of these head lines. That our views encounter 
the ‘ vigorous resistance ’ of our political friends, causes less of surprise than 
of regret. : ° ‘ We differ again with our political friends. That 
difference, however, would be very slight with most, and disappear entirely with 
others, if we could but look into the future from the same standpoint. To 
do this, it is indispensable that all should realize that the Presidential election 
is over; that there was virtually but one question involved in the conflict, viz., 
that the territory devoted by the Missouri Compromise to freedom should not 
be invaded by slavery; that, the freedom of Kansas assured, the territorial ques- 
tion may now be safely left to natural laws; that, as a party, we were indebted 
to the folly of our adversaries for the triumph we achieved, and that, until 
their aggressions were aroused, our mission was ended; and that, finally, the 
madness which swayed pro-slavery counsels for six years has culminated in an 
openly avowed determination to dissolve the Union. 

“When Republicans will ‘back down’ long enough to look at the new issue 
presented, lifting their eyes and thoughts a little above the political horizon, they 
will discover that the duties of the partisan and the patriot harmonize; that the 
principles of the Republican party, derived from the political fathers, teach de- 
votion to the Union as our first duty. All high and holy aims and reforms can 
be best accomplished in the Union. Dissolved, the great experiment of self- 
government is a failure. Dissolved, the aspirations for pervading prosperity 
and happiness, a high civilization, and an exalted nationality, vanish, . . 

“ We come now to the consideration of the real question, the magnitude and 
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fearfulness of which is but imperfectly comprehended. This question must have 
a violent or a peaceful solution ; its mighty import will be appreciated when we 
reflect upon the consequences resulting from the former alternative. We should 
do all that can be done in the way of justice, equity, conciliation, and forbear- 
ance, to avert a conflict; butif all efforts in that direction prove fruitless, it is 
better to rebuke treason, enforce the laws, and preserve the Union, cost what it 
may, than suffer its dismemberment. . oe fo ae ; i. 

“ But in that controversy we are zof wholly blameless. If there are beams in 
our neighbor’s eye, there are motes in our own. Too many of us forget that 
when this Union was formed, slavery was the rule, freedom the exception. 
While we—climate, soil, and interest favoring and seconding our sentiments and 
sympathies—have been working out, other States, with adverse complications 
and elements, have worked more deeply into slavery. Thousands upon thou- 
sands of our citizens, swayed by feelings to which we are neither insensible nor 
indifferent, with no slavery to oppose at home, have deemed it their duty to de- 
mand the abolition of slavery elsewhere, forgetting in their zeal that it exists in 
the Southern States under the Constitution, and with the consent of our fathers, 
who bound themselves and their descendants to obey that Constitution. Socie- 
ties have been formed, presses established, tracts distributed, and emissaries 
sent into the slave States, teaching that slavery is sinful, and that slaves ought 
to be emancipated. These lessons, in harmony with all the humanities of civili- 
zation, were easily learned. But in learning them, we did not find written on the 
same page, nor in the same chapter, that in our efforts to abolish slavery we 
should provide indemnity to the owners. When we refer, as we often do, tri- 
umphantly, to the example of England, we are prone to forget that emancipation 
and compensation were provisions of the same act of Parliament. 

“Tt will and may be said that we are forgetting the wrongs, encroachments, 
aggressions, and outrages of slavery. True. We choose todo so just now. It 
is anew and novel position, for we have been all our life showing up the dark 
side of the slavery picture. But in view of a fearful calamity, there is no want 
of consistency or of fidelity in going to the verge of conciliation with the hope 
of averting it. Then, after all honorable offers of agreement have been ex- 
hausted, if 

There comes a power 
Into some of our best parts, and are at point 


To show their open banner, 
Mocking the air with colors idly spread, 


sustained by the reflection that we have done our duty in endeavoring to pre- 
serve peace, we shall be prepared to go as far, and dare as much, as those whose 
impatient zeal may precipitate a conflict the horrors of which will add appalling 
chapters to the history of the French Revolution.” 

The much-dreaded conflict came, and, although more fearful than was or could 
have been apprehended, resulted auspiciously for our Government and Union, 
The radicalism which occasioned the editorial from which the foregoing extracts 
are taken grew stronger and more aggressive as the war progressed. While the 
abolition masses were among the first to enter and the last to leave the army, 
their leaders who remained at home were viciously hostile to the Administration, 
Indeed, they carried their hostility to the extent of attempting, by a third-party 
nomination at Cleveland, to defeat Mr. Lincoln’s reélection. 

This article reached Springfield by the evening mail. After reading it very 
attentively, Mr. Lincoln said: “ This isa heavy broadside. You have opened your 
fire at a critical moment, aiming at friends and foes alike. It will do some good 
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or much mischief. Will the Republicans of New York sustain you in this view 
of the question?” I replied, “that I had acted upon my own sense of what 
‘was wise for our cause; that I should be denounced in most of the Republican 
journals ; that enlightened politicians who entertained similar views would hesi- 
tate to express them, and that it would largely impair, if it did not wholly de- 
stroy, my influence in the Republican party; but that, notwithstanding these 
consequences, I should unflinching!y persevere in the course I had marked out, 
with a clear and firm conviction that in doing so, aided by a small minority of 
Republican journals, with here and there a conservative statesman, we should 
keep the North united in prosecuting a war which, in preserving the Govern- 
ment and Union, would overwhelm and destroy rebellion and slavery.” Mr. 
Lincoln replied, “ that these views, views which had not occurred to him, opened 
a new channel for his thoughts, and that while he should watch the progress of 
popular sentiment, he hoped to find my apprehensions unfounded.” He added, 
“that while there were some loud threats and much muttering in the cotton 
States, he hoped that by wisdom and forbearance the danger of serious trouble 
might be averted, as such dangers had been in former times.” 

And after this subject had been talked up, and over, and out, Mr. Lincoln 
remarked, smiling, “that he supposed I had had some experience in cabinet- 
making; that he had a job on hand, and as he had never learned that trade, he 
was disposed to avail himself of the suggestions of friends.” Taking up his 
figure, I replied, “that though never a boss cabinet-maker, I had as a journey- 
man been occasionally consulted about State cabinets ; and that although Pres- 
ident Taylor once talked with me about reforming his Cabinet, I had never been 
concerned in or presumed to meddle with the formation of an original Federal 
Cabinet, and that he was the first President elect I had ever seen.” 

The question thus opened became the subject of conversation, at intervals, 
during that and the following day. I say atintervals, because many hours were 
consumed in talking of the public men connected with former administrations, 
interspersed, illustrated, and seasoned pleasantly with Mr. Lincoln’s stories, 
anecdotes, etc. And here I feel called upon to vindicate Mr. Lincoln, as far as 
my opportunities and observation go, from the frequent imputation of telling in- 
delicate and ribald stories. I saw much of him during his whole Presidential 
term, with familiar friends and alone, when he talked without restraint, but I 
never heard him use a profane or indecent word, or tell a story that might not 
be repeated in the presence of ladies. 

Mr. Lincoln observed that “the making of a Cabinet, now that he had it 
to do, was by no means as easy as he had supposed ; that he had, even before 
the result of the election was known, assuming the probability of success, fixed 
upon the two leading members of his Cabinet, but that in looking about for 
suitable men to fill the other departments, he had been much embarrassed, 
partly from his want of acquaintance with the prominent men of the day, 
and partly, he believed, that while the population of the country had immensely 
increased, really great men were scarcer than they used to be.” He then in- 
quired whether I had any suggestions of a general character affecting the selec- 
tion of a Cabinet to make. I replied that, along with the question of ability, in- 
tegrity, and experience, he ought, in the selection of his Cabinet, to find men whose 
firmness and courage fitted them for the revolutionary ordeal which was about to 
test the strength of our Government; and that in my judgment it was desirable 
that at least two members of his Cabinet should be selected from slaveholding 
States. He inquired whether in the emergency which I so much feared they could 
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be trusted, adding that he did not quite like to hear Southern journals and South- 
ern speakers insisting that there must be no “coercion” ; that while he had no dis- 
position to coerce anybody, yet after he had taken an oath to execute the laws he 
should not care to see them violated. 1 remarked that there were Union men 
in Maryland, Virginia, North Carolina, and Tennessee, for whose loyalty, under 
the most trying circumstances and in any event, I would vouch. ‘“ Would you 
rely on such men if their States should secede?” “ Yes, sir; the men whom I 
have in my mind can always be relied on.” “ Well,” said Mr. Lincoln, “ let us 
have the names of your white crows, such ones as you think fit for the Cabinet.” 
I then named William Cost Johnson of Maryland, John M. Botts of Virginia, 
John A, Gilmore of North Carolina, and Bailey Peyton of Tennessee. As the 
conversation progressed, Mr. Lincoln remarked that he intended to invite 
Governor Seward to take the State, and Governor Chase the Treasury Depart- 
ment, remarking that, aside from their long experience in public affairs and their 
eminent fitness, they were prominently before the people and the Convention as 
competitors for the Presidency, each having higher claims than his own for the 
place which he was to occupy. On naming Gideon Welles as the gentleman he 
thought of as the representative of New England in the Cabinet, I remarked that 
I thought he could find several New England gentlemen whose selection for a 
place in his Cabinet would be more acceptable to the people of New England. 
“ But,” said Mr. Lincoln, ‘we must remember that the Republican party is con- 
stituied of two elements, and that we must have men of Democratic as well as of 
Whig antecedents in the Cabinet.” Acquiescing in this view, 1 remarked that 
men of Democratic antecedents were to be found in New England whose names 
would strike the public more favorably than that of Mr. Welles, prominent 
among whom were Governors Banks and Boutwell of Massachusetts; and here 
for the time being the subject was passed over. And then Mr. Lincoln re- 
marked that Judge Blair had been suggested. I inquired, “ What Judge Blair?” 
and was answered, “Judge Montgomery Blair.” “ Has he been suggested by 
anv one except his father, Francis P. Blair, Sr.?” Your question,” said Mr. 
Lincoln, “ reminds me of a story ;” and he proceeded with infinite humor to tell 
a story which I would repeat if I did not fear that its spirit and effect would be 
lost. “ But,” said Mr. L., “to be serious, what do you think of Judge Blair?” 
I said that I had no personal acquaintance with that gentleman, but that I had 
been accustomed to regard him as anything but an agreeable political bedfellow, 
and that I hoped he would not punish himself and others by taking a man into 
his Cabinet who would keep it constantly in hot water. “ Then you think,” said 
Mr. L., “ that Judge Blair, like farmer Tabor’s brindle ox, should be unyoked in 
the yard ?” In talking further about Mr. Blair, I objected to him strongly on the 
ground that he represented nobody, and that while Mr. Lincoln proposed to 
credit him to Maryland, the Republicans of that State had no interest in him. I 
added that Mr. Blair, as a politician, resembled a bishop without a diocese, inas- 
much as his political speeches were neither heard nor heard of by the people till 
they appeared in the Washington newspapers. I finally remarked that if we 
were legislating on the question, I should move to strike out the name of Mont- 
gomery Blair, and insert that of William Cost Johnson. Mr. Lincoln laughingly 
replied, “ Davis has been posting you up on this question. He came from 
Maryland and has got Cost Johnson on the brain. Maryland must, 1 think, be 
like New Hampshire, a good State to move from.” And then he told a story of 
a witness in a neighboring county, who on being asked his age replied, “ Sixty.” 
Being satisfied that he was much older, the judge repeated the question, and on 
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receiving the same answer, admonished the witness, saying that the Court knew 
him to be much older than sixty. ‘ Oh,” said the witness, “ you’re thinking about 
that fifteen year that I lived down on the Eastern Shore of Maryland ; that was so 
much lost time and don’t count.” This story, I perceived, was thrown in to give 
the conversation a new direction. It was very evident that the selection of 
Montgomery Blair was a fixed fact ; and although I subsequently ascertained the 
reasons and influences that controlled the selection of other members of the 
Cabinet, I never did and never could find out how Mr. Blair got there. 

General Cameron’s name was next introduced ; and in reference to him, and 
upon the peculiarities and characteristics of Pennsylvania statesmen, we had a 
long conversation. In reply to a question of Mr. Lincoln’s, I said that I had 
personally known General Cameron for twenty-five years ; that for the last ten 
years I had seen a good deal of him ; that whenever I had met him at Washing- 
ton or elsewhere, he had treated me with much kindness, inspiring me with 
friendly feeling. “But you do not,” said Mr. L., “say what you think about 
him for the Cabinet.” On that subject I replied that I was embarrassed ; that 
Mr. Cameron during a long and stirring political life had made warm friends and 
bitter enemies ; that while his appointment would gratify his personal friends, it 
would offend his opponents, among whom were many of the leading and in- 
fluential Republicans of that State; that I was, as I had already stated, in view of 
an impending rebellion, anxious that Mr. Lincoln should have the support of 
not only a strong Cabinet, but one which would command the confidence of the 
people. We continued to canvass General Cameron in this spirit for a long 
time, Mr. Lincoln evidently sharing in the embarrassment which I had ex- 
pressed, and manifesting, I thought, a desire that I should fully endorse Gen- 
eral Cameron. I told him that if it were a personal question I should not 
hesitate to do so, for that I liked General Cameron and entertained no doubt of 
his regard for me; but that as I was not sure that his appointment would give 
strength to the Administration, I must leave the matter with himself. “ But,’ 
said Mr. L., “ Pennsylvania, any more than New York or Ohio, cannot be 
overlooked. Her strong Republican vote, not less than her numerical im- 
portance, entitles her to a representative in the Cabinet. Who is stronger 
or better than General Cameron?” To this question I was unprepared with a 
reply, for among General Cameron’s friends there was none eminently qualified, 
and it would have been equally unjust and unwise to take an opponent; and 
finally General Cameron’s case was passed over, but neither decided nor dis- 
missed. 

I now renewed my suggestion about having the slave States represented in 
the Cabinet. “ But,” said Mr. Lincoln, “ you object to Judge Blair, who resides 
in a slave State.” “I object to Judge Blair because he represents nobody, he has 
no following ; and because his appointment would be obnoxious to the Union 
men of Maryland; and that, as I believe, while he can look into Maryland, he 
actually resides in the District of Columbia.” “ Very well,” said Mr. Lincoln, 
“T will now give you the name of a gentleman who not only resides in a slave 
State, but who is emphatically a representative man. What objection have you 
to Edward Bates of Missouri?” “ None—not a shadow ora shade of an objec- 
tion. That is a selection, as Mr. Webster might have said, ‘eminently fit to be 
made.’ The political record of Mr. Bates is proverbially consistent. He was a 
reliable Whig member of Congress from the State of Virginia thirty years ago; 
he was the able and popular President of the great River and Harbor Improve- 
ment Convention at Chicago twenty years ago. His high personal and profes- 
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sional character, his habits of industry, his equable temper, and his inalienable 
devotion to the Government and Union, fit and qualify him, in my judgment, 
admirably for a Cabinet minister.” 

Mr. Lincoln said in talking of Mr. Bates: “I am reminded of the advice 
which Mr. Barton, a distinguished lawyer of St. Louis, gave to a client thirty 
or forty years ago. A young man from Pittsburgh, Pa., stopped at the hotel in 
St. Louis, and immediately placed a package of money in deposit with the 
branch Bank of the United States; after which, and during the day, he made 
several investments, and drew several checks. On the following morning a 
person called on him to say that he was wanted at the bank, where, as he 
entered, he found several gentlemen in conversation, one of whom informed him 
that they had received information of a robbery of the bank from which the 
money he had deposited had been taken, and that, though delicate and un- 
pleasant, it was deemed proper to inquire who he was, and whether he came 
honestly in possession of so large a sum of money. The young man replied that 
he was the son of a wealthy and well-known citizen of Pittsburgh, but that he had 
no acquaintances in St. Louis, and was unable to identify himself. The bank men 
thought under the circumstances that it was their duty to retain the money until 
they could be satisfied that he was the honest owner of it. Finding himself ina 
tight place, the landlord advised the young man (whose name, | think, was Ander- 
son) to employ counsel, and recommended him to Squire Barton, the law partner 
of the famous Colonel Thomas H. Benton. He found Squire Barton at his office, 
over a store, in his shirt sleeves, who listened attentively and without speaking 
until the whole case was laid before him, and then taking the young man to an 
open window, said, ‘ That’s a pretty large amount of money for a stranger to 
carry around with him. There’ve been a good many robberies lately. ’Tisn’t an 
honest way of getting a living, but some people don’t find that out till they’ve 
tried it. If you’re the son of General Anderson, as I hope you are, and didn’t 
steal that money, my advice is that you face the music, and I will stand by you; 
but if, as I strongly suspect, you were tempted, and that money isn’t honestly 
yours, I advise you (pointing in the direction indicated) to make tracks for that 
tall timber, and to put the Mississippi between you and these bank fellows 
as soon as you can find a crossing.’ ‘And how much shall I pay you for 
your advice?’ inquired his client. ‘If you intend to Aook it, five dollars. If 
you remain and prove yourself an honest lad, nothing.’ ” 

It was now settled that Governor Seward was to be Secretary of State, Gov- 
ernor Chase Secretary of the Treasury, and Mr. Bates the Attorney-General. 
I was satisfied that Mr. Lincoln intended to give Mr. Welles one of the other 
places in the Cabinet, that he was strongly inclined to give another place to Mr. 
Blair, and that his mind was not quite clear in regard to General Cameron. Only 
one place, therefore, remained open, and that, it was understood, was to be given 
to Indiana; but whether it was to be Caleb B. Smith or Colonel Lane was un- 
determined. I inquired whether, in the shape which the question was taking, it was 
just or wise to concede so many seats in his Cabinet to the Democratic element in 
the Republican party. He replied that, asa Whig, he thought he could afford to 
be liberal to a section of the Republican party without whose votes he could not 
have been elected. I admitted the justice and wisdom of this, adding that in 
arranging and adjusting questions of place and patronage in our State we had 
acted in that spirit; but that I doubted both the justice and the wisdom, in inau- 
gurating his administration, of giving to a minority of the Republican party a 
majority in his Cabinet. I added that the National Convention indicated unmis- 
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takably the sentiment of its constituency by nominating for President a candidate 
with Whig antecedents, while its nominee for Vice-President had been for many 
years a Democratic Representative in Congress. “ But,” said Mr. Lincoln, “ why 
do you assume that we are giving that section of our party a majority in the 
Cabinet?” [ replied that if Messrs. Chase, Cameron, Welles, and Blair should 
be designated, the Cabinet would stand four to three. “ You seem to forget that 
J expect to be there; and counting me as one, you see how nicely the Cabinet 
would be balanced and ballasted. Besides,” said Mr. L., “in talking of General 
Cameron, you admitted that his political status was unexceptionable. I suppose 
we could say of General Cameron, without offence, that he is ‘not Democrat 
enough to hurt him.’ I remember that people used to say without disturbing 
my self-respect that I was not lawyer enough to hurt me.” I admitted that I 
had no political objection to General Cameron, who I was quite sure would for- 
get whether applicants for appointment had been Whig or Democrat. I then 
renewed the suggestion relating to North Carolina or Tennessee, earnestly 
pressing its importance. Messrs. Davis and Sweat united with me in these 
views. Mr. Lincoln met us with strong counterviews, the force of which we 
were constrained toadmit. “If,” said Mr. L., “contrary to our hopes, North Caro- 
lina and Tennessee should secede, could their men remain in the Cabinet? Or, 
if they remained, of what use would they be to the Government?” We, however, 
continued to press our point, until Mr. Lincoln yielded so far as to say that he 
would write a letter to the Hon. John A. Gilmore, then a member of Congress 
from North Carolina, briefly stating his views of the duty of the Government in 
reference to important questions then pending, and inviting him, if those views 
met his approval, to accept a seat in the Cabinet. 

““ Now,” said Mr. Lincoln, “if Mr. Gilmore should come in, some one else must 
stay out, and that other somebody must be either Judge Blair or Mr, Bates.” 
Messrs. Davis, Sweat, and myself exclaimed against dropping Mr. Bates; and 
so Mr. Lincoln left us to infer that if Mr. Gilmore came in, Mr. Blair would be 
excluded. Before the subject was finally dismissed, I recurred to Mr. Welles, 
not, as I remarked, with any expectation of changing the programme, but to sug- 
gest that if Mr. Lincoln, when on his way to Washington, would stop long 
enough in New York, Philadelphia, or Baltimore to select an attractive figure- 
head, to be adorned with an elaborate wig and luxuriant whiskers, and transfer 
it from the prow of a ship to the entrance of the Navy Department, it would, in 
my opinion, be quite as serviceable as his Secretary, and less expensive. “ Oh,” 
said Mr. Lincoln, “‘ wooden midshipmen’ answer very well in novels, but we 
must have a live Secretary of the Navy.” In this way, the conversation being 
alternately earnest and playful, two days passed very pleasantly. I wish it were 
possible to give in Mr. Lincoln’s amusing but quaint manner the many stories, 
anecdotes, and witticisms with which he interlarded and enlivened what with 
almost any of his predecessors in the high office of President would have been 
a grave, dry consultation. The great merit of Mr. Lincoln’s stories, like Captain 
Bunsby’s opinion, “lays in the application on it.” They always and exactly 
suited the occasion and the subject, and none to which I ever listened were far- 
fetched or pointless. I will attempt, however, to repeat but one of them. If I 
have an especial fondness for any particular luxury, it manifests itself in a re- 
markable way when properly-made December sausages are placed before me. 
While at breakfast, Mr. Davis, noticing that, after having been bountifully served 
with sausage, Oliver Twist like, I wanted some more, said, “You seem fond 
of our Chicago sausages.” To which I responded affirmatively, adding that 
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I thought the article might be relied on where pork was cheaper than dogs. 
“ That,” said Mr. Lincoln, “reminds me of what occurred down at Joliet, where 
a popular grocer supplied all the villagers with sausages. One Saturday even- 
ing, when his grocery was filled with customers, for whom he and his boys were 
busily engaged in weighing sausages, a neighbor with whom he had had a vio- 
lent quarrel that day came into the grocery, made his way up to the counter, 
holding two enormous dead cats by the tail, which he deliberately threw on to 
the counter, saying, ‘ This makes seven to-day. Ill call round Monday and get 
my money for them.’” 

In the course of our conversations, Mr. Lincoln remarked that it was particu- 
larly pleasant to him to reflect that he was coming into office unembarrassed by 
promises. He owed, he supposed, his exemption from importunities to the circum- 
stance that his name asa candidate was but a short time before the people, and 
that only a few sanguine friends anticipated the possibility of his nomination. “I 
have not,” said he, “ promised an office to any man, nor have J, but in a single in- 
stance, mentally committed myself to an appointment; and as that relates to an 
important office in your State, 1 have concluded to mention it to you, under 
strict injunctions of secrecy, however. If I am not induced by public consider- 
ations to change my purpose, Hiram Barney will be Collector of the Port of 
New York.” I supposed that Mr. Lincoln, in thus frankly avowing his friend- 
ship for Mr. Barney, intended to draw me out. I remarked that until I met him 
at the Chicago Convention, my acquaintance with Mr. Barney was very slight; 
but that after the Convention adjourned, Mr. Barney joined us (my daughter and 
a lady friend) in an excursion down the Mississippi and through Iowa, and that 
my impressions of him personally and politically were favorable, and that I be- 
lieved he would make an acceptable Collector. I added, that if it were true, as 
I had heard, that the reply of an extensive and well-known mercantile firm in 
New York during an exciting crisis to Southern merchants who threatened to 
withdraw their patronage on account of its opposition to slavery, viz., “ We offer 
our goods, not our principles, for sale,” originated with Mr. Barney, it entitled 
him to any office that he asked for. “ He has not,” said Mr. Lincoln, “asked 
for this or any other office, nor does he know of my intention.” 

And now, as I was preparing to depart, Mr. Lincoln said: “ Some gentlemen 
who have been quite nervous about the object of your visit here, would be sur- 
prised, if not incredulous, were I to tell them that during the two days we have 
passed together, you have made no application, suggestion, or allusion to ap- 
pointments.” I replied that nothing of that nature had been upon my mind, and 
that I was much more concerned about the welfare of the country and the suc- 
cessful working of his Administration, than about matters which would come to 
perplex all upon whom responsibilities rested, but which it would be both pre- 
mature and indelicate to obtrude upon him now. “ This,” said Mr. Lincoln, “is 
undoubtedly a proper view of the question, and yet so much were you misunder- 
stood that I have received telegrams from prominent Republicans warning me 
against your efforts to forestall important appointments in your State. Other 
gentlemen who have visited me since the election have expressed similar ap- 
prehensions ; but J] have remarked that while our friends were extremely sensitive 
in relation to your designs, they brought along an axe or two of their own to be 
ground.” I told Mr. Lincoln that I had been a great many years actively en- 
gaged in political affairs ; that I had been associated in conventions, State and 
national, with friends whose wishes in reference to candidates had generally 
been gratified ; that I had never asked for, or intimated a desire for a promise or 
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a committal, directly or indirectly, of any description, of any candidate, from 
a President to a Justice of the Peace, antecedent to his nomination and election ; 
that I had been in consultation with Governors Clinton, Seward, Young, Fish, 
Hunt, Clark, King, and Morgan, after their election and before their inaugura- 
tion, under circumstances similar to those which had rendered my present visit 
a duty and a pleasure ; but that I entertained too high a sense of the honor 
which the confidence of distingnished statesmen in high public position conferred, 
to annoy them or stultify myself by thrusting before them unseasonably mere 
questions of office—questions that would unavoidably come in due time to en- 
gross their thoughts and perplex their judgment. 

A year or two after this visit, President Lincoln, while talking with me about 
the peculiarities of his Cabinet, said that immediately after his election, thinking 
that the Vice-President, from his high character and long experience, was 
entitled to a voice in the Cabinet, the selection of the New England man was 
conceded to him, and that Mr. Hamlin named “ Father Welles.” I then in- 
formed Mr. Lincoln that there was a precedent for the consideration he had 
shown for Vice-President Hamlin ; that General Taylor, immediately after his 
election to the Presidency, wrote a letter to the Vice-President elect, in which, 
after expressing his gratification in being associated with a gentleman of large 
experience in the civil service of the Government, on whom he could rely for 
information and advice, he indicated his desire that the Vice-President should act 
as an ex officio member of his Cabinet. But when General Taylor reached 
Washington, he ascertained that his views in this respect were impracticable, if 
not unconstitutional. 

It is proper to add before closing this chapter that Mr. Lincoln made me the 
bearer of his letter to Mr. Gilmore, with which I repaired to Washington. It 
being an open letter, Mr. G., after reading it attentively, entered into a frank 
conversation with me upon the question which was exciting profound interest 
and anxiety in and out of Congress. He said that he entirely approved of the 
views of Mr. Lincoln on that question, and that he was gratified with the confi- 
dence reposed in him; but that before replying to it, he deemed it proper to 
confer with members of Congress from Southern States who like himself were 
opposed to secession. Soon afterward the “ Border State Proposition” was re- 
jected by the House of Reptesentatives. Under these circumstances, hopeless 
of keeping North Carolina in the Union, Mr. Gilmore declined the offer of a 


seat in the Cabinet. 
THURLOW WEED. 


Norte.—In a number of Tue Garaxy which contained a chapter entitled ‘‘ Incidents of the Rebellion,” 
TI stated, on what I supposed to be reliable information, that the name of Lieutenant-Colonel Henry L. Scott 
had been very properly stricken from the roll of the United States Army. This accusation, as 1 have recently 
learned, is untrue, and therefore unjust. Letters have been submitted to me showing that Colonel Scott re- 
signed previous to his departure fer Europe in 1861 ; but that Lieutenant-General Scott deemed it proper not 
only to withhold his resignation, but to have his name placed upon the retired list. On learning which, Colo- 
nel Scott wrote to the War Department declining the pension, and asking that his resignation should be 
accepted, to which Colonel Scott received a letter from the Adjutant-General, acknowledging the receipt of 
his letter and accepting his resignation. 


T. W 
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To the Honorable Henry Witson, Senator from 
Massachusetts. 

ONTRARY to my first intention, and 
C not without reluctance, I lay aside other 
business of far greater importance while I 
take a brief review of your supplemental 
eulogy on Stanton. The occurrences which 
caused this change of mind might require 
explanation, but they are too entirely per- 
sonal to occupy any space in these pages. 
Without more preface I give you my 
thought on your latest essay. 

You take violent exceptions to my former 
letter as being vituperative and ill-tempered. 
Let us see how the account stands between 
us on the score of mere manners, and then 
determine whether you have a right to set 
yourself up as an arbiter elegantiarum. 

You wrote, or caused to be written, and 
published in a magazine of large circulation, 
an article in which you attacked the reputa- 
tion of certain persons in a style so scanda- 
lous that vituperation is no name for it. 
Without reserve or qualification you pro- 
nounced them guilty of the worst crimes 
known among men. The specific acts of 
which you accused them, and the opprobri- 
ous epithets you applied to them, were as 
insulting as you could make them. Most of 
the gentlemen thus assailed were dead ; but 
that made no difference to you; your invec- 
tive was not checked by any regard for the 
feelings of friends or relatives. The inde- 
cency of this was greatly aggravated by the 
fact that you put it inthe form of a funeral 
panegyric upon a man whose recent and sud- 
den death should have sobered your party 
rage and solemnized your heart, or at least 
operated as a temporary sedative upon your 
appetite for defamation. What was I todo? 
My first impulse was—no matter what; I 
did not obey it. But I concluded that all 
the purposes of a fair vindication might be 
accomplished by a simple contradiction of 
your statements, coupled with the plain rea- 
sons which would show them to be unworthy 
of belief. I did this, and I did no more. 
I did it in terms so free from unnecessary 
harshness that I am amazed this moment at 
my own. moderation. But you declare, af- 
firm my denial to be an act of “reckless 
audacity”; in your eyes my de-fence is, an 
of-fence. I really cannot understand this, 








unless you suppose that your political oppo- 
nents have no rights, even of reputation, 
which you are bound to respect, and that 
slander, like other injuries, is consecrated 
by loyalty when a Democrat is the sufferer. 
You make no attempt to impugn the 
soundness or truth of the law as I gave it to 
the President on the 2oth of November, 
1860. That opinion was very simple as it 
stood upon the record; and in my former 
letter I gave you the elementary principles, 
clarified by the most familiar illustrations, 
and brought the whole subject down to the 
level of the lowest understanding. Besides, 
you had the aid of about a dozen Senators 
and members of Congress in getting up your 
reply. With all these helps you certainly 
might have specified some error in the opin- 
ion, if it be erroneous. But you content 
yourself with merely railing at it. I think 
I may say, with more confidence than ever, 
that “you cannot be so ignorant of the fun- 
damental law as not to know that our expo- 
sition of it was perfectly sound and correct.” 
While you do not deny its truth, you think 
you annihilate it by the assertion that it is 
extensively disapproved. Do you really 
believe that an officer, dealing with ques- 
tions of law, is bound to be popular rather 
than right? Will you never learn that 
“statesmen” and “ patriots ” of your school 
have notions about all the political virtues 
which a soynd morality holds in utter detes- 
tation? To flatter the passions and cajole 
the understanding of the people is not the 
highest object of any honest man’s ambition, 
Mr. Jefferson thought he ought to “do them 
as much good as possible in spite of their 
teeth.” But on your theory, to be “ever 
strong upon the stronger side” is not only 
good fortune, but high desert; while it is 
mere imbecility to offend the powerful by let- 
ting the countenance of the law shine upon 
the weak or the oppressed, who cannot re- 
ward you with office or money. If your the- 
ological opinions conform to your ideas of 
political duty, you esteem the luck of Bar- 
abbas as more meritorious than the fidelity 
of John or the devotion of all the Marys. 
No doubt there was then, as there is now, 
a set of “small but ferocious politicians,” 
who became completely infuriated against 
me because I did not falsify the law, advise 
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the President to violate the Constitution, 
and thus bring on an immediate dissolution 
of the Union. But you can hardly expect 
me to regret that I did not escape their cen- 
sure. They were men who had been taught 
that enmity to the Constitution was the sum 
of ail public and private virtue. There cer- 
tainly is not an uncorrupted man in the 
country who will say that I was to blame for 
giving the law faithfully and truly. 

You declare that “contemporaneous his- 
tory has already pronounced” against me, 
and you quote a few words of twaddle, ap- 
parently from the writings of some one 
whose name you are ashamed to mention. 
You call this a judgment upon me which 
posterity is not likely to reverse. Political 
power dishonestly wielded always has hacks 
to defend its excesses by maligning its oppo- 
nents. A dozen books of that character 
have been printed within the last seven 
years. These productions come within the 
awkward description you have given of your 
own; they are “not history or biography, 
nor intended to be” ; they are places of de- 
posit for worn-out calumnies—mere sewers 
into which the filth of the party is drained 
off. I hope I am tolerably secure from the 
praises of this venal tribe ; and their abuse 
is prima facie evidence of a character at 
least negatively good. It is not worth while 
for you or me to trouble ourse:ves about 
posterity, for posterity will not probably 
take much account of us. No doubt you 
did all in your power to subvert the free in- 
stitutions of our Revolutionary fathers, and 
to debauch the political morals of the coun- 
try; but the utmost exertion of your abilities 
has not sufficed to raise you above the com- 
mon file of partisans who have engaged in 
the same evil work. On the other hand, the 
cause of liberty regulated by law has had 
a crowd of advocates so infinitely superior 
to me that my feeble efforts cannot be ex- 
pected to attract the notice of future gene- 
rations. 

You make no attempt to justify your abuse 
of Mr. Buchanan ; you do not repeat your 
charge against Mr. Toucey of scattering the 
ships of the navy to render that arm pow- 
erless ; nor do you now pretend to assert 
that Mr. Thompson was guilty of robbing 
the Indian trust funds, But you offer no 
reparation, nor even make an excuse, for the 
wanton and unprovoked injury which you 
tried to commit upon the character of the 
living and the memory of the dead. Yon 
sullenly permit judgment to be rendered 
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against you by mé dicit, I mention this 
only to say, that it very seriously affects 
your credibility upon the other points. Fa/- 
sus in uno, falsus in omnibus. 

You pervert my words and my meaning 
when you say that I represented Mr. 
Thompson as being above the range of 
ordinary mortals, I merely declared that 
his mental ability, good sense, and com- 
mon honesty placed him very far beyond 
you, who had assailed him with a false 
charge of felonious robbery. You do not 
see the justice of this comparison, and 
you think that if I had not been a mere 
lawyer, having “little acquaintance or asso- 
ciation with statesmen,” I might have enter- 
tained a different notion. Although I con- 
sider my calling to be as reputable as any that 
you ever followed either before or after you 
took up the trade of a politician, you may 
make what deduction you please on that 
account from the value of my judgment; 
but you must not interfere with my undoubt- 
ed right to believe (as I do most devoutly) 
that it would take a great many Wilsons 
to make one Thompson. 

It was not to be expected that Governor 
Floyd would escape your maledictions. No 
public man ever provoked such a storm of 
popular wrath as he did. The President, 
who had trusted him, withdrew his confi- 
dence, drove him from his counsels, and 
ordered him to be indicted for malversation 
in Office. His colleagues left him to his fate, 
and there was nobody in all this land to 
take his part. He had some qualities which 
commanded the respect of folks like you as 
long as he lived and moved among you. 

Sut absent, unfriended, defenceless, dead— 
fallen in a lost cause and buried in an ob- 
scure grave—he was the very man of all 
others, in or out of the world, whom your 
magnanimity would prompt you to attack. 
But why did you not charge him with mis- 
conduct in the financial management of his 
department? That might have provoked a 
comparison between him and Cameron, 
much to the disadvantage of the latter, 
whom you wished to court, flatter, and 
whitewash. Therefore you preferred to 
take up the exploded charge of sending 
guns and munitions to the South for the 
use of the secessionists in the war. Your 
first paper had nothing in it on this subject 
except the bald assertion, and I was content 
with a naked denial. But in your last you 
come back with a more extended averment, 
and produce what you seem to suppose wil 
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be taken as evidence by at least some of 
your readers, Let us look at it. 

A committee was appointed by the House 
of Representatives in January, 1861, to 
ascertain how the public arms distributed 
during the year 1860 had been disposed of. 
Mr. Floyd was not present at the investiga- 
tion ; he had not a friend on the committee ; 
it was “ organized to convict ” him if it could. 
It reported the evidence, but gave no judg- 
ment criminating him with the offence you 
accuse him of. On the contrary, the opin- 
ion was expressed by the chairman that the 
charges were founded in “rumor, specula- 
tion, and misapprehension.” But you take 
up the reported evidence and try to make 
out a case which the committee did zot 
make out by carefully suppressing all the 
principal facts and misstating the others. 

Your charge of fraudulently sending 
aims to the South cannot be true of the 
heavy cannon made at Pittsburgh for the 
forts in Louisiana and Texas, because they 
were not sent at all. Floyd gave an order 
to ship them on the 2oth of December, 
1860, but it was revoked by the President 
before a gun was started. It is, of course, 
possible that Floyd, in making the order, 
acted in bad faith; but there is no proof of 
that. On the contrary, Colonel Mayna 
dier, an honest as well as a sharp man, and 
a most vigilant officer, who knew all the 
facts of the case, and understood Floyd’s 
attitude with regard to secession and union 
as well as anybody in the whole country, 
cheerfully set about the business of carry- 
ing out the order, though it was not in writ- 
ing, and testified that he had no suspicion 
of any improper object or motive in it. In 
fact and in truth, Floyd was not, in senti- 
ment or in action, a secessionist until after 
he saw that the breach between himself and 
the President, which originated in other 
matters, was irreparable. Up to the time 
when he got notice that he must resign, he 
was steadily opposed to the Southern move- 
ment, and the bitterest enemies he had 
were the leading men of that section. Colo- 
nel Maynadier says that “he was regarded 
throughout the country as a strong advocate 
of the Union and opponent of secession ;” 
and he adds as a confirmation of this, that 
“he had recently published over his own 
signature in a Richmond paper a letter on 
this subject which gained him high credit in 
the North for his boldness in rebuking the 
pernicious views of many in his own 
State.” After he found the whole Admin- 
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istration against him, he was driven by 
stress of necessity into the ranks of the 
party which he had previously opposed. 
The great and important fact to which 
the resolution of the House directed and 
confined the attention of the committee, and 
which is made perfectly clear by the evi- 
dence, you do not refer to at all, but keep 
it carefully out of sight from beginning to 
end of your statement. The question was 
and is, whether the Secretary of War under 
the Buchanan Administration did at any 
time subsequent to the first of January, 
1860, treacherously dispose of guns and 
munitions for the purpose of giving to the 
South an advantage in the war which the 
leaders in that section intended to make 
against the Federal Government. This 
was the “rumor, speculation, and misap- 
prehension ” to which the chairman of the 
committee alluded; this is substantially 
what the partisan newspapers and stump 
orators have asserted and reasserted over 
and over again, until thousands of persons 
in every part of the country have been 
made to believe it ; this is what you meant 
by your first article, and what you persist in 
and reaffirm by your last. Now examine 
the facts. There was a law almost coeval 
with the government for the distribution of 
arms among the different States according 
to their representation in Congress, for the 
use of their militia. Under this law the 
Ordnance Bureau, without any special order 
from the head of the department, gave to 
each State that applied for it her proper 
quota of muskets and rifles of the best pat- 
tern and make provided for the regular 
army. During the year 1860 the number 
of muskets so distributed was exactly 
8,423, of which the Southern States received 
2,091, while the Northern States got nearly 
three times that number, to wit, 6,332. 
Some long-range rifles of the army calibre 
were distributed. The aggregate number 
amounted to 1,728, and they all went to 
Northern States except 758, about half 
enough for one regiment, which were di- 
vided between Virginia, Kentucky, Ten- 
nessee, North Carolina, Mississippi, and 
Louisiana, the other States of the South re- 
ceiving none. Why did you conceal these 
facts? You knew them, and you could not 
help but see their strict relevancy and great 
importance. Perhaps you did sot know 
that the suppressio veri is as bad as the 
suggestio falsi, and thought it fair to make 
out a criminal charge against a dead rebel 
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by keeping back as much of the truth as did 
not suit your purpose. 

The fact that the Southern States neg- 
lected to take their proper and just quotas, 
which they might have got for the asking, 
satisfied the committee, and no doubt fully 
convinced you, that there could have been 
no fraudulent combination in 1860 between 
them and the War Department to rob the 
Government of its arms for their benefit. 
That concluded the whole case, since it was 
impossible for a sane man to believe that 
such a plot could have been formed and 
acted upon at a previous time and yet had 
no existence in the year immediately pre- 
ceding the war. Nevertheless, the com- 
mittee went back, and it was proved that in 
1859, before any war was apprehended— 
before the election of Lincoln was dreamed 
of—before the division of the Democracy, 
which made his election possible with a 
million majority against him—Floyd order- 
ed a transfer of 115,000 muskets from 
Northern to Southern arsenals. This you 
parade with a great flourish as evidence of 
a most wicked robbery. But here we find 
you again at the disingenuous business (is 
not that a soft phrase?) of keeping back a 
truth which would have spoiled the force of 
your story. Zhese arms were all worthless 
and unserviceable. We had 500,000 of 
them ; they cumbered the Northern arse- 
nals, and could not be used; a law had 
been passed to authorize the sale of them ; 
they were offered for years at two dollars 
and fifty cents apiece, about one-tenth the 
price of a good gun, and they could not be 
got off. Twice a considerable number were 
sold, but the purchasers upon further ex- 
amination refused to take them. Of these 
500,000 condemned muskets, the Secretary 
of War in 1859 ordered 115,000 to be sent 
to the South, doubtless for the mere con- 
venience of storage. To “weapon the 
rebellion” with arms like these would have 
insured its destruction the instant its forces 
came into the presence of troops having the 
improved modern gun in their hands. Floyd 
could not have done a greater injury to the 
Southern cause than this would have been, 
Nor is it possible to believe that South- 
ern leaders would have conspired with him 
to purloin these useless arms in 1859, and 
then, in 1860, decline to take the share that 
legally belonged to them of the best mus- 
kets and rifles ever invented. All these 
facts appear in the evidence reported by 
the committee, from which you pretend to 
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be making fair and candid citations, and 
you say not a word about them. 

If you were “a mere lawyer,” or any 
lawyer at all, and would go before a judi- 
cial tribunal mutilating the truth after this 
fashion, you would immediately be expelled 
from the profession, and no judge would 
ever permit you to open your mouth in a 
court of justice agzin. If you would appear 
as a witness, and in that character testify to 
the contents of a written document in the 
way you have set out this report to your 
readers, it might be followed by very disa- 
greeable consequences, which I will not 
shock your polite ears by mentioning. 

Mr. Cobb, while Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, performed his duties with singular pu- 
rity, uprightness, and ability. No enemy 
has ever ventured to point out a single pub- 
lic act done in that department by him of 
which the wisdom, the lawfulness, or the 
honesty could be even doubted. The dis- 
jointed and loose accusation of your first 
paper implied that by some official delin- 
quency he had purposely disorganized the 
fiscal machinery of the Government, or 
otherwise perpetrated some malicious mis- 
chief on the public credit. Now, however, 
you are reduced to the old and never-fail- 
ing resort of “treasonable utterances”: 
something that he said in private conversa- 
tion had the effect of injuring the credit of 
the United States. What was it? It is 
well known that the prices of all securities, 
public and private, began to go down im- 
mediately upon the Presidential election of 
1860, and continued going down for years 
afterwards. Is this attributable to the 
treasonable utterances of Thomas, and 
Dix, and Chase? But what is the use of 
pursuing such a subject? Mr. Cobb was 
dead, and you felt a sort of necessity for 
doing some despite upon his grave. This 
feeble absurdity was all you cow/d do. 

I considered myself bound to defend Mr, 
Stanton against the praise which described 
his character as infamous. Down" to the 
time of his apostasy we were close and in- 
timate friends, and I thought I knew him as 
well as one man could be known to another, 
I do not claim that he owed me anything ; 
for I made no sacrifices of myself or any- 
body else to serve him. I advanced him 
in his profession and thereby improved his 
fortune, but he got nothing in that way for 
which he did not render equivalent services. 
I strove long, and at last successfully, to 
remove the prejudices of Mr, Buchanan and 
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0149} against him, because I thought them 
unjust, and because it was inconvenient for 
me that the President should not trust a 
man in whom I had unlimited confidence. 
I recommended him pressingly for Post- 
master-General upon the death of Mr. 
Brown, solely for the reason that the exi- 
gencies of the public service in that depart- 
ment required a man of his great ability and 
industry. I caused him to be appointed 
Attorney-General, because I knew (or 
thought I knew) that he and I were in per- 
fect accord on all questions, whether of law 
or policy, which he might have to deal 
with, and because I was sure that he would 
handle them not only with fidelity but with 
consummate skill, But though he was not 
in my debt, the apparent warrith of his na- 
ture impelled him to express his gratitude 
in most exaggerated language. After he 
took office under the Lincoln Administra- 
tion our paths diverged so widely that I did 
not often see him. When I did, he some- 
times overwhelmed ine, as _ before, with 
hyperbolical demonstrations of thankfulness 
and friendship. _ If his feelings ever changed, 
he “died and made no sign” that was visi- 
ble to me. 

Here let me record my solemn declara- 
tion, that I never saw anything dishonora- 
ble in his conduct while I was associated 
with him. He never disappointed me 
while he was employed under me, or while 
we were colleagues in office; and he never 
failed me in anything which I had a right to 
expect at his hands. His enemies spoke 
evil of him, but that is “the rough brake 
that virtue must go through,” and I allow- 
ed no tale-bearer to shake my faith. My 
own personal knowledge does not enable 
me to accuse him of any mean or disgrace- 
ful act. How far you have succeeded, or 
may hereafter be able to succeed, in prov- 
ing him a treacherous hypocrite, is a ques- 
tion to be considered. But I am not one of 
your witnesses ; my testimony, as far as it 
goes, is directly against you. 

Under these circumstances it was impos- 
sible for me to be quite silent when I saw 
your publication in the “Atlantic,” or to 
confine myself to a mere vindication of the 
other parties assaulted. It was plain to me 
that you had “wholly misunderstood the 
character of Mr. Stanton and grossly in- 
jured him by what you supposed to be a 
panegyric.” Your description of him, if 
accepted as true, would compel the belief 
that his whole political life was one long 
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imposture ; that as a trusted member of the 
Buchanan Administration, he acted alter- 
nately the incompatible parts of a spy anda 
bully ; that while he was the chief law offi- 
cer of the Gavernment, he was engaged in 
the foulest conspiracy that ever was hatch- 
ed against the life, liberty, and honor of a 
colleague for whom he was at that very 
time professing unbounded friendship ; that 
he was the frofégé and crony of Simon Cam- 
cron, and appointed Secretary of War to 
carry out his policy ; that being so appoint- 
ed, he did loyallv and feloniously embezzle 
public money to the amount of two hundred 
and fifty thousand dollars at one time. It 
is true that you were actuated by no mali- 
cious intent. You meant to do him honor. 
According to your moral apprehensions, all 
the evil you ascribed to him was good. 
When you wove for him this disgusting 
“wreath of ulcers gone to seed,” you 
thought you were decorating his coffin with 
a chaplet of the choicest flowers. You 
painted a monster of depravity, and you ex- 
pected the American people to worship it 
with all the fervor of savages when they fall 
down to adore the image of some hideous 
demon. No doubt the votive offering of 
your affection took this anomalous form be- 
cause you believed that duplicity and crime 
employed against Democrats would give 
him the highest claim he could have on the 
admiration of the Abolitionists, and because 
it did greatly increase your own esteem and 
regard for him. But my interest in his 
reputation required that he should be prop- 
erly appreciated by that Aonest portion of 
the people who still adhere to the moral 
creed of their fathers. 

I do not assert that your last paper 
proves nothing. I will give you the full 
benefit of every fact you have established. 
So far as you have shown Mr. Stanton to 
be guilty of the baseness you impute to 
him, I will make no contest about it. But 
I will not yield one inch to any allegation 
of yours unsupported by evidence. I will 
try to save out of your hands as much of 
his character as you have not already de- 
stroyed by credible evidence. My effort 
was to take him down from the pillory to 
which you had nailed him by the ears ag 
“a fix’d figure for scorn to point its finger 
at.” You have done your strongest to op- 
pose my rescue of him, and any partial 
success which may have rewarded your 
struggle must be a great comfort of which 
I cannot justly deprive you. We will ex- 
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amine your evidence and see upon what 
points you have made out your case, and 
wherein you have come short of your aim. 
1. You asserted that Mr. Stanton had 
been from his earliest youth an abolitionist 
in his secret heart ; that to leading men of 
that party he declared himself in entire 
agreement with them, and hoped for the 
time to come when he could aid them. In 
other words, he gave in his perfect adhe- 
sion to them, concurred in their views of 
public morality, and was willing to promote 
their designs against the Federal and State 
governments whenever he could make him- 
self most efficient to that end. At the 
same time he was in the Democratic party 
by. virtue of his declared faith in exactly 
the opposite sentiments. To us he made 
himself appear a Democrat of the most 
ultra class. I do not say that he was an 
active propagandist; but all Democrats 
with whom he spoke were impressed by 
the seeming strength of his attachment to 
those great principles by the application of 
which they hoped to save the Union from 
dissolution, the country from civil war, and 
the liberties of the people from the destruc- 
tion with which your ascendancy threatened 
them. We took him on his word, believed 
him thoroughly, and gave him honor, office, 
and high trusts. Now a man may be an 
honest Democrat or a sinere Abolitionist, 
but he cannot honestly and sincerely be both 
at the same time. Between those two parties 
the hostility was deadly. Each recognized 
the other as a mortal foe. They were as 
far asunder as the poles on every point of 
principle and policy. They differed not 
merely about rules for the interpretation of 
the organic law, but opposed each other on 
the broad question whether that law was 
entitled to any obedience at all. One of 
them respected and reverenced the Consti- 
tution as the best government the world 
ever saw, while the other denounced it as an 
agreement with death and a covenant with 
hell, which it was meritorious even for its 
sworn officers to violate. If we loved any 
portion of it more than another, it was that 
part which guarded the individual rights of 
the people by habeas corpus, jury trial, and 
other great judicial institutions, which our 
ancestors on both sides of the Atlantic had 
shed so much of their blood to establish ; 
and it was precisely those provisions which 
had your bitterest enmity, and which you 
made the first use of your power to abol- 
ish, trample down, and destroy. Mr. 
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Stanton could not have been truly on more 
than one side of such a controversy; he 
could not serve God and Mammon both; 
he could not be for the Constitution and 
against it too; he could not at once believe 
and disbelieve in the sanctity of an oath to 
support it. He professed most fervently to 
be heart and soul with us. If he also pro- 
fessed to be with you, he was a wretched 
hypocrite. If he kept up this fraudulent 
deceit for thirty years, and thereby got the 
highest places in the gift of both parties, he 
was “the most marvellous impostor that 
ever lived or died.” 

When your first article appeared, I did 
not believe that you had any ground for 
this shocking imputation upon his charac- 
ter. I was compelled to disbelieve and 
contradict it, for reasons which were then 
given and need not now be repeated. But 
I said the testimony of the Chief Justice 
would silence my denial. The Chief Jus- 
tice has spoken out and sustained your as- 
sertion. You do prove by him a declara- 
tion from the lips of Mr. Stanten, made 
nearly thirty years ago, from which the in- 
ference is a fair one that he was in the 
Democratic party with intent “to betray 
the Constitution and its friends into the 
cruel clutches of their enemies ” whenever 
he could find an opportunity. 

But you are not satisfied with this. To 
make the brand ineffaceable, you show that 
several years after his declaration to Mr. 
Chase, he, being an avowed advocate and 
champion of Democratic principles, was — 
either appointed by his political brethren, 
or else volunteered, to answer an abolition 
lecture delivered at Steubenville by a man 
named Weld. He disappointed all par- 
ties, including the lecturer himself, by de- 
clining to come forward, though very point- 
edly called for. He made no excuse at the 
time for deserting the cause he had under- 
taken, but afterwards he slipped round se- 
cretly and alone to the private room of the 
lecturer and gave himself in as a convert. 
“T meant,” said he, “to fight you, but my 
guns are spiked, and I came to say that I 
now see with you,” etc. etc. It never 
struck Mt. Weld that there was anything 
sneaking or shabby about this transaction. 
With tne obliquity of vision peculiar to his 
political sect, he saw nothing but “ hearty 
frankness, independence, moral insight, and 
keen mental force” in the conduct of a 
man who privately denounced the opinions 
and principles which he publicly supported ; 
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and twenty-five years afterwards Mr. Weld 
piously thanks God on paper for such an 
artful dodger to serve as a leader of his 
party. 

The next place you find him after the 
Steubenville affair is in the van of the Ohio 
Democracy. They, too, believed in the 
‘hearty frankness and independence” of 
the declarations he made to them. They 
showed their faith by their works ; the Le- 
gislature, by a strict party vote, elected him 
Law Reporter, an office which he sought 
eagerly, and received with many thanks. 

In all the conflicts of the Buchanan Ad- 
ministration with the abolitionists and their 
allies, he was an open-mouthed opponent of 
the latter. He was always sound on the 
Kansas question, and faithful among the 
faithless on the Lecompton Constitution. 
So far as we, his Democratic associates, were 
permitted to know him, no man detested 
more than he did the knavish trick of the 
abolitionists in preventing a vote on slavery 
by which it would have been expelled from 
Kansas and the whole trouble settled in the 
way they pretended to wish. He was out 
and out for Breckinridge in 1860, and re- 
garded the salvation of the country as hang- 
ing on the forlorn hope of his election. . To 
Mr, Buchanan himself, and to the members 
of his Cabinet, he paid the most assiduous 
court, was always ready for an occasion to 
serve them, and showed his devotion in 
ways which sometimes went rather too close 
to the verge of obsequiousness. 

While we were looking at this side of his 
character, and supposing it had no other, he 
"was, according to your understanding of his 
history, in “entire agreement’ with the 
deadly enemies of every principle we be- 
lieved in. 

The mere fact that he paid visits to Dr. 
Bailey is nothing. It is nothing that he 
there met abolition people. All that might 
happen, and his fidelity to the Constitution 
would moult no feather, But you mention 
it as a remarkable cir:umstance, and it is 
remarkable, because abolitionists exclusively 
were in the habit of assembling there to talk 
over their plans, to concoct their slanders 
against the Administration, and to lay their 
plots for the overthrow of the Government 
and laws. It was a place where men congre- 
gated for political, noqmerely for social pur- 
poses, and Mr. Stanton knew he would be de 
trop unless he was ene of them. He accord- 
ingly made himself not only acceptable, but 
interesting, by telling them that he was of 
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Quaker blood, and got his abolitionism by 
inheritance; his grandfather liberated his 
slaves—he did—and purged the family of 
that sin ; and Benjamin Lundy took him on 
his knee when he was a little boy and taught 
him the political doctrine which he had 
never forgotten, but which he had opposed 
by every open act of his life. He was prob- 
ably fresh from one of these symposia when 
he went into court in the Sickles case, and 
loudly bragged that he was the son of slave- 
holding parents; his father was a North 
Carolinian and his mother a Virginian. You 
may see that part of his speech on page 51 
of the printed trial. It is hard to run with 
the hare and hunt with the hounds, but 
Stanton seems to have mastered the diffi- 
culty, 

Mr. Sumner’s testimony to the early and 
thorough-going abolitionism of Mr. Stanton 
is entitled to great weight, because it is 
coupled with an act which attests its entire 
sincerity. It is a part of his certificate that 
when Mr. Stanton’s nomination as Secre- 
tary of War was sent to the Senate, he 
(Sumner) immediately rose to urge the 
confirmation, stated his acquaintance with 
the nominee, and said emphatically, “ With- 
in my knowledge, he is one of us,’’ Mr. 
Sumner certainly would not have made 
such a declaration at such a time and for 
such a purpose unless he had the clearest 
conviction, based upon personal knowledge, 
that Mr. Stanton was an abolitionist of the 
most virulent type, prepared to tread the 
Constitution and the statute-book under his 
feet, and ready to go all lengths for the sub- 
version of liberty and justice. 

There is another fact corroborating your 
view, which you have not mentioned, but of 
which you are fairly entitled to the benefit. 
When Mr. Stanton went into the War De- 
partment, he immediately began to act with 
reckless disregard of his sworn duty. He 
surrounded himself with the most loathsome 
miscreants, and used them for the foulest 
purposes. Law, justice, and humanity were 
utterly outraged. Those who knew him 
as I did, and had heard him curse the per- 
petrators of such crimes only a month or 
two before, exercised the charity which be- 
lieveth all things, and concluded that he was 
moved by some headlong impulse which had 
suddenly revolutionized all his thoughts, 
feelings, and principles of action. But your 
proofs show that in the kindness of our con- 
struction we did not give heed enough to 
the maxim, Memo repente fuit turpissimus, 
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Such a depth could not be reached by a 
single plunge. The integrity of his moral 
nature must have previously undergone that 
gradual process of decomposition which 
could result only from long and sympathetic 
association with the enemies of the Consti- 
tution. 

On the whole, it must be admitted that 
you have made out this part of your case. 
With Democrats he was a Democrat, enjoy- 
ing their confidence and taking their favors, 
while he caused it to be well understood 
among “men of your school in morals and 
politics’’ that his devotion to the Democ- 
racy was entirely simulated. It is now also 
clear beyond doubt, that to Southern men 
he avowed himself a full-blooded secessicn- 
ist. The testimony of Goveinor Brown to 
that effect is as good as any that you have 
produced to prove him an abolitionist, and 
you have made the fact so probable in itself 
that very slight proof would be sufficient to 
establish it. 

Is not my conclusion a fair one from the 
premises, that this is the most “ marvel- 
lous” imposture upon record? Does the 
history of the world hold on all its pages of 
wonders another case in which a man has 
raised himself to the highest public employ- 
ments under two different parties of diamet- 
rically opposite and hostile principles, by 
making simultaneous professions of fidelity 
to both of them? Do not mention Sunder- 
land, for his hypocrisy gained him nothing ; 
nor Talleyrand, for he was merely a trim- 
mer ; nor Benedict Arnold, for he acted his 
double part only during a few months, and 
closed it with ignominious failure. To find 
a parallel, you must go to another scene of 
action, and a far lower line of life. Jonathan 
Wild for twenty years imposed himself on 
the London police as an honest man and a 
most zealous friend of justice, pretended to 
assist the officers in their business, and 
shared richly in their rewards ; but during 
all that time he was the adviser, the “ guide, 
philosopher, and friend” of the principal 
thieves in the city, and to them he constantly 
betrayed the measures taken by the public 
authorities for the preservation of order and 
law. 

IIl.—We are directly at issee upon the 
question whether or not Mr. Stanton ad- 
vised President Buchanan, before his ap- 
pointment as Attorney-General, that war 
might be legally made against the States, 
and the people thereof, in which ordinances 
of secession had been passed, by way of 
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coercing them to remain inthe Union. You 
say he was sent for by the President, and 
gave him that advice, accompanied by an 
argument in writing, which was so convinc- 
ing that it was inserted in the first draft of 
the message, but afterwards stricken out. 
No such paper being in existence, and Mr, 
Buchanan as well as Mr. Stanton being 
dead, your allegation is easily made ; if it 
be true, it is hard to prove, and though 
false, it is harder still to disprove. The 
evidence you produce is Mr. Dawes’s state- 
ment that Mr, Stanton told him so, I say 
nothing about the danger of relying on the 
accuracy of a conversation reproduced from 
mere recollection, after so long a time ; but 
I answer that it is not true, for the following 
reasons : 

1. Mr. Buchanan made it a rule never to 
seek advice from outsiders on legal ques- 


tions. When he was in doubt, he took the 
opinions of those who were officially re- 


sponsible for their correctness. He had no 
kitchen cabinet. 

2. If he had made this an exceptional 
case, and taken Mr. Stanton into his coun- 
sels by the back stairs, and if Mr. Stanton 
had furnished him with a paper which pro- 
duced conviction on his mind that all his 
constitutional advisers were wrong, he would 
most certainly have shown it to them, or 
told them of it. 

3. Mr. Stanton was a lawyer of undoubted 
ability, and the absurd opinion which you 
attribute to him could not have found a 
lodgment in his mind, even for one moment. 

4. If he had really entertained such a no- 
tion, and desired in good faith to impress it 
upon the Administration, he would not (I 
think he could not) have concealed it from 
me. It would have been contrary to the 
whole tenor of his behavior in those days, 
and what is more, very much against his 
own interests. 

5. He did express views exactly the op- 
posite of those which you say he urged upon 
the President. He endorsed the opinion 
which I gave on the 2oth of November, 
1860, in extravagant terms of approbation, 
adhered steadily to the doctrines of the 
annual message, and when required officially 
to pronounce upon the special message of 
January, 1861, he gave his concurrence 
heartily, strongly, and unequivocally. In 
all the discussions upon the subject, he did 
not once intimate thatethere was, or ever 
had been, the slightest difference between 
him and the other members of the Adminis- 
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tration, Do you mean to say that this was 
mere sham? Was he so utterly devoid of 
all sincerity, honor, and truth, that he gave 
the whole weight of his influence and power 
to the support of a doctrine which he be- 
lieved to be not only false but pernicious? 
If he was such a knave as that, then tell me 
what reliance can be placed on any state- 
ment he may have made to Mr, Dawes, 

IU1.—Did he betray the Buchanan Admin- 
istration while he was a member of it? Was 
he false to the principles that he pretended 
to believe in? Was he treacherously en- 
gaged with you in trying to defeat the mea- 
sures he was trusted to support? Did he 
aid and strengthen and assist you in your 
etforts to blacken the reputation of his asso- 
ciates and friends? Before these questions 
are answered, let us look for a moment at 
the situation we were in, 

Mr. Buchanan was compassed round on 
all sides with more difficulties and dangers 
than any other public man in this country 
ever encountered. The party which elected 
him was utterly routed ; its force wasted by 
division, its heart broken by defeat. Every 
Northern State was in the hands of enemies, 
flushed with the insolence of newly-acquired 
power ; and after his official condemnation 
of secession, the South fell away from his 
side in a body. With bitter, remorseless, 
unrelenting foes in front, and flank, and 
rear, he was literally unsupported by any 
political organization capable of making 
itself felt. But he was “ shielded, and 
helmed, and weaponed with the truth,’’ and 
he went right onward in the path made 
sacred by the footsteps of his great prede- 
cessors. He declared the secession ordi- 
nances mere nullities; the Union was not 
for a day, but for all time ; a State could not 
interpose itself between the Federal Govern- 
ment and individual citizens who violated 
Federal laws ; the coercive power did not 
apply to a State, and could not be used for 
purposes of indiscriminate carnage in which 
the innocent and the guilty would be mingled 
together ; but the laws must be executed, 
and the just rights of the Federal Govern- 
ment maintained in every part of the coun- 
try against all opposers. The whole theory 
of the Constitution, as expounded by the 
men that made it, and all their successors 
down to that time, justice, humanity, pa- 
triotism, honor, and conscience, required 
him to announce and maintain these prin- 
ciples. They were not only true, but were 
either expressly or impliedly admitted to be 
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true by all except the open and avowed 
enemies of the Union, The secessionists, 
of course, had trained themselves to a dif- 
ferent way of thinking, and they immediately 
assumed an attitude of pronounced hos- 
tility to the Administration, The foremost 
of the abolition orators and the leading 
newspaper organ of the so-called Repub- 
lican party took the high ground that the 
Southern States had a right to break up the 
Union if they pleased, and could not justly 
be opposed. But, though they “drew much 
people after them,” and gave great encour- 
agement to the insurrectionary movement, 
no man who was at once honest, intelligent, 
and true to the country, failed to see the 
wisdom of the President’s views. The Pres- 
ident elect endorsed them fully on his way to 
the capital, as he did afterwards by his offi- 
cial action. From all quarters addresses 
and petitions came up, which showed the 
popular appreciation of them. Even the 
Massachusetts Legislatuie, without one dis- 
senting voice in its more numerous branch, 
and by an overwhelming majority in the 
other House passed a solemn resolution ap- 
proving them in the strongest language, and 
offering to aid in carrying them out. But 
everything depended on Congress ; and 
what did Congress do? Both Houses were 
completely in the hands of shallow par- 
tisans, who were either too stupid to under- 
stand their duty, or too dishonest to perform 
it. The men of most ability and integrity 
whom Republican constituents had sent 
there—such men, for instance, as Charles 
Francis Adams—were heard but not heeded. 
The President, thoroughiy informed on the 
whole subject, communicated all the facts 
in a special message, told Congr: ss that the 
powers confided to him were wholly inade- 
quate to the occasion, demonstrated the ab- 
solute necessity of further legislation, and 
implored them not to postpone it, for the 
danger, imminent then, was increasing with 
every moment of delay. To all this they 
were as deaf as adders. They could be 
reached by no appeal to their hearts or con- 
sciences. They neither adopted the execu- 
tive recommendation, nor gave a reason for 
refusing. If any measure having the least 
tendency either to restore peace or prepare 
for war got so far as to be proposed, it was 
uniformly referred to a committee, whe-e it 
was sure to be quietly strangled. The 
issues of life and death to the nation hung 
upon their action, and they would not lift a 
finger to save it. No legislative body, since 
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the beginning of the world, ever behaved in 
a great crisis with such scandalous disregard 
of its duty. 

But if there were no statesmen among 
the managers of that Congress, there were 
plenty of demagogues ; if they were indif- 
ferent te the fate of the nation, they were 
intensely alive to the interests of their 
faction; if the regular committees slept 
supinely on the great public questions sub- 
mitted to them, the secret committee, 
spawned by a caucus, went prowling about 

_ with activity as incessant as it was stealthy 
and malignant. You could not gainsay the 
views which the Administration took of 
their own duty or yours, nor deny the wis- 
dom of the recommendations they made ; 
but you could, and did, answer them with a 
storm of personal detraction. ‘The air was 
filled with falsehood; the atmosphere was 
saturated with slander; the voice of truth 
was drowned in “the loud roar of foaming 
calumny.’’ This crusade was conducted 
with so much vigor and success, that some 
members of the Administration were pursued 
into private life by the rage of the partisan 
mob, and thousands of the worthiest men in 
the land were actually imprisoned and per- 
secuted almost to death, for nothing worse 
than expressing a friendly opinion of them. 
The messages of the President will stand 
forever a monument to the wisdom, fore- 
sight, and honest patriotism of the executive 
Administration, while history will proclaim 
through all time the dishonor of that Con- 
gress which could answer such appeals with 
nothing but vituperation and insult. 

It was at such a juncture that Mr. Stanton 
was appointed to take a high and most con- 
fidential place in the Administration, His 
language glowed with gratitude, his words 
spoke all the fervor of personal devotion to 
his chief and his colleagues ; he gave his 
thorough approval to the measures which 
they thought necessary to preserve the unity 
of the nation in the bonds of peace. Yet 
you inform us that he did immediately put 
himself in communication with the opposi- 
tion; sought out you and others whom he 
had never known before, and sought you 
solely because you were enemies of the Ad- 
ministration ; offered himself as your spy, 
and did act for you in the capacity of a false 
delator ; went skulking about at midnight 
to aid you in defeating the measures which 
with us he pretended to support; for- 
gathered with your secret committee, and 
gave you assistance in carrying on your per- 
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sonal warfare against his benefactors; nay, 
worse than all that, he helped you to trump 
up a charge of treason against one of his 
colieagues—a charge which he knew to be 
false—a charge for which, if it had been 
true, that trusting friend might lawfully, and 
would deservedly, have been hanged by the 
neck until he was dead. Oh! it was too 
foul ; it was base beyond the lowest reach 
of comparison. If your story be unfounded 
—if Stanton after all was a true and honor- 
able man—how will you answer in the 
judgment day for this horrible outrage on 
his memory and on the feelings of his friends ? 

If thou dost slander Aza and torture us, 

Never pray more ; abandon all remorse ; 

On horror’s head horrors accumulate ; 

For nothing canst thou to damnation add 

Deeper than that. 

But let justice be done though the heav- 
ens should fall. Some at least of your 
statements are true, unless Mr. Dawes, Mr. 
Howard, Mr. Seward, and Mr. Sumner 
have volunteered to help you by sacrificing 
the character of “ the great Secretary.”’ 

I will not waste time upon the details 
which your witnesses have given of his 
treachery. It appears to have been a free- 
will offering of his own, induced by no 
solicitation of yours, but tendered by him- 
self ex mero motu. The moment he was 
inducted into office he looked about to 
ascertain who were the bitterest and most 
malignant enemies of the men to whom 
he owed all his public importance and 
much of his private prosperity. He found 
them quickly, and though they were entire 
strangers to him, he put himself imme- 
diately into secret communication with 
them, took service under them as their 
regular spy, and exercised himself diligently 
in that base vocation, making reports to 
them daily, and sometimes twice a day, 
until the close of his official term, when his 
occupation necessarily ceased. This mean 
employment must have taken up most of 
the time which should have been devoted to 
the duties of an office on which the public 
business, always heavy, was then pressing 
with unusual weight. 

He did not communicate any knowledge 
which was necessary to guide you in the dis- 
charge of your duties, for every fact of that 
kind was as accessible to you as to him; 
the Administration kept nothing back; 
the President volunteered to give all he 
knew concerning the state of the Union; 
no department was closed against your in- 
vestigations ; every cal] for information was 
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promptly and fully answered. If that had 
not been enough, every member of the 
Cabinet would have been perfectly free to 
speak with any member of Congress, or to 
go in person before any committee. Mr. 
Seward did confer with me fully at the 
State Department in open daylight, without 
any dodging about it; and he was always 
welcome, as he is now, to tell everything 
that passed, for he neither asked nor could 
have asked any question, if the country had 
an interest in it, which I was not willing to 
answer. With all the channels of truthful 
information thus open and unobstructed, you 
preferred to get what you wanted from a 
spy. Mr. Howard has the cheek to pro- 
claim that during the “ /adors” of his com- 
mittee, instead of acting upon honest and 
legitimate evidence, he sent inquiries to this 
secret informer, who answered by giving in- 
formation of “ great importance,’’ but his 
communications “ were a/ways indirect and 
anonymous!” 

If there be one sentence in your whole ar- 
ticle which is marked more than another 
with your characteristic hardihood of asser- 
tion, it is that in which you try to make a 
merit of Stanton’s treachery. It is curious- 


ly reckless, and for that reason worth giv- 


ing in your very words. “These facts,’’ say 
you, “were stated to illustrate Mr. Stan- 
ton’s exalted fatriotism, which prompted 
him to rise above the claims and clamors 
of partisanship, and to invoke the aid of 
loyal men deyond the lines of his own party, 
and outside of the Administration of which 
he was a member to serve Ais imperilled 
country, menaced with a foul and wicked 
revolt.” Why, this is precisely what the 
President and all the honest members of his 
Cabinet were doing openly and above board. 
They had no legal power which could avail 
to serve the “imperilled country ’’ without 
the codperation of Congress, which was 
wholly ruled by the opposition. They in- 
voked “the aid of loyal men beyond the 
lines of their own party and outside of the 
Administration,” because it was from thence 
only that aid could come. But with you 
and your associates the “ claims and clamors 
of partisanship” were so much higher than 
considerations of public duty, that you not 
only refused all aid to the country, but you 
insulted and abused and vilified the Presi- 
dent and his friends for asking it. Was 
Stanton, like the other members of the Ad- 
ministration, invoking aid for the imperilled 
country? Did he skulk about in secret to 
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effect in that way what his brethren were 
trying to accomplish by an open appeal to 
the reason and conscience of their political 
opponents? If so, how did he succeed? 
Did his secret, anonymous, and iadirect 
communications ever produce the slightest 
symptom of patriotic emotion in the minds 
of those who received them? What did. 
you, or Mr. Sumner, or Mr. Dawes, or Mr. 
Howard, or Mr. Seward, do to avert the 
great calamity of civil war? What mea- 
sures did any of you bring forward to serve 
the country? In that hour of peril what 
man among you acted /i#ea man? Which 
of you “rose to the height of that great ar- 
gument,”’ or showed himself fit in mind or 
heart to meet the responsibilities of the 
time? The Union was indeed “ menaced 
with a foul and wicked revolt,’’ and all you 
did was to “let the Union slide.” The 
public danger excited no anxiety in your 
minds ; public affairs received no attention 
at your hands ; but you were all the while 
mousing about after some personal calumny 
by which you hoped to stir up the popular 
passions against the true friends of the 
country ; and Stanton, unless you slander 
him, made love to the infamous business of 
helping you. 

You have given us but small samples 
of the “indirect and anonymous communi- 
cations” which Stanton made to you and 
your associates. The bulk of them must 
be enormous. He was engaged for two or 
three months fabricating at least one tale 
every day for Mr. Seward, and another con- 
sisting of “the most startling facts ’’ to suit 
the needs of Mr. Howard, while you and 
Mr. Dawes were gratified in a similar way 
at the same time, Are these “ startling 
facts” held back for some other funeral oc- 
casion? Take notice yourself, and tell 
your friends, that while their stories are hid 
away from the light, the presumption that 
they are not only false but known to be 
false is growing stronger and stronger every 
day. You had better open your budgets at 
once, 

There is a point or two here on which I 
would like to draw you out. Mr. Seward 
says that he and Mr. Stanton discussed and 
settled measures. The topic which ab- 
sorbed the attention of all minds at that 
time was Fort Sumter. Compared to that, 
all others were insignificant ; and of course 
the measures relating to it were not over- 
looked It is known from the published 
statements of Mr. Welles, Judge Campbell, 
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and others, that Mr. Seward was deeply en- 
gaged in a plot to surrender that fort, which 
plot he afterwards brought to a head, and 
by sundry tricks very nearly made it suc- 
cessful. Stanton frofessed to agree with us 
that the fort ought to be kept; but you 
have shown that his professions in the 
Cabinet were not very reliable, and Gov- 
ernor Brown has proved that he could be a 
secessionist as well as anything else, if oc- 
casion required it. Now, what did they 
settle upon about Fort Sumter? They 
were engaged in something which both 
knew to be disreputable if not criminal ; 
their secrecy, their employment ofa medium, 
their quick dodge when they met on the 
street, the mortal terror of detection which 
they manitested throughout, all show plain- 
ly enough that they had no honest object, 
Tell us if they were contriving a plan to 
pat the strongest military fortress of the 
Government into the hands of its enemies, 

The midnight meeting between Messrs, 
Sumner and Stanton is in all its aspects the 
most astounding of historical revelations, 
If you recall Mr, Sumner to the stand, it is 
hoped that he will see the necessity of being 
much more explicit than he has yet. been, 
From what he /as said it appears that Stan- 
ton “described to him the determination of 
the Southern leaders, and developed partic- 
ularly their plan to get possession of the na- 
tional capital and the national archives, so 
that they might substitute themselves for tne 
existing Government.”’ This is so extremely 
interesting that it would be a sin against the 
public not to examine it further, 

Early in the winter somebody started the 
sensational rumor that on or before the 4th 
of March a riot would be got up in Wash- 
ington, which might seriously endanger the 
peace of the city. It was discussed and 
talked about, and blown upon in various 
ways, but no tangible evidence of its reality 
could ever be found, The President re- 
ferred to it ina message to Congress, and 
gaid that he did not share in such apprehen- 
3ions ; but he pledged himself in any event 
to preserve the peace. When the midnight 
meeting took place, the rumor had lived its 
life out—had paid its breath to time, and the 
mortal custom of such things at Washing- 
ton; it was a dead canard which had ceased 
to alarm even women or children. This 
certainly was not the subject of the com- 
munication made that night at one o’clock, 
Stanton did not surround himself with all 
the adjuncts of secrecy, darkness, and terror, 
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to tell an old story which had been in every- 
body’s mouth for weeks before, of an impos- 
sible street riot by the populace of Wash- 
ington, What he imparted was a secret not 
only new, but deep and dangerous, fit for 
the occasion, and worthy to be whispered 
confidentially at midnight. He disclosed a 
“ plan of the Southern /eaders to get posses- 
sion of the cafital and the archives, and to 
substitute themselves for the existing Govern- 
ment.’’ It was a coup d'état of the first 
magnitude—a most stupendous treason. 
This plan Mr, Stanton “developed particu- 
/arly,’’ that is to say, gave all the details at 
length, Mr, Sumner manifestly believed 
what he heard; he received the revelation 
into his heart with perfect faith ; and he did 
not underestimate the public danger; but 
he did nothing to defeat the treason, or even 
to expose it. He was thoroughly and mi- 
nutely informed of a plan prepared by South- 
ern leaders to revolutionize the Government, 
and he kept their counsel as faithfully as if 
he had been one of themselves, He took 
Stanton’s frightful communication as quietly 
as he took the President's message. Noth- 


ing could stir his sluggish loyalty to any act 
which might tend to save his “ imperilled 
country,” 

Mr, Sumner says that when Mr, Stanton 


mace these statements to him, he was s/ruck 
“by the Anowledge he showed of hostile 
movements,’ ‘That is precisely what strikes 
me also with wonder and amazement. Where 
in the world did he learn “the determina- 
tion of the Southern leaders’’?) Where did 
he get an account of the intended coup d'éat, 
so detailed that he was able to develop it 
particularly? This knowledge becomes as- 
tounding when we recollect that, so far as 
now appears, nobody else outside of the 
“Southern leaders’’ had the least inkling 
of it. Is it possible that his connection 
with the secessionists, and his professed 
devotion to their cause, went so far that 
they took him into their confidence, and 
told him what “hostile movements’’ they 
intended to make cn the Government? How 
did he yet these secrets if not from them ? 
Or must we be driven at last to the conclu- 
sion that the whole thing was a mere inven- 
tion, imposed on Mr, Sumner to delude 
him? 

But Mr. Sumner owes it to the truth to 
make a fuller statement. Let us have the 
particulars which Mr. Stanton developed to 
him. We have a right to know not uniy 
who were the Southern traitors engaged in 
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this plan, but who were confederated with 
them in Washington. I suppose Mr. Sum- 
ner, as well as Mr. Stanton, had “ instinctive 
insight into men and things” enough to 
know that no government was ever substi- 
tuted for another by a sudden movement, 
without some coéperation or connivance of 
officers in possession. Who among Stan- 
ton’s colleagues did he say were engaged in 
this affair? Did he charge the President 
with any concern in it? If he declared all 
or any of them to be innocent, does not Mr, 
Sumner see the injustice of keeping back the 
truth? Did Stanton tell him that he had 
communicated the facts to the President and 
Cabinet ? If no, did he give a reason for with- 
holding them? And what was the reason? 
Was the guilty secret confined to his own 
breast, or did any other member of the Ad- 
ministration share his knowledge of it? If 
yes, who? Mr, Sumner has struck so rich 
a vein of historical fact (or fiction), that he 
is bound to give it some further exploitation, 

The following passage in Mr. Sumner’s 
letter to you excites the liveliest desire for 
more information, After describing his 
visit to the Attorney-General’s office, and 
Mr. Stanton’s reception of him, he goes on 
thus: “ He began an earnest conversation, 
saying he must see me alone—that this was 
impossible at his office—that he was watched 
by the traitors of the South—that my visit 
would be made known to them at once; 
and he concluded by proposing to call on 
me at my lodgings at one o'clock that 
night,’’ etc., etc. Why was Mr, Stanton 
afraid of the Southern traitors? Why did 
they set a special watch over him? No 
other member of the Administration was tor- 
mented with a fear like that. All of Mr. 
Stanton’s colleagues felt at perfect liberty to 
speak out their opposition to the hostile 
movements of the South, and they all did it 
without concealment or hesitation. But 
Stanton was put by the Southern traitors 
under a surveillance so strict, that he could 
not speak with a Senator except at mid- 
night, by stealth and in secrecy. At his 
own office it was impossible to see such 
visitors ; the Southern eye was always on 
him. How did those traitors of the South 
manage to control A/m as they controlled 
nobody else? By what means did they 
“cow his better part of man,’’ and master 
all his movements? What did they do, or 
threaten to do, which made him their slave 
to such a fearful extent? His relations with 
them must have been very peculiar. ‘The 
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suspicion is not easily resisted that he had his 
nocturnal meetings with Southern men also, 
and that he feared simply the discovery of 
his double dealing. This is what we must 
believe if we suppose that he really was 
shaken by those unmanly terrors, But I 
confess my theory to be that he did not feel 
them, and that he made a pretence of them 
only that he might fool Mr. Sumner to the 
top of his bent. What does Mr. Sumner 
himself think ? Was he or was he not the 
victim of a cruel humbug ? 

IV.—Did Mr. Stanton conspire with the 
political enemies of the Administration to 
arrest Mr. Toucey on a false charge of 
treason? That such a conspiracy existed 
seems to be a fact established. What you 
say about it shows that you knew and ap- 
proved it. Mr, Dawes and Mr. Howard 
were in it, and no doubt many others who 
have not confessed it themselves, or been 
named by you. But Mr, Stanton was not 
with you. The evidence of his complicity 
which you produce is altogether too indefi- 
nite, indirect, and obscure to convict him 
of so damning a crime. The enormous 
atrocity of the offence makes it impossible 
to believe in his guilt without the clearest 
and most indubitable proof. 

Stanton and Toucey were at that time 
acting together in perfect harmony, closely 
united in support of the same general mea- 
sures and principles, Toucey, at all events, 
was sincere ; and Stanton knew him to be 
a just, upright, and honorable man, whose 
fidelity to the Union, the Constitution, and 
the laws was as firm as the foundation of 
the everlasting hills. To Toucey himself, 
and to his friends, he never expressed any 
sentiment but esteem and respect, and he 
declared his confidence in him even to Mr, 
Seward, who was his enemy, as you your- 
self have taken the pains to prove. Was 
the destruction of this man one of the pur- 
poses for which the first law officer of the 
Government sneaked about among your 
secret committees, met the plotters in their 
midnight lurking-places, employed a_go- 
between to fetch and carry his clandestine 
messages, and, like a treacherous informer, 
wrote accusations which he trusted even to 
the hands of his confederates only while 
they were read in the light of a street lamp? 

There were two distinct and separate ways 
in which the conspirators could effect their 
designs upon. the man whom they had 
marked out for their victim. One was to 
take him in custody under a legal warrant, 
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regularly issued by a competent judicial of- 
ficer. But to get such a warrant it was ab- 
solutely necessary that somebody should 
perjure himself, by swearing that Toucey 
had levied war against the United States. 
Was Stanton to make this false oath, in ad- 
dition to the other proofs which he gave of 
his loyalty? Or was it expected that Peter 
H. Watson, who carried the charges, would 
swear to them also? If you did not rely on 
Stanton or Watson, was it you, or Mr. 
Dawes, or Mr. Howard—which of you— 
that meant to do the needful thing? Or 
was it intended that all three of you should 
entwine your consciences in the tender em- 
brace of a joint affidavit? Or had you 
looked out for some common “ man of Be- 
lial,” who was ready to be suborned for the 
occasion? No, no; you may have been 
eager to feed fat the ancient grudge you 
bore against Toucey for being a Democrat 
and a “ Union-saver’’; but none of you 
would have sworn that he was guilty of any 
criminal offence. Nor could Stanton or 
Watson have been persuaded to encounter 
such peril of soul and body. Nor could you 
if you had tried your best have found any 
other person to make the accusation in the 
form of a legal oath. The price of perjury 
was not then high enough in the Washing- 
ton market to draw out from their hiding- 
places that swarm of godless wretches who 
afterward swore away the lives of men and 
women with such fearful alacrity. 

From all this it is very clear that there 
was to be no swearing in the case, conse- 
quently no judicial warrant, and no lawful 
arrest. But Toucey was to be arrested. 
How? Of course in the only other way it 
could possibly be done. The conspirators 
intended to kidnap him. Mr. Dawes says 
that from the hour when the paper directing 
the arrest was read under the street lamp, 
and “went back to its hiding-place,” the 
Secretary was watched. The members of 
the committee, or the hirelings they em- 
ployed, dogged his footsteps, and were 
ready to spring upon him whenever they 
got the signal. They could rush out as he 
passed the mouth of a dark alley, knock 
him down with their bludgeons, and drag 
him off. Or the lawless and “ patriotic” 
gang might burglariously break into his 
house in the night time, and, impelled, as 
you would say, by “high and holy motives,” 
take him by the throat and carry him 
away. After proceeding thus far, it would 
be necessary to dispose of him in some f77- 
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vate dungeon (for you knew that the public 
prisons and forts could not then, be pros- 
tituted to such base uses), where no friend, 
could find him, and whence no complaint 
of his could reach the open air. Even in 
that case, “with all appliances and. means 
to boot,’’ his speedy liberation would be 
extremely probable, and the condign pun- 
ishment of the malefactors almost certain, 
unless they acted upon the prudent maxim 
that “dead men tell no tales.’”” The com- 
bination of Booth and others to kidnap Mr. 
Lincoln was precisely like this in its original 
object ; and it was pursued, step by step, 
until it ended in a most brutal murder. 
Facilis descensus Averni, 

Was this a becoming business for Senators 
and Representatives to be engaged in? In 
that “hour of national agony,” when hide- 
ous destruction stared the country in the 
face ; when stout men held their breath in 
anxious dread ; when the cry for relief came 
up to Congress on the wings of every wind ; 
when the warning words of the President 
told you that the public safety required 
your instant attention—was that a time to be 
spent in prosecuting plots like this? TI will 
not ask you to repent of the wickedness ; it 
is not wrong in your eyes; it comes up to 
your best ideas of loyalty, patriotism, and 
high statesmanship. Your witnesses think 
of it as you do; they take pride and pleasure 
in their guilt, and wrap this garment of in- 
famy about them with as much complacency 
as ifit were a robe of imperial purple. 

But was Stanton init? Was the Attorney- 
General art and part in a foul conspiracy to 
kidnap the Secretary of the Navy, “his own 
familiar friend, his brother who trusted in 
him and with whom he ate bread”? If he 
had sent the paper which was read under the 
street lamp, why do you not produce it, or 
at least show by secondary evidence that it 
was in his handwriting? If Mr. Watson 
was the medium through whom he commu- 
nicated his verbal directions to the com- 
mittee or other persons confederated with 
him, why does not Mr. Watson appear and 
say so? To fasten this great guilt on Stan- 
ton will require evidence far better than Mr. 
Howard’s small and silly talk about “a 
bird which flew directly from some Cabinet 
minister,’’” and stronger than his Jdelief 
founded on the fact that Stanton was a 
“suspicious character,’’ especially as Mr. 
Howard admits his own participation in the 
crime, and is therefSresomething more than 
a “suspicious character” himself. But it 
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is not merely the defects in the proof—it is 
the incredible nature of the story which 
counts against you. Stanton knew, if you 
did not, that the contemplated crime could 
not be perpetrated with impunity. Toucey 
breathed the deep breath and slept the 
sound sleep of a freeman under the guardian- 
ship of a law which Stanton at that time did 
not dare to violate. A Democratic Admin- 
istration still kept ward and watch over the 
liberty of the citizen. A vulgar tyranny 
which allowed abolitionists to do such things 
upon their political opponents was coming, 
but it had not come ; the reign of the ruffian 
and the kidnapper was drawing near, but it 
had not arrived; the golden age of the spy 
and the false accuser was beginning to dawn, 
but it had not yet risen. 

You may think it some excuse for this 
false charge against Mr. Stanton that it is 
not much worse than others which you have 
proved tobe true. But justice requires that 
even bad men shall suffer only for those 
misdeeds which they have actually done. 
One of the greatest among American jurists 
held a slander to be aggravated by proof 
that the victim’s character was bad before; 
just as a corporal injury to a sick man or 
a cripple is a worse wrong than it would be 
to one of sound limbs and vigorous health. 

V.—Mr. Stanton’s personal behavior and 
bearing in the Cabinet have been much mis- 
represented by others besides you. I am 
told that Mr. Seward described the sup- 
posed “scene” in some speech, which I 
have never read. It was given at length, 
and very circumstantially, in a London 
paper, over the signature of T. W.; Mr. 
Attorney-General Hoar, in a solemn oration 
which he pronounced before the Supreme 
Court last January, repeated it with sundry 
rhetorical embellishments ; nearly all the 
newspapers of your party have garnished 
their pointless abuse of the Buchanan Ad- 
ministration with allusions to it more or 
less extended; and no doubt the book- 
makers in the service of the abolitionists 
have put it into what you call “contem- 
poraneous history.” So far as I have seen 
them, all these accounts differ from one 
another, and none is exactly, or even very 
nearly, like yours. But they agree in pre- 
senting a general picture of Mr. Stanton as 
engaged in some violent conflict which his 
colleagues were too dull, too unprincipled, 
or too timid to undertake, though some of 
them afterward plucked up heart enough 
to follow his lead. They declare that Stan- 
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ton took the most perilous responsibilities, 
boldly faced the most frightful dangers, and 
with heroic courage fought a desperate fight 
against the most fearful odds ; that the other 
members of the Cabinet looked on at the 
awful combat as mere spectators of his ter- 
rific valor, while the President was so fright- 
ened by the “fierce and fiery ’’ encounter 
that all he could do was to “tremble and 
turn pale.’’ 

All this is (to use Stanton’s own language) 
‘a tissue of lies’; a mere cock and bull 
story ; a naked invention, purely fabulous ; 
a falsehood as gross and groundless as any 
in the autobiography of Baron Munchausen. 
Mr. Stanton was never exposed to any 
danger whatever while he was a member of 
that Cabinet ; never had any occasion to ex- 
hibit his courage ; never quarrelled with any 
of his colleagues ; never denounced those 
he differed from, and never led those with 
whom he agreed. He expressed his dissent 
from the Southern members on several 
questions, but no man among us took better 
care than he did to avoid giving cause of 
personal offence. He acquired no ascen- 
dancy at the council board, and claimed 
none ; he proposed no measure of his own, 
and when he spoke upon the measures ori- 
ginated by others, he presented no views 
that were new or at all startling. He and 
I never once differed on any question, great 
or small; and this, though of course acci- 
dental, was still so noticeable that he said 
he was there only to give me two votes in- 
stead of one. He did not differ with Mr. 
Holt on any important question concerning 
the South more than once, and that was 
when the compact, afterwards called a truce, 
about Fort Pickens was made. He must 
have agreed with the President when he 
agreed with Mr. Holt, for the latter gentle- 
man declared most emphatically that the 
President constantly gave hima “firm and 
generous support.’’ He never insulted the 
President. Mr. Buchanan knew how to 
maintain the dignity of his place an] enforce 
the respect due to himself as well as any 
man that ever sat in that chair. It is most 
certain that Mr. Stanton always treated him 
with the profoundest deference. If he had 
been rash enough to take on the airs of a 
bully, or had ever made the least approach 
to the insolent rudeness for which you de- 
sire to credit him, he would instantly have 
lost his commjssion, and you would have 
lost your spy. 

Among the versions which have beer 
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given of this false tale, yours is the most 
transparent absurdity ; for you give dates 
and circumstances which make it ridiculous. 
At a time when Floyd was in disgrace with 
the whol: Administration — after all his 
brethren had broken with him, and he had 
been notified of the President’s intention to 
remove him—when he was virtually out of 
office and completely stripped of all influ- 
ence—Major Anderson removed his com- 
mand from Fort Moultrie to Fort Sumter. 
You assert that Floyd, hearing of this, forth- 
with arraigned the President and Cabinet 
for the act of Major Anderson, declaring it 
to be a violation of ¢heir pledges, though it 
was not done by them, and they had given 
no pledge on the subject. That he could 
or would make an arraignment for any 
cause of the body by which he had himself 
just before been condemned is incredible ; 
that he would arraign it on such a charge is 
beyond the belief of any sane being. But 
such, by your account, was the occasion 
which Stanton took to display his superhu- 
man courage. It was then that he armed 
his red right hand to execute his patriotic 
vengeance on that fallen, powerless, broken 
man. He must also have let fall at least a 
part of his horrible displeasure on the head 
of the President; else why did the Presi- 
dent “tremble and turn pale’? I said 
this narrative of yours was mere drivelling, 
and I think I paid it a flattering compli- 
ment. 

But, to explode the folly completely, I re- 
ferred you to the record, which I said would 
show that Major Anderson acted in strict 
accordance with orders sent him through 
the War Department, of which Floyd him- 
self was the head ; and this you contradict. 
It is perfectly manifest that you examined 
the record, for you transcribe from it and 
print two telegrams exchanged between 
Floyd and Anderson after the removal of 
the latter took place. You saw on that 
same record the order previously given— 
the order on which Major Anderson was 
bound to act, and did act—and you have 
deliberately suppressed it, Nay, you go 
still further, and with the order before your 
eyes you substantially deny the existence of 
it. I copy for your especial benefit the 
words which relate to this point: “ The 
smallness of your force (so say the instruc- 
tions) will not permit you, perhaps, to oc- 
cupy more than one of the three forts; but 
an attack, or an attempt to take possession 
of either one of them will be regarded as an 
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act of hostility, and you may then put your 
command into either of them which you may 
deem most proper to increase its power of 
resistance. You are a/so authorized to take 
similar steps whenever you have tangible 
evidence of a design to proceed to a hostile 
act,” 

There is the order in plain English words, 
To make out your assertion it was neces- 
sary to conceal it, and you did conceal it 
from your readers, But that is not all. 
You find a telegram from Major Anderson, 
dated on the morning after the removal, in 
which he says simply that he had removed, 
but says nothing of the grounds on which he 
acted. On that same record, and right be- 
side the telegram, you saw a letter from 
Major Anderson to the War Department, 
dated the same day, in which he does refer 
to his orders, and says, “ Many things con- 
vinced me that the authorities of the State 
designed to proceed toa hostile act,” and then 
adds: “ Under this impression I could not 
hesitate that it was my solemn duty fo move 
my command from a fort which we could 
not probably have held longer than forty- 
eight or sixty hours to this one, where my 
power of resistance is increased to a very 
great degree.” You totally ignore this 
letter, in which Major Anderson justifies his 
removal in the very words of the order, and 
pick out a hasty telegram in which nothing 
is said of his orders for the purpose of 
proving that he acted without orders—an 
assumption which the record, if honestly 
cited, would show to be utterly false. 

You will hardly venture to repeat your 
denial ; for besides the original record there 
are thousands of authentic copies scattered 
over the nation, and anybody can find it in 
Ex. Doc., H. R., vol. vi., No. 26, p. 10. I 
do not trust myself to make any general re- 
marks on this glaring instance of mutilated 
evidence. You are a Senator, and I ac- 
knowledge the Scriptural obligation of a 
private citizen not to “speak evil of dig- 
nities’; but of a dignity like you it is some- 
times so difficult to speak well that my only 
refuge is silence, 

You garble my words so as to make them 
appear like a denial that Mr. Stanton ever 
wrote any letter at all on the subject of the 
“Cabinet Scene,’’ whereas I asserted that 
no letler written by him would corroborate 
your version of it, After coolly striking out 
from the sentence quoted the words which 
express my proposition, you proceed to con- 
tradict it by the statement of Mr. Holt, who 
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says that a letter was written, but he de- 
clines to say what was in it. 

I knew that Mr. Schell had addressed 
Mr, Stanton with the object of getting him 
to tell the truth and tear away the “tissue 
of lies’? which so many hands had woven 
about this subject. If he answered at all, 
the presumption was that he would answer 
truly; and if he answered, truly, instead of 
corroborating you, he must have denounced 
the whole story as a mere fabrication. Do 
you think now that in the absence of all 
evidence showing or tending to show the 
contents of the letter, we ought to assume 
that Stanton filled it with bragging lies? 

I do not mean to let this stand as a mere 
question of personal veracity between you 
and me, though I have the advantage, 
which you have not, of £nowing whereof I 
affirm. But my denial throws the burden 
of proof upen you with its full weight. Re- 
collect also that the strength of your evidence 
must be proportioned to the original im- 
probability of the fact you seek to establish, 
and that the reasons 2 friori for disbeliev- 
ing this fact are overwhelmingly strong. 
All presumptions are against the idea that 
a man who dodged about among the aboli- 
tionists as their spy, and vowed himself to 
the secessionists as their ally, and all the 
time manifested a dastardly dread of being 
discovered, would openly insult the Pre- 
sident or do anything else that was bold 
and violent. But you have taken the task 
of proving it ; and how have you done it ? 

I certainly need not say that Mr. Holt 
proves nothing by writing a letter in which 
he declines to tell what he knows. His ex- 
pressive silence, on the contrary, is very con- 
vincing that he knew the truth to be against 
you. As little, nay, less, if less were possi- 
ble, do you make out of his speech at 
Charleston. He deals there in glittering 
generalities, sonorous periods, and obscure 
allusions to some transaction of which he 
gives no definite idea, except that Stanton 
was mot an actor in it, but a spectator; for 
he mentions him only to say that “he 
looked upon that scene.’’ What the scene 
was he declared to be a secret, which his- 
tory will perhaps never get a chance to 
record, 

Failing wholly to get anything out of Mr. 
Holt, you naturally enough resorted to Mr. 
Dawes ; and Mr. Dawes, willing but unable 
to help you, called in the aid and comfort of 
his wife. _ “She,’’ her husband says, “ dis- 
tinctly remembers hearing Stanton tell at our 
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house the story of that terrible conflict in the 
Cabinet.” That is the length and breadth 
of her testimony. She remembers that Mr. 
Stanton told the story, but not the story it- 
self. It was about a terrible conflict ; but 
we do not learn who were engaged in it, 
who fell, or who was victorious—how the 
fray began or how it ended—only it was 
terrible. Was Mr, Stanton the hero of his 
own story, or was he relating the adven- 
tures of somebody else to amuse or frighten 
the company? Mrs. Dawes is undoubtedly 
a lady of the very highest respectability ; 
but with all that, you will find it hard to 
convert the idle conversations at her house 
into history ; and the difficulty is much in- 
creased by the fact that neither she nor any- 
body else is able to tell what they were. 

The declaration of Mr, Holt that he 
would not reveal what he knew on this sub- 
ject, and Mr. Dawes’s statement that Mrs. 
Dawes told him that she heard Stanton tell 
something about it, which she does not re- 
peat, is a// the evidence you offer on the point. 
Yet you affirm that this most improbable and 
slanderous story is not only true, but sus- 
tained by the “declarations of Mr. Stanton 
to credible witnesses, and the positive aver- 
ments of Joseph Holt.’’ Can this be mere 
ignorance? I am tempted to believe that 
you have gone about the business with a set 
purpose to make yourself ridiculous, 

I fear very much that on this question, as 
on so many others, you have been guilty of 
a wilful suppressio veri. Did you not know 
that Mr. Holt’s testimony would be against 
you, when you took advantage of his scru- 
ples about giving it? Did not Mrs, Dawes 
recollect more than you have quoted? I 
may be wrong in this suspicion; but a man 
who mangles a public record must not com- 
plain if his good faith is doubted when he 
presents private evidence. 

Mr. Attorney-General Hoar, believing 
this scandal to be true, tried in good faith 
to get the evidence which would prove it. 
When he found it to be false he passed over 
to you the letters which he had got in the 
course of his search, and you printed them. 
The lawyer was too honest to reassert a 
tale which he discovered to be unfounded ; 
but the politician had not magnanimity 
enough to retract, it; and therefore he let 
you burn your fingers where he would not 
put his own. 

This story of a “Cabinet Scene,” as it 
tioated about among irresponsible news- 
mongers, seemed for a while like a formida- 
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ble slander; but you have made it utterly 
contemptible. 

VI.—Your account of Mr. Cameron’s re- 
tirement from the War Department and 
Stanton’s appointment on his suggestion de- 
manded refutation, because it not only per- 
verted and misrepresented a fact of some 
general importance, but was a serious injury 
to Mr. Stanton’s character as it then stood. 
Between these two men it did not seem as 
if there coudd be any relations which implied 
confidence ur friendship. If Stanton him- 
self was any authority for his own senti- 
ments, he had no respect either for the 
horse contracts or the “nigger arming ” (as 
he called it) cf his predecessor, and Mr. 
Lincoln had just as little. Stanton was ap- 
pointed not to carry out but to put an end 
to Cameron’s policy with all its corruptions. 
I admit that since the evidence you have 
furnished of Mr. Stanton’s duplicity in other 
matters, it becomes possible to believe he 
may have been insincere about this also. 
Still your attempt to deceive the public was 
inexcusable. 

Of my own knowledge I know nothing 
about Cameron’s appointment or removal ; 
but I will give you the main facts briefly 
and without the alia enormia, as I have 
them on undoubted authority, and as I 


firmly believe them. A bargain was made 
at the Chicago Convention of 1860, that in 
case of Lincoln’s nomination and election 
Cameron should receive a Cabinet appoint- 
ment, Mr. Lincoln was no party to this con- 
tract ; but after much persuasion and pres- 
sure he consented to ratify it by trying 


Cameron as Secretary of War. Before the 
end of nine months the experiment ended, 
as you know, and as everybody else knows, 
in a complete and total failure. Mr. Lin- 
coln, seeing this, determined to get rid of 
him, and expressed his resolution in a let- 
ter addressed to Mr. Cameron and carried 
by Mr. Chase, then Secretary of the Trea- 
sury. That letter is not now in existence, 
but Mr. Chase described it as curt—that is 
to say, plain, short, and direct. Mr. Came- 
ron understood and felt it as an abrupt dis- 
missal. He afterwards got it suppressed, 
and a correspondence different in its whole 
tenor and effect substituted in its place. 
Ever since then he has been trying to create 
the opinion that he retired from a Depart- 
ment full of rich jobs, not only without 
compulsion, but in spite of the President’s 
affectionate desire that he should remain 
and manage them as he had done before ; 
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and he makes it a part of the story that he 
was permitted to designate his successor. 
He contrived to produce some belief of this 
on the mind of Mr. Chase; but if Mr. 
Chase had known more of Cameron’s char- 
acter and previous history, he might have 
been less credulous. 

Of the fact that Stanton was appointed on 
Cameron’s suggestion we have not a spark 
of direct evidence except Cameron’s own 
statement, and all the circumstances make 
that improbable, If the President made up 
his mind to remove the incumbent, he cer- 
tainly would not have proceeded to execute 
his resolution by writing him a curt letter of 
dismissal without having settled upon some- 
body to succeed him; for at such a time as 
that he could not mean to leave the War 
Department acephalous while he would be 
hunting a head for it. But concede that no 
thought was taken for the new officer be- 
fore the removal of the old one, can it be 
that the President decided the whole ques- 
tion in favor of a man never mentioned be- 
fore, on the mere suggestion of the officer he 
was discarding, and without seeking advice 
from those members of the Cabinet who still 
retained his favor? The suppressed letter 
is, therefore, not only an important fact in it- 
self, but it has the gravest influence on the 
credibility of Mr. Cameron’s whole tale. 
Other questions signify but little in compar- 
ison to that. If the correspondence after- 
wards published was not that which actually 
took place, we must presume everything 
against the party for whom, or at whose 
instance, the spoliation was committed. The 
short, plain, direct, curt note, with which 
Mr. Lincoln opened the business, would 
have explained everything, if it had been 
permitted to see the light; and it could not 
have heen destroyed except for the purpose 
of making a false impression. This com- 
pels me to show that your conduct in the 
affair has been such as admits of no justifi- 
cation except that burning loyalty and in- 
tense patriotism which converts all vice into 
virtue, 

After your first article appeared, and be- 
fore my answer to it, a leading and very 
distinguished member of the Republican 
party in this State told you that you had 
misstated the facts concerning Mr. Came- 
ron’s retirement, and especially the im- 
portant and principal fact of the suppressed 
note from the President ; and he referred to 
the Chief Justice, who, upon being interro- 
gated, gave you the authentic information 
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that such a note had been written, delivered, 
and suppressed. Thereupon you solemnly 
promised that if you ever had occasion to 
refer to the subject again, you would ée// the 
whole truth, Besides, Judge Chase, after 
my review of you, wrote me a letter from 
Sandusky, Ohio, in which he said that 
he bore the note in question, and men- 
tioned that he had also written to you. 
What he wrote you of course I do not 
know, but he certainly did not give you one 
version and me another. You had, there- 
fore, the written statement of the Chief Jus- 
tice, in addition to his verbal assurance. 
With all these lights before you, and with 
all the obligations of common veracity, 
strengthened by an express promise to tell 
the truth, what do you do in your second 
article? Why, you simply stick to your first 
story. Nay, you take great trouble to smug- 
gle the truth away, and bury it out of sight ; 
for, instead of producing Judge Chase’s let- 
ter to yourself, in which the fact, no doubt, 
is fairly stated, you give us an extract from 
another letter written by him to Cameron, 
from which you are “ permitted to quote ”’ 
—nothing whatever on the subject of that 
important letter. I forbear to say much 
that ought to be said about this part of your 
behavior, because the distinguished gentle- 
man before spoken of has taken you in 
hand, and will doubtless jerk an acknowl- 
edgment of the facts out ef you, in spite of 
all your shuffling. 

VII.—A word before we part about the 
two hundred and fifty thousand dollars raised 
out of the Treasury for Governor Morton. 
Taking your account of that business as 
correct, I proved in my former letter that it 
was in the highest degree criminal. You 
left no escape from the conclusion that the 
parties were guilty of embezzlement under 
the act of 1846. Your narrative of the trans- 
action impressed it with all the marks of 
what is called in the flash language of 
Washington “a big steal.” You showed 
that the parties themselves so understood it 
at the time, for you put a conversation into 
their mouths by which they are made to ad- 
mit their liability to prosecution and im- 
prisonment. 

I saw plainly that this could not be true. 
Mr. Stanton’s worst enemies never charged 
him with that kind of dishonesty, and Gov- 
ernor Morton had a reputation which placed 
him far above the suspicion of such base- 
ness. Both of them may have had serious 
faults, but they would not rob the Treasury 
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under any circumstances, or for any pur- 
pose. I asked three members of the Indiana 
delegation whether there was any founda- 
tion for your assertion; they all answered 
no, and gave me the explanation which I 
used in my published letter. 

Your replication to this point is one of 
the most astonishing parts of all your won- 
derful production. I denied that Messrs, 
Stanton and Morton had committed a felony, 
and gave a version of the affair which 
showed them both to be perfectly innocent, 
You grow ill-tempered and vituperative 
upon this, and charge me with “ uncon- 
cealed, not to say ostentatious, malignity.”’ 
I confess this is turning the tables upon me 
in a way I could not have expected. In 
general, the malignity is presumed against 
the party who makes an injurious charge, 
not against him who repels it. 

There might have heen some hope for 
you yet if you had recanted your first asser- 
tion, or admitted the errors of your state- 
ment, or made some effort to explain away 
the effect of it, by showing that you did not 
mean what you said. But you hold fast to 
every word of it; not a syllable do you re- 
tract. Qn the contrary, you insist that it is 
effrontery in me to affirm that a debt was 
due to the State, and that it was paid ac- 
cording to law. What you say in your last, 
in addition to your first statement, makes 
the case look worse than it did before. But 
it is not true. The payment was not made 
on account of arms furnished to loyal citi- 
zens in rebellious States, nor was the money 
given to the Governor, to be disbursed by 
him on his own responsibility, as agent of 
the President. That much I can say on the 
official authority of the present Secretary of 
War, who wrote me on the 27th of last 
month that “the transaction appears to be 
based upon the c/aims of the State of Indiana 
Ser expenses incurred in raising volunteers,”’ 

But Governor Morton is still above 
ground, and can take care of himself. If 
he made a raise out of the public Treasury 
withoet authority of law, and in defiance of 
the penal statutes in such case made and 
provided, he owes it to you to confess his 
guilt gully and freely. If he is innocent (as 
I believe him to be), it is due to himself 
and the memory of Mr. Stanton that he 
deny your allegations, and exhibit the true 
state of the facts, without delay. 

The sum of the case, as it now stands, is 
this: Mr, Stanton put into the hands of 
Governor Morton, not a warrant as you say, 
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but a requisition, on which the Governor 
got out of the Treasury two hundred and 
fifty thousand dollars. If this requisition 
was based on a just claim, and drawn against 
a fund appropriated to the payment of it, 
the whole transaction was perfectly honest, 
exceedingly commonplace, and precisely 
similar to other acts done every day, before 
and since, by all the Secretaries —a simple 
discharge of routine duty, involviyg no re- 
sponsibility whatever, no honor, and no 
blame. But it suited your ideas to glorify 
Stanton by declaring that he took the great 
responsibility of helping Mr. Morton to the 
money contrary to law, against the princi- 
ples of common honesty, and in violation of 
his oath, thereby exposing both himself and 
his accomplice to the danger of prosecution 
and imprisonment in the penitentiary. This 
was the feather you stuck in his cap; for 
this you think him entitled to the “grateful 
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admiration of his Joyal countrymen.” I 
sought to deprive him of the decoration you 
bestowed on him, by showing that the 
money was paid according to law on a claim 
satisfactorily established, out of money regu- 
larly appropriated to that purpose. I tried 
to prove that it was not an embezzlement, 
and that there was nothing criminal in it. 
But this took the /oya/ty out of it, and left 
it without any merit in your eyes. There- 
upon you fly into a passion and become 
abusive, which shows that your moral per- 
ceptions are very much distorted, and makes 
me fear indeed that you are altogether in- 
corrigible, 

This paper has grown much longer than 
I intended to make it, and I have no space 
for the exhortations I meant to give you in 
conclusion. I leave you, therefore, to your 


own reflections, 
J. S. Biack, 
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F thou dost bid thy friend farewell, 
But for one night though that farewell may be, 


Press thou his palm with thine. 


How far from thee 


How canst thou tell 


Fate or caprice may lead his feet 
Ere that to-morrow comes? Men have been known 
To lightly turn the corner of a street, 
And days have grown 


To months, and months to lagging years, 
Before they looked in loving eyes again. 
Parting at best is underlaid with tears— 


With tears and pain. 


Therefore, lest sudden death should come between, 
Or time or distance, clasp with pressure true 
The hand of him who goeth forth ; unseen, 
Fate goeth too! 


Yea, find thou alway time to say 
Some earnest word between the idle talk ; 
Lest with thee henceforth, eVer, night and day, 
Regret should walk. 
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HEN first the spring grasses Is ceaselessly flowing 


Take motion and glisten 
In sunlitten masses, 
Wherethro’ the brook passes 
And shimmers and sings ; 
When first the birds woo me 
To linger and listen, 
And watch them upspringing 
On wonderfu! wings ; 
When breezes are bringing 
Sweet scents to renew me, 
Sweet sounds thrilling thro’ me, 
From apple-blooms over 
The blossoming clover, 
Where bees murmur, clinging 
With passionate pleasure, 
And butterflies wander 
In silence, at leisure, 
Like spirits that ponder 
Inscrutable things ; 
Then, always and ever 
Despite my endeavor 
To ’scape its control, 
Some inflowing sadness 
Discolors the gladness 
That freshens my soul— 
Some answerless question, 
Some subtle suggestion, 
Some shyly returning 
Unsought recollection— 
Some eager projection 
Of vague, undiscerning 
But passionate yearning , 
A hoping, regretting, 
Remembering, forgetting, 
A groping, a reaching, 
Demanding, beseeching, 
A strangeness, a dearness, 
A distance, a nearness 
Perplexes, excites me, 
Repels me, invites me, 
And fills me with fear: 
With fear of foregoing 
My life without knowing 
The life that without me, 
Above me, about me, 
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Too near me, so near! 


Too near! and yet ever 
Beyond my endeavor 

To woo it and win it, 

To have it and be it, 

To lose myself in it : 

I only can see it, 

And feel it and hear it, 
And love it and fear it, 
So willing to bless me, 
So stern to repress me. 
What is it, what is it, 
Which makes me to miss it, 
And only to miss it? 
What charm to be spoken, 
What spell to be broken, 
Before I regain it 

Once more, or attain it 
At last, and inherit 

And hold as securely 

As any of these, 

The life that my spirit 
Remembers obscurely, 
Obscurely foresees ? 


Il. 


Winged spirits that wander 
In silence and ponder 
Inscrutable things ! 
Ah! why do ye shun me? 
Float over, light on me ; 
Oh! touch me and thrill me ; 
With watchfulness fill me— 
Nay, fan me and still me, 
Ye wonderful wings, 
To slumber, if only, 
Me sleeping, my lonely 
Shy spirit, who knew you 
Once happy, can woo you 
To take her unto you 
Once more where ye wander 
In silence and ponder 
Inscrutable things ! 

RoBert WEEKS, 





OUGHT WE TO VISIT HER? 
A NOVEL. 


By Mrs. Epwarps, Author of ‘Susan Fielding,” “ Archie Lovell,” etc. 


CHAPTER V. 


MRS. CROSBIZ REMEMBERS THERE ARE 
RULES, 


FTER the first smart of disappointment 
has passed, Emma Marsland, I must 
say, behaves herself as well as the burning, 
the intolerable humiliation of her position 
permits. She crimsons with very shame, 
she moves away as far as she can move 
from the contagion of Jane’s blue-and- 
white muslin; she looks as though she 
would fain sink into the earth and be hid- 
den from the sight of men. But she is de- 
cently civil. 

“I have heard—I mean I know Mr. 
Francis Theobald’s name well. We shall 
soon be near neighbors, I hope—that is to 
say—the Miss Theobalds are old acquaint- 
ances of mamma’s.”’ 

Jane interprets aright every stammering 
word, every shifting expression of Miss 
Marsland’s face, and smiles maliciously, 
not offering to help her by a syllable. 

“It must be getting late, almost time for 
me to be going,” says Emma, after a min- 
ute’s uncomfortable silence. 

* Oh, won’t you stay to hear the next 
tune?’’ Jane asks this in the most inno- 
cent voice imaginable. “I thought you 
wanted to see another of Blossy’s dances.” 

Even as she speaks the band begins to 
play again, unconscious Blossy to dance. 
What must Emma do? After extolling at 
one minute the ravishing graces of the in- 
fant Czartoriska, how, under what possible 
pretext, can she turn her back upon the in- 
fant Theobald and her mother at the next! 
She stays on—by the help of carefully 
chosen monosyllables, of ambiguous gene- 
ralities, even keeps up a show of conversa- 
tion with her new-made friend, The band 
plays mercifully loud ; the crowd is thick, 
and Emma is just beginning to hope that 
she may slip away with no worse mischief 
established than a bowing acquaintance, 
which may or may not be kept up hereaf- 
ter in Chalkshire, when, lo! not a dozen 
paces away, appears the sheen of an olive- 
green dress that Emma recognizes but too 
quickly, and Mrs, Crosbie and Rawdon 
draw near, 


It would be hard to describe Mrs. Cros- 
bie’s face on seeing Miss Marsland thus 
familiarly seated at the Princess’s side. No 
mere vulgar satisfaction, but a tempered, 
awe-struck serenity overspreads her comely 
features, and an expression that seems to 
say, “7 recognized your Highness’s birth 
and breeding at a glance. Your Highness, 
guided by a like beautiful reciprocity of 
sentin.ent, has been drawn towards me and 
mine.” Though it is as proud a moment as 
she has experienced in her life, Mrs. Cros- 
bie does not forget—no, not even in ap- 
proaching a Princess with nineteen quar- 
terings to her shield—that she is a Hervey! 
One of that race who, while other families 
boast of counting back their poor thousand 
years or so, did themselves, according to 
the Hervey legend, exactly a thousand years 
ago, leave off counting. And her dignified 
step, her eye, her whole demeanor, are 
worthy of the occasion, 

“Now for the tug of war,” thinks her 
Highness, apprised by Emma that the lady 
in olive-green is Mrs. Crosbie. “ Thank 
Heaven, she is not alone, though!” And 
obeying instinct rather than reason, Jane’s 
April-blue eyes direct a shaft at young 
Rawdon that does its work but too quickly 
and too effectually on the spot. 

Emma looks more and more foolish, 
Mrs. Crosbie more conscious ; Rawdon, 
taking off his hat very low, looks at Jane ; 
Jane, whatever she may feel, maintains a 
steady countenance; Blossy goes on with 
her pirouettings; the sun, who, as we 
know, has a republican trick of shining on 
visited and non-visited people alike, slants 
down his golden benisons upon them all. 

Emma is the first to speak. “ Mamma,” 
rising, and thereby putting herself so much 
nearer the means of flight, “did you ever 
see a little child dance so well? And she’s 
only three, and can talk in I don’t know 
how many languages already.” Mrs. Cros- 
bie’s face bespeaks an almost venerating 
appreciation of Blossy’s surprising talents. 
“ Her mamma has been telling me about 
her.” Without daring to mention names, 
Emma here goes through a misty pantomime 
of introduction, upon which Mrs. Crosbie 
bows very low, and Jane, not rising, bows 
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likewise ; Rawdon, in the background 
meanwhile, standing stiff, his hat between 
his hands, in an attitude of attention. “Her 
mamma has been telling me about her. She 
is only three years old, and—I have heard 
her say good morning in English, and 
French, and German.’’ 

All this Emma hurries out in little spas- 
modic jerks, and in a voice very unlike her 
natural one. It is plain, Mrs. Crosbie 
sees, quite plain, that the dear child is 
dazed by the proximity, delicious but un- 
wonted, of greatness. Let her voice, her 
demeanor, show that a Hervey, even in 
speaking to a princess as nearly allied with 
royalty as the Princess Czartoriska herself, 
can feel that she is but addressing a fellow 
creature and a peer ! 

“Your Highness is, I trust, like ourselves, 
visiting this charming retreat for pleasure ; 
not because your Highness’s state of health 
requires the renovating agency of the 
springs.” 

This with eyes downcast, and a rever- 
ential air of interest as to the reply delight- 
ful to witness. 

Crimson with shame, Emma would have 
interfered, but the words die on her lips. A 
look of blankest amazement, followed an 
instant later by one of dawning intelligence, 
crosses Jane’s face. 

“TI am perfectly well, thanks,” she an- 
swers coolly ; “and, I’m thankful to say, 
never tasted a mouthful of any of their atro- 
cious mineral waters in my life.” 

The perfect English vernacular, a certain 
comical expression in the Princess’s blue 
eyes, bring Rawdon Crosbie, by a rapid in- 
tuition, to the truth, or to so much of the 
truth as that this blooming English girl of 
nineteen is not the Princess Czartoriska. 
But Mrs. Crosbie remains in outer darkness 
still, and having now abundance of rope at 
her command, does further entangle her- 
self, and multiply the horrors of the situa- 
tion, in this wise : 

“We had the pleasure of seeing your 
Highness this afternoon.’’ Some gesture, 
fancied surely on the part of Jane, here 
seems to invite Mrs. Crosbie to fill the 
place vacated by Emma, and down Mrs. 
Crosbie sits. “ We were in the courtyard 
of the Hotel Bellevue——’”’ 

Jane gives another glance at Rawdon, 
which says, “ I remember.” 

——“ In the courtyard of the hotel when 
your Highness passed out. As my daughter 
and your charming baby have made ac- 
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quaintance, might we—might we—be per- 
mitted, living under the same roof, to pay 
our respects——” 

“You are extremely good, I’m sure,” 
says Jane, as Mrs. Crosbie pauses. 

“ And I shall have the honor of bringing 
my husband. Rawdon.” Mrs. Crosbie 
waves her hand to Rawdon to approach, 
“Let me have the honor of presenting my 
son, an officer in our English Artillery, to 
the Princess Czartoriska.” 

“ The Princess Czartoriska!’’ cries Jane, 
the key to the riddle, the motive to the 
whole farce, laid bare by that one word, 
“The Princess Czartoriska!” And then 
such a burst of laughter as rings forth from 
her lips! Well-bred women, I am sure, 
never laugh like Jane Theobald. But Jane 
is not well-bred, and to laugh when she is 
amused comes as naturally to her healthy 
spirit as to eat when she is hungered, or to 
drink when she is athirst. 

“Ta princess? I! Qh, I see it all now. 
And the Princess Czartoriska! Why, she’s 
forty, and she paints, and she’s got the 
gout.’’ Each fresh announcement accom- 
panied by such renewed peals of laughter 
as cause not a few of the nearer spectator 
to turn round and gaze, open-eyed, at the 
manners of “ these Englishwomen.” 

“ And—and I am to understand "—stam- 
mers Mrs. Crosbie. 

“Mamma, it’s all my stupidity,” Emma 
exclaims, trying hard to steady her voice, 
“ T suppose I could not have said the name 
distinctly. This lady is, is”—oh, with a 
wrench she has to bring it out—“is Mrs, 
Francis Theobald,” 

For once in her life Mrs, Crosbie forgets 
her own dignity, the dignity of the Hervey 
blood, everything. She turns green; she 
jumps up to her feet speechless. 

Rawdon comes forward with a vast deal 
more eagerness than he had displayed to- 
ward “Her Highness” a minute since. 
“ Mistake or not, mother,” he says with em- 
phasis, “ the accident is a fortunate one, in- 
asmuch as it brings us acquainted with Mrs. 
Theobald.” And as he speaks, the obsti- 
nate expression his mother knows only too 
well comes round his lips. 

“Yes, I was saying—I was remarking to 
Mrs. Theobald that we shall be near neigh- 
bors soon,” begins Emma faintly. 

But now Mrs, Crosbie, the momentary 
we-kness of panic over, proves herself at 
once equal to the accasion, and true to the 
principles upon which every action of her 
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life is based. “Emma, my dear,” she in- 
terrupts, in the silkiest, best-contained tone, 
“you really should be more careful in these 
foreign places. A mistake of the kind has 
often entailed the most embarrassing results. 
To this lady” (icily regarding not Jane’s 
eyes, but the exact centre of her forehead), 
“to this lady we owe, I am sure, every 
apology for our inadvertence.”’ 

And quietly passing her hand within Em- 
ma’s arm, Mrs. Crosbie bows condescend- 
ingly toward Jane, as much as to say she 
will overlook that young person’s imperti- 
nence in having been mistaken for a prin- 
cess, and prepares to move away. 

Up flushes the hot blood over Rawdon 
Crosbie’s face. Before he can collect his 
temper enough to speak, however, Blossy, 
seeing that the owner of the “ pitty zings” 
is going, has complicated the position by 
rushing to Emma, throwing her little arms 
round the heiress’s knees, and holding up 
her face to be kissed. 

And then Jane feels that the time has ar- 
rived for her to throw down the gauntlet of 
defiance too, and enter the lists. “ Blossy, 


my pet,” and she rises, and, though her 
limbs tremble under her with indignation, 
walks very calm and self-possessed toward 


the child, “‘ give back the little fish this lady 
lent you to play with,” 

*Oh no—oh, please,” stammers Emma, 
her own not ungenerous heart and Raw- 
don’s face and Blossy’s uplifted arms all 
pleading on one side, the warning pressure 
of Mrs. Crosbie’s fingers on the other. “I 
—I meant the little girl to keep it as her 
own, if you don’t mind.” 

“Give it back at once, child,” repeats 
Jane sternly. 

“Me not!” cries Blossy, hugging what 
she feels to be her own legitimate posses- 
sion to her breast, and setting her teeth 
tight. ‘Me dot mine fiss!” 

Upon this Jane, stooping, lays her hand 
over the resolute tiny fingers with force, and 
straightway rises to heaven such a shriek as 
I trust few small children, save Blossy The- 
obald, have the power to send forth—a 
shriek not of terror, not of weakness, but 
defiance ; the veritablest war cry that ever 
issued from a pair of coral baby lips. For- 
ward rushes the Belgian nurse, ready for 
battle ; then comes another cry, and another, 
and then down falls Blossy prone, the fish 
beneath her in the dust, a passion-tossed 
heap of white embroidery, vigorously kick- 
ing legs, and dishevelled golden curls, 
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People begin to turn round more and 
more ; they starg at Jane, at Rawdon, at 
every member of the group. “ Pray do not 
let the painful scene be prolonged,” re- 
marks Mrs. Crosbie, who, it must be con- 
fessed, stands now on vantage ground, 
“Emma, my dear, I really must request of 
you to accompany me.’’ And with victori- 
ous dignity radiating from every fold of her 
olive-green dress, away Mrs. Crosbie walks, 
Emma Marsland at her side. 

So Rawdon is left alone with Mrs. Theo- 
bald. The blood runs tingling through his 
veins with shame ; shame for his mother, for 
himself, for the very name of Crosbie and 
all belonging to it. He glances at Mrs, 
Theobald and sees that the color has died 
down on her cheeks ; something not very 
unlike tears are in her eyes as she stands 
and looks after the retreating forms of the 
enemy. Poor Jane! The heat, the excite- 
ment of the fray are over now, and she is 
feeling keenly, scorchingly (as even Bohe- 
mian women can feel some things), this 
slight that has been newly offered to her by 
the hands of her “ sisters.” 

He advances, more humbly than he would 
have done had Jane been an empress, and 
falters out some lame and impotent excuse 
for his mother’s conduct. “ The stiffness of 
English manners—living a good deal out of 
the world—the pleasure his father and he 
will feel in welcoming Mr. and Mrs. Theo- 
bald as neighbors.” These words, and 
others like them, fall indistinctly on Jane’s 
ear, and she knows that one friend, at least, 
will await her in Chalkshire, if she choose. 
Shall she accept the proffered olive branch, 
or stand upon her own dignity ? 

She hesitates, and Rawdon Crosbie 
speaks again. “If you are going back to- 
ward the Bellevue, perhaps you will let me 
walk with you, Mrs, Theobald? Please 
do!” 

And Jane’s determination is taken; the 
more quickly in that she can discern how 
Mrs, Crosbie and Emma, under pretence of 
sitting down, are watching her movements 
from a distance. If war is to be waged 
against her on a grand and aggressive scale 
by the ladies of Chalkshire, why should she 
not enrol every husband, brother, and son, 
willing to enter the lists, for her own poor 
little guerilla system of defence? “ But what 
will your mamma say, Mr. Crosbie ? In these 
foreign places, you know, one can’t be too 
careful. What will your mamma and Miss 
Marsland say to this fresh inadvertence ?” 
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“Miss Marsland is excessively kind- 
hearted,” says Rawdon quickly. “You 
mustn’t judge of Emma by any of the old- 
fashioned opinions my mother imposes upon 
her.. Emmy never voluntarily committed 
any unamiable action in her life.” 

“*Emmy’ talked to me for five whole 
minutes,” says Jane demurely. “ And after 
knowing, too, that I wasn’t the Princess 
Czartoriska! She also presented a silver 
fish with green eyes to my daughter. I 
have every reason to be grateful to Miss 
Marsland.” 

At the word “fish” Blossy uplifts her 
head, and seeing that her mother smiles, and 
that the ladies are gone, jumps to her feet, 
the nurse indiscriminately dusting hair, face, 
legs, arms, and embroidery with the corner 
of her apron. 

“Me dot mine fiss!” she remarks with 
triumph to Jane, the moment the process is 
over. 

“Yes, miss, a8 you’ve always ‘dot’ your 
own way in everything,” answers Jane. 
Then taking her little daughter in her arms, 
as mammas of the upper classes are never 
seen to take their children in public, walks 
back toward the Bellevue, young Rawdon 
(thinking the faces of mother and child the 
fairest his eyes have ever rested upon) in at- 
tendance. . 

“ You see, my dear Emma?” Mrs. Cros- 
bie remarks in the dim perspective of the 
avenue, ‘“ You see?” 

“Yes, I do see, and I’m very sorry I ever 
spoke to her,’”’ says Emma with perfect sin- 
cerity. “I dare say, mamma,” but her voice 
trembies somewhat, “I dare say Rawdon is 
trying to be civil to make up for the slight 
we showed her.” 

Mrs. Crosbie laughs a quiet, lady-like 
little laugh; but yet it falls like lead on 
Emma’s heart. “You are always amiable 
and unselfish, but you are very unversed in 
the world’s ways, Emma, very. What can 
a person like Mrs.) Theobald expect, what 
can she ever have met with, from ladies, du¢ 
slights !”’ 

“Oh, mamma!” 

“Your ignorance of evil does you credit, 
my dear child ; still, Emma—and remember 
I speak to you exactly as though you were 
my own daughter—nothing could be more 
ill-advised, as matters stand now, than for 
me to permit any intercourse whatever be- 
tween our house and the house of Francis 
Theobald. For you, my dear girl, I do not 
dread. Your own high feminine standard 
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of right and decorum would, I know, un- 
der all circumstances, be your safeguard. 
But—there is Rawdon! If I feel warmly, 
if I seem to have acted a little harshly to- 
ward this very painfully placed young per- 
son, remember my responsibilities. There 
is Rawdon !”’ 

A choking sensation comes into Emma 
Marsland’s throat. Is not Rawdon her 
own especial property? Half an hour ago 
did not she and Rawdon kiss as only lovers 
kiss who one day will be man and wife? 
And now to hear his mother speak of him 
as at the mercy of Mrs. Theobald—of the 
first pretty but doubtful woman who 
chooses to look at him with encouraging 
eyes ! 

“Rawdon is not made of barley-sugar, 
mamma,’’ This she says with a sorrowful 
little failure of a laugh. “I don’t suppose 
he will quite melt away because he happens 
to walk the length of the street with Mrs. 
Theobald! Charming though she may be, 
you know she is married. Don’t let us for- 
get the existence of Mr. Theobald and 
Blossy.”’ 

“Tf she were not married, the case would 
be very different. If, with all her want of 
birth—yes, and with her antecedents on the 
stage, and her dreadful existing relations— 
this young woman were Francis Theobald’s 
sister, instead of Francis Theobald’s wife, J 
might feel my duty less plainly marked out 
before me. With all his faults, I do not 
consider Rawdon a boy to be guilty of the 
crime of making a low marriage.” 

“Then what are you afraid of, mamma ?” 
exclaims Miss Marsland hastily. “ Really, 
I can’t help thinking that you a little over- 
rate Rawdon’s susceptibility ; or do you con- 
sider Mrs. Theobald’s beauty so transcend- 
ent that no man, not even Rawdon, can look 
at her and survive ?”’ 

“T don’t think Mrs. Theobald beautiful 
at all,” answers Mrs. Crosbie. “She has 
the transient attractions of youth, and of a 
certain meretricious style.’’ 

O Mrs. Crosbie, Mrs. Crosbie! What 
of the graceful mien, the elegance, the dis- 
tinction you perceived in Jane as she passed 
out from the hotel ? 

“But she belongs, by birth and by asso- 
ciation alike, to a class of persons whom so- 
ciety rightly considers dangerous, and puts 
beyond its barriers ; a class who, we know 
and regret, must exist—society must have its 
opera, and opera necessitates the ballet— 
but with whom no right-minded mother 
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would voluntarily allow her young son to 
be thrown. Your own delicacy of feeling, 
my dear Emma, will, Iam sure, make you 
sensible that I have said enough.” 

But Emma is not to be silenced yet. “I 
shall do just as you choose, mamma dear, 
about my own acquaintance with Mrs, The- 
obald, and I’m sorry, very sorry, that the 
acquaintance ever began. But I must say 
I consider Rawdon perfectly safe in her soci- 
ety ; yes, or in the society of the most beau- 
tiful, and witty, and fascinating actress in 
London. No doubt young men talk to these 
sorts of people differently from what they 
do to us, and—and, perhaps, find what they 
say more amusing!’’ Emma gives a little 
sigh as she speaks. Far away she can see 
Rawdon and Jane slowly strolling in the 
direction of the Bellevue. “ As long as we 
know we hold the first place in their afec- 
tions, what does it matter ?”’ 

“Tn these levelling days it is sometimes 
difficult to know who does hold the first 
place anywhere,’’ is Mrs, Crosbie’s answer ; 
“and, indeed, guided by our own wisdom, 
it would frequently be embarrassing to de- 
cide who should and who should net be ad- 
mitted to our intimacy. Fortunately, my 
dear Emma, there are Rules; and forta- 
nately, also, there is the conduct of those 
above us in station to be our guide.”’ 

“Those above us sometimes number 
very queer members among their ranks,”’ 
says Emma, thinking perhaps of some of 
the ultra well-born, ultra fast people, even 
in virtuous Chalkshire. 

“ Never ballet-girls,’’ says Mrs, Crosbie 
calmly ; “never ballet-girls, and never per- 
sons who play the trombone in orchestras ! 
Of private misconduct, my Emma, we, 
erring creatures of the hour, are not the ap- 
pointed judges. Sufficient for you and me, 
and every one of us, to regulate our own 
conscience, and leave that of persons above 
us in station in peace.” 

And with the enunciation of this admira- 
ble Christian sentiment the conversation 
closes. 


CHAPTER VI. 
YOUNG RAWDON GAINS HIS FREEDOM. 


“T SHALL expect to see you at the ball 
to-night, then,” cries Jane, looking back 
over her shoulder with a friendly farewell 
nod to Rawdon. “ And I promise you two 
round dances—that is, if the powers that be 
give you leave to come.” 
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And away she trips with her child, 
through the courtyard of the hotel; Raw- 
don Crosbie, his heart, his eyes full of sun- 
light, watching the airy flutter of her biue- 
and-white muslin dress till it is out of 
sight. 

The courtyard is empty now. Even Mz. 
Crosbie has finished his “ Times” and be- 
taken himself elsewhere to while away the 
interminable hours, and get up an appetite 
for his dinner. Rawdon lights his cigar, 
takes one of the vacant chairs under the lin- 
dens, puts up his legs across another chair, 
folds his arms, and begins to muse, with the 
delicious sense, for a quarter of an hour at 
least, of being his own master. 

What a pretty woman Mrs. Theobald is! 
He has not the faintest notion whether her 
nose is classical or celestial ; whether her 
mouth is geometrically straight or the re- 
verse. He remembers only generalities, 
the exquisite frank allurement of all that 
health, and youth, and freshness ; remem- 
bers only that if he can get leave, she has 
promised to dance with him at the Casino 
ball to-night. 

If he can get leave! Ridiculous doubt. 
Who should hinder him? His mother, 
Emma? Certainly not poor Emma. In- 
deed, more than likely Emmy, at the last 
moment, may take a fancy te go to the ball 
herself. At this possibility Rawdon falls 
with a rush, suddenly, blankly, as one falls 
from airy heights of nothingness after in- 
haling the fumes of nitrogen gas or chloro- 
form. He takes his cigar from his lips, 
examines its tip of burnt ash gravely, looks 
up at the sky, and remarks the circles that 
the swallows are making far away over- 
head. Vaguely it occurs to him that the 
swallows are enviable. They are free 
agents, at least; never consult parents in 
the matter of their affections ; never com- 
mit themselves, as animals endowed with 
the doubtful advantages of speech do, be- 
forehand. 

Has he committed himself? The cigar 
burns dead, and he rekindles it by a mo- 
ment’s application to his lips, then holds it 
idly again between his fingers. Is Emma 
Marsland his afhianced wife, or not? He 
tries honestly to remember what was said 
before the donkeys came, and his heart an- 
swers joyously, “ Nothing.’”’? And then he 
remembers Emma’s tell-tale face of hap- 
piness, and the kiss that was exchanged 
between them, and honor and conscience 
cry heavily, “ Everything.’? Of course—of 
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course—he is engaged, absolutely now, as 
he bas been virtually from the time he 
left off jackets; and Emma is the best- 
hearted little girl living, and he the luckiest 
of fellows. 

He returns his cigar to his mouth, smokes 
away steadily, and once more looks up at 
the sky. It is blue, blue like some women’s 
eyes! And jocund airs are kissing the 
green leaves of the lindens, and summer 
and the world are fair, and his heart is 
young, and he is going to dance with Mrs. 
Theobald to-night. And because a man is 
engaged, because a man is married, is no 
reason, when one comes to think of it, for 
not loyally making the best of every pleasant 
hour life may chance to bring within his 
reach, 

It is the first time Rawdon Crosbie has 
ever succeeded in reconciling inclination 
perfectly and amicably with fate. And 
more danger lurks hidden, perhaps, under 
the optimist philosophy than he himself 
knows of. 

The hours wear away, every minute of 
which brings those two promised waltzes 
nearer. The family party meet at dinner (it 
is a formula of Mrs. Crosbie’s that the 
“best people” abroad never dine at /ad/es 
d@’hdte), but Rawdon does not muster cour- 
age enough to announce that he intends go- 
ing to the public ball in the evening. No 
one seems in particularly lively spirits, and 
the conversation at table flags. Mr. Cros- 
bie, duly informed in connubial solitude of the 
fiasco about the Princess, and warned by a 
certain expression in his wife’s eye, touches 
on no subject nearer home than the present 
position of New Zealand finances, Rawdon 
gives answers that betray either culpable in- 
difference to our colonial interests or entire 
absence of mind, or both, Emma, embar- 
rassed naturally by her own consciousness 
as a newly affianced bride, eats her food in 
silence. Mrs. Crosbie is calm and self- 
contained as ever, but cold as the ice on 
the centre of the table; addresses her re- 
marks pointedly to her husband or to Miss 
Marsland ; never goes within a yard of 
meeting Rawdon’s eye. It is her invariable 
way of manifesting displeasure towards her 
son ; a way, I may add, that, from the time 
Rawdon was a baby, has -never failed in 
putting him upon the defensive, whatever 
the cause of dispute of the moment might 
chance to be, 

After dinner they all betake themselves 
to the pleasant flower garden at the back of 
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the hotel. Mr. Crosbie walks up and down 
the paths, wondering how it is that with 
this Continental cooking one always feels 
lighter after dinner than before, and wishing 
himself back in Chalkshire. Mrs. Crosbie, 
a black lace shawl over her head, stands in 
an attitude, her chin resting on her shapely 
jewelled fingers, and watches the rising 
moon. Emma Marsland creeps up to Raw- 
don, who is smoking again—when does 
Rawdon not smoke ?-—under a shady trellised 
archway at the further corner of the garden, 

How handsome he is, thinks the heiress, 
gazing up at her lover’s most unclassical 
sunburnt face. And what a fine broad- 
shouldered fellow! And hers—hers ! steal- 
ing her fingers under his arm and feeling, 
even with its attendant cares and jealousies, 
what a thrilling intoxicating thing love is. 
Emma is not romantic at ordinary times, 
but certainly at this moment she would fain 
be wafted off to some airy isle in seas un- 
known with Rawdon Crosbie; no Mrs. 
Theobald, or other obnoxiously pretty 
woman of the unvisited classes, to interrupt 
their bliss ; nightingales to lull the hours ; a 
good cook to dress their four meals a day, 
and a pretty little rustic church to attend 
English service in on Sundays. 

“Oh, Rawdon,”’ she whispers, and un- 
consciously her fingers rest closer on his 
arm, “isn't it delightful ?” 

“ Very,’’ answers Rawdon promptly. The 
question chimes in so aptly with the sub- 
ject he is thinking of just now! 

“Do you think, by-and-by, if mamma 
doesn’t mind, we might have another 
walk?” 

“ What, to-night ?” 

“TI—I thought so. One of those little 
shady paths among the woods, only not se 
up-hill.”’ 

To a man in love what music would such 
a proposal sound! But Rawdon is not in 
love, and he shirks it with an adroitness 
that, were Emma more experienced in such 
matters, might lead her somewhat incon- 
veniently near the truth. 

“My mother would be sure to mind, my 
dear Emma. My mother is not in too ami- 
cable a mood, it seems, already. Besides, 
aren’t we very jolly as we are?’’ pressing 
her hand to his side with a lover-like warmth 
that raises Emma to the third heaven of 
happiness. 

“ Very jolly,” she whispers, leaning her 
cheek against his shoulder. It is dusk, 
reader, and the spot where they stand is 
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isolated. “Oh dear, in spite of all that 
dreadful mistake about Mrs. Theobald, what 
a day of days this has been !”’ 

The tone of her voice makes Rawdon 
Crosbie realize his position to the full. 
They are lovers, formally affianced lovers ; 
and in the friendly flower-scented dusk, and 
in this close proximity (and with the pros- 
pect of the ball before him), the young fel- 
low’s own heart almost begins to feel tender. 

“If it wasn’t that my mother is watching 
us, Emma, I should-——’’ 

“Oh Rawdon, please! Oh don’t!” 
If it is possible, she clings a little closer to 
his side. “ Oh, what do you mean?”’ 

“Do you want me to tell you more 
plainly ?”’ 

After this there is a long silence. Raw- 
don gives stealthy glances at a certain bril- 
liantly-lighted row of windows on the first 
floor of the hotel, across whose blinds flits 
ever and anon a shadow he recognizes ; 
Emma, entranced, listens to the beatings of 
her own heart. 

“Only that I don’t want’ to begin by 
scolding,” she remarks at last in her falsetto 
little voice, “‘ I should scold you, sir, for what 
you did this afternoon.” 

Rawdon is all contrition before he knows 
the nature of his offence. He wants sincere- 
ly to propitiate every one. He wants sin- 
cerely to get his leave of absence and hurry 
away to dress. “Scold me, my dearest 
Emma? Why, what have I done now?” 

“Not flirted with Mrs. Theobald in the 
least,’’ says Emma with playful emphasis. 

“Tt was with the Princess Czartoriska, 
my dear Emmy. My mother introduced 
me. How could I do less than accompany 
her Highness home ?” 

“Do you think her pretty? 
the least.”’ 

“Pretty!” repeats Rawdon innocently. 
“Think whom pretty ?’’ 

“Oh, don’t pretend—Mrs, Theobald of 
course. J don’t care for her face one bit.” 
And in saying this Emma speaks with 
thorough sincerity. Jane’s is a style sel- 
dom appreciated save by the other sex. 
What women exto! in each other are regular 
features, charms that can be catalogued: 
men are all for charms that can be felt. 
Thus, a man’s beauty is sure to have fine 
shoulders, bright complexion, a sunny smile, 
while a woman admired by women has an 
accurate nose, mouth, and chin, coldish 
eyes, anda thin waist. Rarely will you find 
this rule at fault. “She hasn’t one good 
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feature ; her nose is not straight, I think ; 
and when you look close there are two 
marks of small-pox on her forehead. Still, 
taking her altogether, I suppose she is a 
woman that most people would call nice- 
looking ?”’ 

Pressed thus into a corner, Rawdon con- 
fesses that he should probably go with the 
many. Mrs. Theobald—yes, he supposes 
Mrs. Theobald is a woman nineteen per- 
sons out of twenty would call nice-looking. 

“ Without being in the least handsome, 
really,’’ persists Emma Marsland. 

“Very likely. The truth is,” says Raw 
don carelessly, “I was thinking much more 
of my mother’s queer behavior than of any- 
thing else.” 

“I’m afraid mamma did seem harsh,”’ 
says Emma, “ but it was necessary to get 
out of the scrape some way or another. I 
took quite a fancy to the child, and I don’t 
see why I should dislike Mrs. Theobald, if 
she were not such bad style, poor thing! 
Still, until we are sure whether she will be 
noticed in the county or not i 

Emma pauses, and her lover does not at- 
tempt to help her out. The twilight deep- 
ens, the great white stars come out upon the 
violet night, and Rawdon is again in a fever 
of impatience, and Emma in paradise, or as 
near an approach to paradise as her consti- 
tution allows of. “I wonder whether mam- 
ma would mind our taking another walk?” 
she suggests after atime, her hand still rest- 
ing affectionately on Rawdon’s arm. “ We 
should have an hour still before ten 
o’clock “ 

“Ten o’clock—by George, that reminds 
me!’’ cries Rawdon, with an ingenuous lit- 
tle start. “I ought to be dressing already.” 

“ Dressing ?” 

“Dressing. White choker, lavender 
gloves; all the preliminary process of tor- 
ture.” 

“Rawdon, you are going out some- 
where !”” 

“Only to the ball at the Casino. Didn’t 
I tell you this morning I meant tou go? 
Stupid kind of affair, I believe, never kept 
up after midnight. Still, when one is at 
Rome——” 

“ And you can care for such things, you 
can take any pleasure in going to balis and 
parties, and me left behind?” 

Five minutes before Rawdon Crosbie was 
brought seriously to realize his position as a 
lover. Miss Marsland’s tone now makes 
him feel like a lawfully wedded husband. 
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And the first foretaste of the dual state, the 
first prospective beat of the wings against 
the prison bars, is, I must confess, not over- 
much to his taste. 

“ Pleasure is a strong word, Emma. If I 
am not inordinately bored, I may be thank- 
ful. At all events,’’ throwing away the end 
of his cigar, “if I am to go at all, it is time 
for me to dress.”’ 

“Is Mrs, Theobaid to be there? Because 
if she is——” 

But here a beetle, a great winged insect of 
some kind, blunders opportunely into Miss 
Marsland’s face, and the threat remains un- 
spoken. She screams, fights, begins to run ; 
Rawdon, with the valor of a seldier and 
the ardor of a lover, rushing to the rescue. 

“ Why, Emmy, you silly little muff, what’s 
the matter now? This is worse than the 
donkeys.” 

“Tt’s somewhere about me, I know it is ; 
it’s somewhere about me! Oh, there’s 
another, the air’s full of them. I’m sure 
they’re cockchafers ; I should die if I got a 
cockchafer into my hair !”’ 

Cockchafers they prove, of the large and 
aggressive kind peculiar to certain wooded 
districts of the Rhineland and Belgium ; and 
suddenly, as at some preconcerted signal, 
they seem to be let loose in myriads upon 
the face of the earth. 

Mrs. Crosbie by the light of the moon 
makes dignified passes at them with the cor- 
ner of her lace shawl; Mr. Crosbie is duck- 
ing his bald head and flapping them away 
with his handkerchief; they strike Rawdon 
on the nose; they whizz, like musket-shot, 
past Emma’s affrighted ears. They are 
here, there, everywhere. 

“[ can never stand it. I'll go in. Oh 
mamma, mamma dear, did you ever see any- 
thing like these disgusting horrid things? I 
know they sting!” 

And the heiress clasps her fat little hands 
above her head, and, followed by Mrs. Cros- 
bie, flies away—the ball, Mrs. Theobald, 
jealousy itself forgotten—to the shelter of 
the hotel. 

By which means young Rawdon gains his 
freedom and makes the most of it. Blessed 
forever be the Belgian cockchafer ! 


CHAPTER VII. 
SWEETNESS AND LIGHT. 
THE rooms occupied by Mr. and Mrs. 
Theobald are absolutely the best the Hotel 
Bellevue possesses ; rooms not unfrequently 
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assigned to emperors, kings, and all other 
kinds of royalties in the height of the Spa 
season, 

Mr. Theobald is one of those happy-go- 
lucky “Rip Van Winkle” sort of men, 
who take the world equally easy whether 
the road leads uphill or down, and just eat 
white bread or black according as their gods 
think fit for the moment to provide. Only, 
when it is white, Mr. Theobald will have it 
of the very whitest. 

“ Always go to the best hotel in the place, 
and take the best rooms the hotel can give 
you,’ is one of his maxims. “It’s the 
cheapest in the end.’’ Everything pleasant 
is sure to be cheapest in the end according 
to Francis Theobald’s theory of life. “You 
put up at a second-rate inn, order an eco- 
nomical dinner, get disgusted with every- 
thing, move—nothing so expensive as mov- 
ing—go to the hotel you should have gone 
to at first, and are fleeced by two scoundrels 
instead of one, for your pains.” 

So at the present moment (while Mrs, 
Crosbie and’ Emma are shutting out the 
cockchafers from a gloomy little sitting- 
room on the second étage) luxury surrounds 
the Theobalds—paupers till yesterday—on 
every side. Mirrors from ceiling to floor, 
embroidered curtains, laced pillow-cases, 
Sévres and Dresden services, clusters of 
wax lights in silver sconces on their respec- 
tive toilet-tables. And exactly four napo- 
leons, ready money, in their pockets ! 

Jane, on one side of the room, has just 
fastened the last button of her white silk 
ball dress, and stands for a moment in grave 
but satisfied abstraction before the looking- 
glass. Plain white silk, before a flower or 
necklace or bracelet has been added, is one 
of the severest tests to which a woman’s 
complexion can be put. Jane’s comes out 
triumphant from the ordeal; she knows it, 
the knowledge softens her heart, and cross- 
ing the room noiselessly in her satin slip- 
pers, she surprises her husband, to whom 
she has scarcely spoken since the tornado 
of the afternoon, by giving him a sudden and 
conciliatory hug with both white arms round 
his neck. 

Mr. Theobald has arrived at that point of 
the toilette when the best men’s tempers 
are apt to be precarious. A couple of ties, 
failures, lie as they have been impatiently 
tossed on the floor, and he has just reached 
the mystic crowning turn of the third, when 
Jane at once jerks his hand and takes his 
breath away by her sudden caress, 
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“Kiss me, Theobald, I’m sorry I was in 
a rage. Don’t let us be bad friends any 
longer.”’ 

“TI haven’t been bad friends at all, Jenny,” 
says Theobald, in his soft, calm voice. ‘Tie 
number three is hopelessly crushed, but he 
keeps his temper admirably. He has a mi- 
raculous temper, this oft-tried husband of 
Jane’s, a temper poor Jane would be better 
satisfied sometimes to see ruftled. “ In- 
deed, I don’t know yet what we quarrelled 
for. Something about a model market and a 
bishop, was it? No. What the deuce could 
model markets and bishops have to do with 
us ? ” 

“It was my fault, every bit of it. You 
told me I should have to let the Chalkshire 
ladies sermonize me, and I—and I felt jeal- 
ous. I couldn’t help it. Kiss me. I hate 
to think you want me different to what I 
am. I hate to think how all these people 
will remind you of what I should have 
been !”’ 

Mr. Theobald kisses the lips so eagerly 
upheld to his, and submits, rather than re- 
sponds, to the pressure of his wife’s white 
arms. Mechanically he searches for his 
eye-glass, his usual resource when Jane be- 
gins to hold him captive in this impetuous 
fashion ; but his eye-glass is still lying on 
the dressing-table, so he must resign him- 
self to imprisonment without the consolation 
even of seeing six inches beyond his nose. 

“T met them all, Theobald—I’ve been dy- 
ing to tell you—all the Crosbie family, minus 
papa, and we have crossed swords already. 
You remember when I went out ?”’ 

“Yes, Jane, I remember.” 

“Well, and I saw these people in the 
courtyard. Of course, I didn’t know who 
they were, but I thought they were cads, by 
the women’s dress. Every color of the 
rainbow—purple, pink, green—like a beet- 
root salad. Well, they saluted me, won- 
derfully civilly, and away I went to the 
town to do some shopping; and by-and- 
by, down to the avenue, and——”’ 

“Is the narrative long?” 

“Long or short, I mean you to hear it. 
Ycs, I mean you to hear this sample of 
your well-born Chalkshire ladies’ breed- 
ing !”’ 

And then the story is told, in Jane’s fash- 
ion. No euphuisms does she make use of, 
no calling a spade by any, other name, but 
fine nervous English vernacular. A slight 
shade of color has risen into Mr. Theo- 
bald’s face by the time she finishes, 
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“ And so, for once in your life, you were 
taken for a princess? Poor Jenny!”’ 

“Taken for a princess, and cut the me- 
ment the mistake was discovered. Oh 
Theobald, the way the old lady walked off 
was delicious. ‘Emma, my dear, I think 
we have had enough of this painful scene, 
In these foreign places one can’t be too 
careful.’ And with a withering glance at 
Vice—poor me—Virtue puts her hand un- 
der the arm of Innocence, and exits.” 

And now Jane quits her husband and 
struts in her training white silk to the other 
end of the room, Mr. Theobald, who has 
regained the use of his eye-glass, watching 
her. She is an actress by birth, early 
training, natural proclivities alike, and her 
rendering of Mrs, Crosbie is perfect. The 
conscious rectitude, the British matron walk, 
the very expression of the eye is life-like. 

“And the young fellow—Rawdon—what 
of him, Jenny?”’ asks Theobald, taking up 
a fourth tie when the performance is over. 
“ Am I to call Rawdon Crosbie out or i 

“You are to be as nice as you can be 
to Rawdon Crosbie when I introduce you 
to him to-night at the ball,’’ answers Jane, 
as she returns to her own looking-glass. 
“He is a very good kind of little boy. No 
handsome, to be sure, and, I think, rather 
a prig, but worth a world of the others. 1 
intend the young fellow Rawdon to be my 
friend.”’ 

“Ah!” 

“Oh, I understand, I know what you 
mean by that ‘Ah.’ Pray, if the ladies of 
the family are determined to be against us, 
isn’t it better to have some one on our 
side?’’ 

“ Very much better,” says Mr. Theobald 
amiably. 

“ Besides, I’m sorry for Rawdon Cros- 
bie. Such a mother, such a wife—for I 
suppose, some day or other, Miss Marsland 
will be his wife. Theobald,’’ energetically, 
“how glad I am I’m good-looking! For 
every estate in Chalkshire would I ex- 
change faces with Miss Marsland ?”’ 

“ And yet, you see, Miss Marsland has got 
a lover, my dear.”’ 

“ Got—will she be able to keep him ?” 

“You know more about that than I do, 
Jenny.” 

Jane gives a nod at her own fresh image 
in the glass—a nod, we may fear, fuller of 
meaning than it should be for Emma 
Marsland’s peace. “I sha’n’t look bad to- 
night, when I’m fully got up,’”’ she remarks, 
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opening her trinket case. “Do have the 
first waltz with me, Theobald, for a treat.” 

“Not if Theobald knows it. De Lansac 
is as tall as Iam, and he has no vertigos.” 

“ De Lansac!”’ 

“Well, doesn’t one man of a certain 
height show off a woman’s dress as well as 
another ?”’ 

“Will you come here and pin in my 
flowers for me?’’ A heap of fresh-cut 
roses from the hotel garden lie among the 
laces and ribbons on Jane’s untidy dress- 
ing-table. “You can do that, at least, 
without being sarcastic.” 

“Certainly, Jane, certainly. 
me put on my coat first.” 

It is a childish whim of Jane’s that her 
husband shall always arrange her flowers 
for her before she starts for a ball. 

He himself it was who set the practice 
going—ah, with what fond hands—when she 
was a bride of sixteen; and Jane clings 
with a sort of superstition to keeping up 
this one custom (so many are dead and gone 
now !) of those first foolish, honeyed days of 
marriage. Mr. Theobald, who has fallen 
into the habit, since his misalliance, of af- 
fecting theatrical parlance, calls himself her 
“dresser,’’ and obeys at all times with per- 
fect good temper, but without any marked 
degree of sentiment. He is accustomed, 
glancing up through his eye-glass from re- 
mote écarté corners, to see his wife’s grace- 
ful flower-decked head gyrating, at any 
number of miles an hour, round ball-rooms 
over the shoulders of successive partners. 
He knows that Jenny, poor girl, keeps no 
lady’s maid, so wants some one to give the 
finishing touches to her dress, as she wants 
some one to play audience to her prepara- 
tions for conquest. And this “some one”’ 
is necessarily himself. Mr. Theobald is, 
you see, a man without an ounce of poetry 
in his composition, 

“ Lovely roses, aren’t they ? and so sweet. 
Madame was out of the way, and I actually 


Only let 


got them for nothing out of old Papa Bene-— 


zit. Now, which shall I wear? I like the 
yellow ones best, but yellow is not my col- 
or ; and then they don’t go with pearls. It 
must be pink or white, as usual.” 

Mrs. Theobald selects a drooping spray, 
half-blossom, half-foliage, of exquisitely fra- 
grant tea-rose, and Theobald, really with no 
inartistic hands, fastens it among the natu- 
ral ripples—never a morsel of false puff or 
chignon will Jane use—of her brown hair. 
Then she clasps on her pearls, Theobald’s 
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gift when they married—her one “real’’ 
set—takes a long, last, lingering draught of 
the delightful homage the looking-glass 
offers her, and announces herself ready. 
Blossy, rosy and dimpled, in her cot by her 
mother’s bed, has to be kissed, covered up, 
and generally put straight. The Belgian 
nurse receives stringent orders not to leave 
Miss Bébé’s side, on pain of instant dismis- 
sal, till her mistress’s return. And then 
away Mr. and Mrs, Theobald start, on foot, 
as people do to these summer balls abroad, 
for the Casino, 

Mrs. Crosbie’s Chalkshire maid, Lucy, 
happens, as does the Princess’s courier, to 
be loitering somewhere in the vestibule as 
they go out, and forthwith carries up de- 
tailed accounts to poor Emma of Mrs, The- 
obald’s appearance. Lucy knows all about 
the misadventure of the afternoon, and how 
her people have decided that Mrs. Theo- 
bald, who was only an actress, shall not be 
visited when she comes into our neighbor- 
hood; and how Mr. Rawdon walked back 
with her to the hotel, and has gone to the 
ball, in spite of his mamma and poor Miss 
Emma, to meet her now. She scents from 
afar, with the instinct of her kind, a scandal, 
an imbroglio of some sort, and puts in her 
little word in due season, thus : 

“ An English lady, I hear, ma’am, by the 
name of Theobald. They say the gentle- 
men are all wild about her beauty, and her 
skirt was most elegant. A train longer 
than Miss Fletcher ever makes for you, 
ma’am, but not cut ina point, and with seven 
bias flounces—so deep—and pearls on her 
neck and arms, and natural pink roses 
worn carelessly in her hair. Mr. Rawdon 
will see her at the ball, no doubt, ma’am.” 

“ No doubt,” answers Emma, with a dig- 
nified assumption of indifference that de- 
ceives neither her maid nor herself; then, 
when she is left alone, on this her first 
evening of gratified hope of legitimate bliss, 
waters her pillow plentifully with salt tears, 
as she sleeps. 

Notwithstanding the tardy hour at which 
the cockchaters effected Rawdon’s enfran- 
chisement, he manages to reach the ball- 
room some minutes before Mr. and Mrs, 
Theobald arrive. Jane is out-and-out the 
best-looking woman present. Rawdon 
discovers this much, from a corner by the 
orchestra in which he has ensconced him- 
self, almost before she has crossed the door- 
way. He discovers, too, with a very differ- 
ent order of attendant sensation, that Theo- 
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bald is out-and-out the best-looking man, 
He had pictured Jane’s husband—basing 
the picture on Heaven knows what recollec- 
tions of Theobald’s spinster sisters in 
Chalkshire !—as swarthy, middle-aged, for- 
bidding ; the typical husband that his mind 
at once assigns to so young and charming a 
woman as Mrs. Theobald. He sees a fair, 
handsome man, of two or three and thirty, 
somewhat worn-looking perhaps, somewhat 
prematurely sunken about the eyes and 
temples, but possessing all the easy grace 
of a man of the world, the “ clothes-wear- 
ing faculty’? which he, Rawdon Crosbie, 
will never attain while he lives, and with 
his wife hanging proudly on his arm, and 
glancing up, smiling, as though they were 
lovers of yesterday, into his face. 

And the sight is distasteful to him. So 
distasteful, silly boy that he is, that had 
Jane danced the first waltz, as she wished, 
with her own husband, Rawdon Crosbie 
likelier than not would have marched 
straight away back to the hotel, and Emmy 
and his mamma, and my story at this early 
date have reached its last chapter. Instead 
of Theobald, however, a certain good-look- 
ing Frenchman with whom Jane is evidently 
on terms of complete familiarity becomes 
her partner (Theobald, after three bars of 
the waltz, betaking himself through the red- 
baize door into the adjoining salle de jeu), 
and Rawdon’s ridiculous jealousy is trans- 
ferred and modified at the same time. 

He advances into the light of the chande- 
liers from his hiding-place beside the fid- 
dlers, gets a nod of friendly recognition 
from Mrs. Theobald, and the moment the 
waltz is over stalks her down, British fash- 
ion, as she is walking about on her part- 
ner’s arm, and asks her—the Frenchman’s 
eyes dissecting him, he feels, into small 
pieces as he stands—for the honor of the 
next dance. 

“Tt’s a quadrille,’’ says Jane, stretching 
out her hand to Mrs. Crosbie’s son as if 
she had known him a dozen years, “but 
you can have it if you like.” 

“T think the agreement was that I should 
have two round dances?’’ Rawdon re- 
marks, with tolerable audacity. 

“T know it was, but you can have the 
quadrille all the same. It will give us time 
to get better acquainted.” 

She passes away from him as she says 
this. Some other foreigner comes up and 
asks her for a dance, and then another, and 
another. Her card must be filling fast, 
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Rawdon feels blankly. Not a chance for 
him beyond the two promised dances which © 
lured him here, if indeed she is quite sure 
to remember these. Why on earth, if he 
has come to the ball to enjoy himself does 
he not put Mrs. Theobald away out of his 
mind, and, taking a leaf from her book, se- 
cure to himself other partners? He looks 
round the room and sees pretty girls of all 
nations, pretty girls in pink, white, and blue, 
some already appropriated, some standing by 
their chaperons meekly biding their time. 
A slim little raven-haired child of sixteen in 
white and scarlet arrests his fancy. She 
has great dark eyes ; they meet Rawdon’s, 
and say, as plainly as eyes can say anything, 
“Dance with me!” He wonders what is 
the etiquette about introduction in these 
foreign ball-rooms, pulls on his gloves a 
little, gets a few steps nearer the raven hair, 
finds the owner prettier even than he 
thought, forgets Mrs. Theobald, wants only 
one more grain of courage, one more glance 
from the dark eyes to walk boidly up and 
take his chance, when Jane’s hearty Eng- 
lish voice sounds close beside him. 

“Our quadrille, Mr. Crosbie, if we mean 
to dance it.”’ 

Rawdon turns and sees the Frenchman 
gracefully bowing himself, as only French- 
men can, into the background, and Mrs, 
Theobald waiting for Aim. Since the days 
of his school-boy rapture on finding himself 
first ina race or competition, Rawdon’s heart 
has perhaps not beat with such quick plea- 
sure as at this moment. 

“You were so engrossed with the young 
person in scarlet and white, I really did not 
know whether I had better interrupt you,”’ 
Jane remarks as they are taking their places. 
“Really, Mr. Crosbie, I am surprised that 
you, an engaged man, should show such 
levity! In these foreign places, you know, 
one can’t be too careful. The most embar- 
rassing results may arise from a single inad- 
vertence,”” 

“But one may lessen danger by dividing 
it, Mrs. Theobald. Black eyes may possi- 
bly be a safeguard against blue ones, may 
they not?” 

“Don’t ask me. I finished with all those 
follies a century ago. Besides, I’ve been in 
so much danger all my life that I don’t 
know now what danger is. Fora poor lit- 
tle boy of your age, it’s very different.”’ 

“A boy of my age! What have I done 
to deserve these names? I was an engaged 
man just now.”’ ; 
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“ But a poor little boy may be engaged, 
may he not?” Jane retorts with gravely 
compassionating lips. 

‘As she speaks the figure of the quadrille 
begins ; and slow dance though it is, with 
every bar that is played, with every lightest 
touch of his partner’s hand, Rawdon’s pulses 
veat quicker. That Mrs, Theobald is not of 
the same class as Emma Marsland and his 
mother, he knows better than he knew it this 
afternoon, ‘The familiarity with which she 
treats him, jokes him, patronizes him, after 
half a day’s acquaintance ; her freedom from 
the set vapidities of conventional small-talk, 
the very excellence of her movements in 
dancing, all divide her from women of his own 
world in Rawdon’s sight; divide her from 
them, yet by no means lessen her own 
charm! Few men of two-and-twenty but 
are socialistic in these matters, above all 
when a pretty women shows her lack of 
patrician breeding by too facile intimacy 
with themselves. 

After the quadrille comes a waltz, “TI 
have kept it for you,”’ says Jane; “this and 
galop number nine, and if you deserve it, 
waltz ten, the last of the evening. I hope 
you are a good dancer? If you are not, 
mind, if you make the least exhibition of me, 
I stop after the first turn.” 

Now Rawdon is by no means sure 
whether, critically judged, he is a good dan- 
cer or no, and Jane’s point-blank question 
makes him hot. “I don’t fall down, Mrs, 
Theobald, generally, and I don’t know that 
I tread upon my partner’s toes. I suppose 
I get on as well as most other fellows.” 

“ Ah,’’ Jane shakes her head resignedly, 
“if the other fellows are English, I know 
what that means. However, we can but 
make a break-down of it.”’ 

And thus cheerfully encouraged, Rawdon 
puts his arm round her shapely non-whale- 
boned waist and they start. Rawdon Cros- 
bie has gone to a good many Chalkshire 
balls in his life; he feels that he has never 
danced till now. Light as a feather, firm 
as a rock, his partner at once buoys him up, 
steadies him, steers. In a sort of dream he 
hears the music of those Grande Duchesse 
waltzes, and breathes the fragrance of the 
roses Jane wears in her hair. What is Em- 
ma Marsland—his engagement to her— 
what is anything in the world beside the 
rhythm and the movement, the sweetness 
and the light, of this incomparable present 
moment ? 

I said that Rawdon Crosbie has never 
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danced: I might almost say that he has 
never lived till now. 

They stop after making two turns round 
the ball-room. Alas for sentiment! Raw- 
don has to take out his handkerchief and 
wipe his forehead. Jane looks in better 
breathing condition than when they started. 
“ We—didn’t—fall down, Mrs. Theobald, 
after all?”’ 

“No. We didn’t fall down,” answers 
Jane laconically. 

“Or make an exhibition of ourselves in 
any way ?”’ 

“T hope not.” 

Her tone cools Rawdon more effectually 
than do all the floods of night air which 
are streaming in on them liberally through 
every open window. 

“Hope? I’m afraid you think me an 
outrageously bad dancer ?” he asks, a little 
nettled. 

“Oh no, I don’t. Your style is bad— 
atrocious! And you don’t know how to 
hold your partner, and your feet seem to get 
in your own way. You've been spoiled, ut- 
terly spoiled, by bad teaching and bad part- 
ners, but still I see no reason why you 
shouldn’t dance in time.” 

“Thank you,” says Rawdon, very red. 

“You noticed my last partner? His 
name is De Lansac, the best friend Theobald 
and I have. Well, now, you couldn’t do 
better than take him as a model. His style 
is perfect.”’ 

“Ts it, indeed?” 

_ “Perfect. And of course I’m a judge 
from having been brought up to the profes- 
sion.” Nothing can be more absolutely un- 
abashed than Mrs. Theobald’s manner of 
making this confession. “I tell Theobald 
sometimes, that when everything else fails I 
can earn my bread by giving dancing-les- 
sons. Will you attend my classes, Mr. 
Crosbie? I’ll take you on moderate terms 
as an old friend.” 

“You do look upon me as a friend al- 
ready then?’’ whispers Rawdon, forgetting 
his own smarting vanity in a moment. 

“Not only a friend, but a_ neighbor. 
Hasn’t some one told me our estates in 
Chalkshire join? Well, if you like, you 
may consider this evening as the first of the 
course. You won’t be offended,” looking 
up at him with her blue eyes, “if I tell you 
of your faults?” 

“Offended!’”? echoes Rawdon. 
should think not. Why——”’ 

Why, he would like the whole of life to be 
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one long dancing lesson ; the same musicians 
playing the same waltz; the same sweet- 
smelling roses Julling his senses ; and Jane 
for ever finding fault with him! He pulls 
up in time, however. Ignorant of the world 
though he may be, some instinct of discre- 
tion warns him that Mrs. Theobald is the 
kind of woman to ridicule pretty speeches 
mercilessly. And after another minute’s 
breathing-space away they waltz again. 

“ Better, much better. Don’t be afraid of 
yourself, Don’t think you have feet or not. 
Lighter, lighter—no, don’t jump about in 
the air, So.’”? With admonitions and en- 
couragements like these Rawdon’s lesson 
draws to a close (a lesson in which he has 
perhaps gained more than Terpsichorean 
exp:rience), and he has to resign his moni- 
tress to others. 

He has forgotten all about the little girl 
in white and scarlet. He does not want to 
dance with her, or with any one. He wants 
nothing but to hear the fiddlers begin the 
first bar of number nine. Oh, the intermi- 
nable galop and waltz, and quadrille, and 
galop, and quadrille, and waltz that inter- 
vene! Mrs. Theobald lightens the misery 


of waiting for her by a smile or nod or 
triendly word whenever, circulating alone, 


about the rooms, he crosses her path; he 
attempts to shorten it once by going into the 
salle de jeu, where he is just in time to see a 
croupier pushing a cheerful little pile of gold 
across the ¢rente-et-guarante table to Jane’s 
husband ; and once he retires for some min- 
utes into one of the embrasured windows of 
the ball-room, where he watches the stars, 
and thinks a little of Emma and a great deal 
of Mrs. Theobald! And then, in the mid- 
dle of dance number six, he abruptly returns 
to his first post of observation by the or- 
chestra, and watches Jane, steadily and 
without interruption, until] the moment ar- 
rives at which he may legitimately claim her. 

“Why in the world are you looking so 
miserable, and what have you been doing 
with yourself?” are her first words, “If at 
your juvenile age you don’t go to a ball to 
dance, what do you go for?”’ 

“T came here todance, and remained—to 
learn,” answers Rawdon gravely. “I am 
thinking of edification, not amusement, Mrs, 
Theobald.” 

“IT saw you go into the card-room just 
now. Did you notice what Theobald was 
about? Winning money? Oh, take me in 
there,’’ putting her hand quickly within his 
arm. “ Yes, I remember the galop, but we 
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have quite time to go and have a look at the 
tables before it begins.” 

They find Mr. Theobald no longer play- 
ing trente-et-quarante himself, but forming 
one ofa knot of spectators, an extemporized 
gallery that has assembled round the rou- 
lette table to watch an extraordinary run of 
ill-luck which during the last quarter of an 
hour has set in against the Princess Czar- 
toriska. 

“The illustrious personage I ought to 
have been!” whispers Jane, calling Raw- 
don’s attention to her Highness’s Calmuck 
high-cheek-boned face, the sallow forehead 
covered with big drops of agitation, the 
black, oval eyes, bloodshot and horribly 
fixed of expression. ‘ And to think this is 
all the pleasure great people can buy with 
their money! They say she was a gypsy 
girl when the Prince Czartoriska married 
her. She must have been a vast deal hap- 
pier in those days, I should think. Why, 
you and I dancing our poor little waltz just 
now were richer in reality than she is.” 

“Only our riches were too soon spent, 
Mrs. Theobald !” 

In spite of himself Rawdon’s voice grows 
tender. Jane’s blue eyes shoot a sudden 
cold glance straight into the young fellow’s 
face. 

“Too soon spent? How so? Why, 
every time I dance with you, or De Lansac, 
or A, or B, or C, and hear pleasant music, 
and feel that I am young and strong, and 
have a polished floor under my feet (and 
provided, of course, I’ve a decent partner), I 
say I’m richer than her poor, old, painted, 
gouty, haggard Highness. It will take a 
good many years yet, Mr. Crosbie, before 
my riches are spent.” 

A, B, or C. Ranked generally among 
“decent ’’ partners, and told to his face how 
he is ranked! Ah, there can be no doubt 
about it, Mrs. Theobald’s want of breeding 
is a desperate drawback to her pretty face. 
A pleasant companion at a theatre or in a 
ball-room she may be; but imagine being 
married to such a woman, seeing her at the 
head of your table, watching the effects of 
her terrible honesty upon the faces of your 
guests. And then the grammar! Twice, 
if not oftener, Rawdon has detected some- 
thing radically wrong about her nomina- 
tives; and she speaks of her husband as 
“Theobald!’’? Rawdon Crosbie is afraid— 
curiously, abruptly the fear has fallen upon 
him—that his mother’s precautions are rea- 
sonable, that Mrs, Theobald is—vulgar. 
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She leads him within a step or two of 
where her husband is standing. Theobald, 
however, who at no time sees six inches be- 
yond his own nose, is too engrossed in the 
Princess’s duel, for a duel it has become, to 
notice them, 

“ Rien ne va plus. Messieurs, le jeu est 
fait,” sounds the monotonous parrot-call of 
the croupier through the silent room. 

The Princess Czartoriska stakes once 
more; this time stakes the maximum 
amount allowed by the direction ; and every 
one bends forward, breathless, to watch the 
result. The wheel is set in motion, the ball 
burrs round with lightning quickness, re- 
volves slower, slower, and falls with a click 
into its destination. 

“Vingt-huit. Rouge pair et passe,’ cries 
the same machine-like voice. Then, impas- 
sive as fate itself, one croupier begins raking 
up the crisp notes and shining heaps of gold 
of the Princess, while another pushes across 
the sums—not very heavy any of these-—due 
to the players who happened to stake upon 
the right side. 

Pale under her rouge, with livid brow and 
lips, with palsy-stricken hands, the Czartoris- 
ka rises. A lady companion, who has been 
patiently dozing in the background during 


the repetition of this often-enacted scene, 
advances to support her from the room to 


her carriage. Her Highness has had her 
two hours’ pleasure; has bestowed upon 
the Spa management about as many thou- 
sand francs as would support half-a-dozen 
honest men’s families for a year. 

It is now half-past eleven, and after the 
departure of the great star of the evening 
most of the smaller players prepare to leave 
the rooms, Theobald among the rest. “TI 
hope you have not quite ruined us,”’ says 
Jane, touching his arm, ‘“ From the ex- 
pression of your face I know you have been 
losing.” 

“Tam glad my face has any expression 
left, Jenny,” Mr. Theobald answers ; “but 
as it happens, I’m a couple of napoleons or 
so to the good. Ah,”’ adjusting his eye- 
glass and taking a good-natured look at 
Rawdon’s boyish face, “Rawdon Crosbie, 
is it not? I thought so, by the family like- 
ness, Curious run on red, that, was it not? 
You were looking on at the poor old Prin- 
cess’s ill-fortune ?”” 

Jane’s husband extends a friendly hand, 
and all Rawdon’s prejudice against him 
vanishes, as if by magic. Francis Theo- 
bald is not a very wise man; certainly he 
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does not answer to the popular notion of a 
very virtuous one. He neither feels, ex- 
presses, nor acts up to any exalted views 
whatever of human nature ;_ never deliber- 
ately takes the trouble to harm his fellow- 
creatures; seldom deliberately takes the 
trouble to do them good. If rule or princi- 
ple of any kind can be said to govern his 
erratic life, it would seem to be to attain the 
ease, moral and physical, of the moment, 
and to shut his eyes resolutely against the 
morrow. And still, thanks to the influence 
of voice, looks, and manner, few men, no 
woman, can come into personal contact with 
Francis Theobald and not like him. Bar- 
ring his very near relations, he has literally 
never had an enemy on the earth save him- 
self; and as to his friends—well, notwith- 
standing his absolute selfishness, his no- 
madic habits, that he is often bankrupt, and 
always readier to borrow than to lend, IT 
really believe Francis Theobald has met 
with as much friendship as befalls the aver- 
age of better principled, less selfish, and 
more solvent men, 

“I don’t want to hurry you, Mr. Cros- 
bie,’”’ Jane remarks, when three or four min- 
utes have passed, Theobald having at once 
begun initiating Rawdon into some of the 
finer chances and mysteries of roulette—* I 
don’t want to hurry you, when you are en- 
gaged on sucha delightful subject as gam- 
bling ; still this is our galop, and if we have 
any intention of dancing it——’’ 

“T beg a thousand pardons,”’ said Raw- 
don; “but is it not through your wish of 
visiting the tables, Mrs. Theobald, that so 
much of the galop has been wasted al- 
ready ?” 

“Better make up for lost time now, at all 
events,’’ says Mr, Theobald, turning to- 
wards the ball-room, “and I’ll look on. IT 
haven’t seen you dance to-night, Jenny.”’ 

He “looks on’’ by getting into a corner 
and talking with De Lansac and one or two 
other men until the music ceases playing ; 
then comes across the shining, well-waxed 
floor of the ball-room, his opera hat under 
his arm, to meet Jane and her partner. 

“One more’ dance, Jenny? and you are 
going to dance it—with Crosbie? I 
thought so. Well, then, De Lansac and I 
will walk on. De Lansac is coming round 
to our rooms for an hour, and we shall just 
have time to finish our cigars before you ar 
rive. Crosbie will bring you.” 

“So like your way of answering for peo- 
ple!” cries Jane, but perfectly acquiescent, 
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perfectly ignorant that there is any want of 
decorum or dignity in the proposal. “ Sup- 
pose I am not going to dance with Mr. 
Crosbie, and suppose, too, Mr. Crosbie 
doesn’t want to see me home ?”’ 

“Why suppose impossibilities?’’ re- 
marks Rawdon, and the remark seems to 
settle the question at once. Theobald and 
De Lansac leave the Casino arm-in-arm, 
and Mrs, Theobald is left to his undivided 
charge for the remainder of the ball. 

They dance number ten waltz; they 
dance an extra waltz afterwards; and, fol- 
lowing the law of every unpremeditated 
pleasure, is not that one extra dance at the 
end of an evening invariably pleasanter than 
all the bespoken, labelled, lawful dances 
that have gone before! And then, best of 
all, comes the walk in the sweetness and 
silence of the night back to the Hotel 
Bellevue. 

It is just past twelve, and the moon (daz- 
zlingly white she shines in this clear climate) 
rides high in heaven; every jalousied win- 
dow along the principal street of the village 
is close-shut ; the silver-tippéd amphitheatre 
of surrounding woodland seems drowsing in 
delicious sleep. How doubly pretty a pretty 
woman looks by moonlight! With one 
hand Mrs. Theobald gathers up her silken 
train out of the dust, the other rests lightly 
on Rawdon’s arm, and close, too close, to 
Rawdon’s foolish heart! The white satin 
hood of her opera cloak, half drawn, half 
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thrown back, forms a soft and fairy-like set- 
ting to her blooming girlish face. Oh, if 
the Rue Haute were only longer, or if hu- 
man feet, moving onward at all, could but be 
brought to move slower ? 

Alas, the walk is already over. They 
pause ; by a side-door enter the gardens of 
the Bellevue. The air is weighted with the 
damp rich odors of the séringas and acacias ; 
everything in the world seems sweet, fra- 
grant, in tune. A throb of life-enjoyment, 
so new, so keen as to be almost a throb of 
pain, rises in Rawdon Crosbie’s breast ! 

They go up the broad moonlit staircase 
of the hotel; Jane stops at a door on the 
first floor; the sound of laughter of men’s 
voices is heard within, and Rawdon, brought 
rudely back from the land of dreams to 
reality, prepares to wish his companion good- 
night. , 

“ Good-night ? Why, what do you mean?” 
says Jane. “The evening is just beginning, 
You are coming in to smoke a cigar with 
Theobald, of course.’’ ’ 

Rawdon hesitates, thinks of Emma; how 
if poor Emmy should be sitting up awaiting 
his return? 

“Now, come in at once,’’ Jane repeats, 
laying her hand on his shoulder as if he 
were a school-boy. ‘ How much pressing 
some people do want !”’ 

She opens the door and Rawdon follows 
her. Where, at that moment, would he not 
follow if she chose to lead ? 








LIFE’S ANSWER. 


wu" art thou, Life ? 
I am a treasure, lent 


By many dead, that many living heed not ; 
I am the scroll that bears a message, sent 
By many dead, too many living read not. 
Read thou it well, for I would have thee know 
I am no dream, whatever else I be! 
None read so well as they who read and do— 
Who doth his part, he also readeth me. 
Not for great things alone nity message crieth, 
Nor little things alone for it are meet. 
The vale close by the mighty mountain lieth ; 
So, mixed with joy, some sorrow too is sweet : 
Live, then, thy life, that when this scroll] doth end, 
Its message still thou shalt both keep and lend. 


L. B. Moors, 
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THOSE THAT DANCE MUST PAY THE 
PIPER. 

GERMAN warfare, unlike the French, 
which is waged for glory, and the English, 
which is waged for gain, seems to combine 
the sentimental and the practical pretty 
much as we see them mingled in the Ger- 
man character. Teutonic brotherhood is a 
very noble watchword. Patriotism rarely 
begets sacrifices more heroic than those of 
the Germans. Nevertheless, the Prussian 
wars of the past nine years have been wars 
of ambition—for Bismarck and Moltke 
planned the siege of Paris long before the 
Emperor favored them with a good cause— 
wars of ambition which have been dignified 
by the lofty enthusiasm of the German 
people. Now, at the zenith of martial re- 
nown, when the astonished world sees a 
new Sparta developing on a mighty scale 
between the Niemen and the Rhine, when 
thrilling war-cries of “ German unity” and 
“Fatherland” inspire sublime devotion 
and urge the German columns across pros- 
trate France with the rush of the avalanche, 
at this glorious birth-moment of a new na- 
tionality, we find the Prussian diplomats 
and clerks figuring up what to charge the 
French in money, and, like the organ- 
grinder, how high to put the price of 
“moving on.” Prussia is a poor country, 
France a rich one; but the Germans are 
doing their best to reduce the inequality. 
The instant they crossed into France, they 
levied “ finés,” “ penalties,” and prodigious 
requisitions for food and forage, according 
to the usage of war, and began to squceze 
and seize all the spare money out of prov- 
inces, towns, banks, and citizens; for 
Uhlans have, like Mr. Wemyss, a high 
opinion of “portable property.” The 
shearing is close. First, the hapless village 
or city gives down so many thousand or 
hundred thousand francs to escape shelling 
or pillage; but if, thereupon, the enemy 
withdraws, and the emboldened francs-ti- 
reurs creep from their hiding-places, the 
Germans make a second levy for alleged 
“ breach of faith.” Next, there are “ fines” 
for “ irregularity” and penalties for patri- 
otism. If a wire is cut; if a railway train 
runs off the track; if a garde mobile is 
caught having a government gun and no 


government uniform; if a forage party is 
misdirected by some trembling peasant be- 
fore whose bewildered vision dance ten 
thousand sabres, a squad of troopers dashes 
to the nearest hamlet, and, charging the 
market price on each item of hostility, col- 
lects the account at the muzzle of the car+ 
bine, as per bill rendered. Luckily for the 
French, cash down condones offences, as , 
in the boarding-school, where the prudent 
pedagogue maintains order in his little com- 
munity and soothes his own harrowed feel- 
ings by a system of indulgences and a 
schedule of cash commutations for unruly 
conduct. 

Marching in this fashion from province to 
province, from city to city, sweeping clean 
every rood of ground, taking the cream 
first and the skimmed milk at leisure, send- 
ing back to Munich and Berlin every cap- 
tured gun-lock and shoe-buckle, and, for 
aught I know, charging in Orleans a frane 
for an oath, and in Blois a centime for a 
scowl—surely these are halcyon days for 
conquering Germany, who makes war and 
money at once. French armies, and other 
armies, have done the same thing, and 
crueller things, in Germany, but with more 
brutality and less business. However, the 
time must come for quitting this land of 
wine and honey, and accordingly the con- 
querors are busily ciphering out a final set- 
tlement. Rich Alsace and Lorraine, with 
a French fleet thrown in to bind the bar- 
gain, would be fine fruits of the war; but 
besides these, and the captured guns and 
stores, there must be a pledge of a round 
sum of money; and then France may be 
flung away as a squeezed orange. 

Now, one of the most amusingly cool and 
characteristic of even Bismarck’s diplo- 
matic papers is that recent circular in 
which, by way of answer to Jules Favre’s 
lofty and impassioned protest against the 
cession of territory, he points out how 
much France has taken from her neighbors 
in times past, as penalties of defeat, and, 
above all, how much she will have left! 
On similar grounds, all Germany is now 
making out bills of “indemnity” for past 
and present sufferings endured from 
France—the latter country has grown so 
rich by plundering Germans in past genera- 
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tions ; and, above all, she is so well able to 
pay! How much of this enormous total 
France must actually disburse, those French- 
men who are for “ peace at any price ” per- 
haps can estimate. 

First, however, on the portentous list, 
comes Dr. G. Hirth’s schedule of Ger- 
many’s war expenses proper, which is as 
follows: “Cost of the military action, 
1,250,000,000 francs ; direct losses, 1,230,- 
000,000; indirect losses, 2,250,000,000 ; 
war compensation for the reconquered ter- 
ritory, Alsace and Lorraine, especially 
Strasburg, 200,000,000. Total, 4,930,000,- 
ooo francs.” Next in order comes an esti- 
mate of the contributions in money and 
kind exacted in Prussia by Napoleon from 
1806 to 1813, and of the injuries inflicted 
by his devastations. To what this prodi- 
gious catalogue will finally swell it is hard 
to say; but returns for 1806 and 1807—the 
days of Magdeburg and Jena—amount to 
more than 245,000,000 thalers, or, in round 
numbers, 858,000,000 francs. This estimate 
is for two years of conquest in Prussia alone ; 
and, unless the worthy Chancellor designs 
to pay Prussia proper in full before settling 
with Germany as a whole, we must expect 
Saxony and South Germany to bring in their 
bills for similar French exactions. Nor is this 
all, since a more astounding basis of settle- 
ment is proposed. “ The first Napoleon,” 
according to the “Army and Navy Jour- 
nal,” “left Prussia with 9,000,000 of inhab- 
itants ; these paid in two years, from 1806 
to 1808, the enormous sum of 245,091,801 
thalers, or, counting the thaler at three 
francs and a half, the sum is, in round num- 
bers, 858,000,000 francs. Leaving out the 
greater value of money at that time, and 
imposing upon France the same propor- 
tional charges per inhabitant, she would 
have to pay towards 3,500,000,000 francs. 
Prussia was under the rule of the remorse- 
less Bonaparte for six years, and if her bur- 
dens were kept up at the same rate, her 
payments must have been enormous.” 

‘Thirdly, we come to the charges for Ger- 
man merchantmen captured by French 
cruisers—since these unlucky Frenchmen 
must pay for victories as well as defeats— 
rendering a strict account of every inch of 
plank and pound of freight captured by 
sea, as of every gun and standard taken on 
land. This valuation must ‘be made by 
German commercial chambers; and not 
only so, but one of these chambers, that of 
Berlin, has vigorously demanded of Count 
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Bismarck that the indemnity shall be calcu- 
lated not only on the actual losses of ships 
and cargoes, but on probable losses occa- 
sioned through the confinement of ships in 
port by the blockade! This is a touch be- 
yond Mr. Charles Sumner’s furthest flight 
of fancy regarding the measure of Alabama 
damages. However, we must not stop 
here; for some of the Germau towns not 
only require special damages for the deten- 
tion of their ships in foreign ports through 
fear of French cruisers, but, to crown the 
story, they declare that “since France has 
placed herself in opposition to the progress 
of civilization in having seized property on 
the high seas,” the indemnity asked for 
must be made great enough to enforce a 
“universal recognition of the principle of 
the freedom of private property in time of 
war, under all conditions.” 

Fourthly, the Germans expelled from 
France are to collect damages for ‘hat of- 
fence, though it is hard to see its enormity ; 
and, following the modest precedents just 
spoken of, the “exiles” have actually pro- 
duced claims amounting to 140,000,000 tha- 
lers, so that a delicate intimation has been is- 
sued from Versailles that their claims of 
compensation must be confined to losses, 
and must not extend to “ill treatment,” or 
to wear and tear of feelings. But for this 
caution, the “damages, gentlemen, heavy 
damages,” demanded for Mrs. Bardell’s 
lacerated affections, would have been 
matched in the case of every German 
“exile” whom unhappy Paris had, by the 
pleasures she offered them, unwillingly at- 
tracted to her doors. 

Finally, all the old spoliation claims 
which ever were made against France are 
now revived. Thus, for example, the Uni- 
versity of Freiburg, in the Grand Duchy 
of Baden, petition King William to “ stipu- 
late in the coming treaty of peace” for the 
restoration of the lands they formerly owned 
in Alsace. So, again, the German Govern- 
ment is making out a list ef “objects of 
art” said to have been confiscated by the 
French in 1806, and never restored, among 
which is the “ Sarcophagus of St. Elizabeth,” 
once enriched with precious stones to an 
almost fabulous extent. And while the 
German Government is doing this, German 
bookworms are prowling through the occu- 
cupied provinces and peeping into all the 
libraries, in search of books and manu- 
scripts said to have been carried off out of 
Germany in that same famous year 1806, 
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“Famous” year indeed—and fatal to 
France. Not an ounce of property then 
used or destroyed by Napoleon’s troops in 
Germany, but must now be paid for ; not an 
ounce then taken out of Germany but must 
now be restored or accounted for with inter- 
est. The lesson is a hard, but a fruitful 
one.. When it is well known that no statute 
of limitations runs against “ war debts,” na- 
tions may perhaps grow shy of fighting. 
When it is seen that old accounts may so 
revive that victories will be as fatal as de- 
feats, and that conquests will only store up 
embarrassments for coming generations, 
war becomes a serious matter, either in 
prospect of success or failure. Here, for 
example, we find a Baden claim of eighty 
years’ standing brought up for settlement ; 
for the lands in Alsace which the University 
of Freiburg demands were confiscated more 
than eighty years ago by the French revo- 
lutionists, as ecclesiastical property. France 
will learn by dear experience that even the 
glorious conquests of 1806 and 1807, on 
which for half a century she has plumed 
herself, must be paid for in hard cash. 

But there isa hint for Germany too. Why 
should she not take her own prescription— 
an ounce of prevention for herself while she 
administers to France the pound of cure? 
If the peace of 1815, which was thought to 
have squared all the war accounts of France 
with other, nations has availed her nothing 
against these “indemnities ” for 1806, why 
may not France one day go back of the im- 
pending treaty of peace, and not only get 
back from defeated Germany the vast sums 
she is now apparently to be charged with, 
but all her own war expenses for the year 
1870? The lesson of moderation in terms 
is for Germany as well as for France, and 
the arithmeticians and chambers of com- 
merce may be figuring too fast. 

However, Germany is only following a 
rule that has beensether. At first it strikes 
one that this Jack Sheppard principle of 
seizing another’s goods because he has for- 
merly seized his neighbor’s, or because he 
is “abundantly able to pay,” is one which 
has brought many a gentleman of the road 
to the gallows ; but nations are less moral 
than individuals, and, like corporations, by 
their very division of responsibility they 
come to have no conscience as well as “no 
soul.” Napoleon I. taught Germany her 
lesson, and she has bettered the instruction. 
Sixty-four years ago he entered Berlin in 
triumph and instantly levied a contribution 
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of 159,000,000 francs. The “Pays” esti- 
mates the compensation that must now be 
made to Germany at two and a half billions 
of francs ; but enormous as this sum is, it is 
not all of what this unlucky war has cost 
France, since, according to the same writer, 
its preparations, its expenses of conduct, its 
devastations, and its ultimate effect, will 
take from the country nine billions more. 
The Emperor rubbed all the glitter from the 
name Napoleon at Sedan; but now France 
will learn that Napoleonism is at all times 
an expensive luxury, and that Jena did not 


pay. 


NIL NISI BONUM. 

GENERAL LEE has been dead two months, 
Farragut four, Charles Dickens six, Thad- 
deus Stevens nearly two years ; and yester- 
day’s, to-day’s, and to-morrow’s papers still 
remonstrate against our discussing their 
careers and characters, on the ground that 
such sacrilege “ desecrates the dead.” The 
question occurs, When do the dead pass 
into history? When may we bow out the 
tedious funeral eulogist and bow in the his- 
torian? How long must the career remain, 
by custom and courtesy, the exclusive prop- 
erty of worshippers? When will the char- 
acter, which yesterday was the world’s com- 
mon property, be again open to study, ap- 
preciation, and judgment? During how 
many hours, days, months, or years, shall 
the pen of the panegyrist denounce the 
quill of the critic? 

What is true to-day of R. E. Lee, and 
Dickens, and Thad. Stevens, will anon be 
true of Jeff. Davis, Ben. Butler, General 
Grant, and Bennett, as it was, not long 
since, of Clay, Benton, and Calhoun—their 
more ardent friends and partisans will stig- 
matize as ghouls and vampires all who take 
a less glaring view of their dead heroes, and 
who discriminate in their respect and ad- 
miration. When Webster died, and Theo- 
dore Parker criticised his career far less 
severely than while the great Massachu- 
setts statesman was living, Webster’s friends 
were thunderstruck ; but when the divine in 
his turn died, it was for Parker’s friends to 
be astounded at the “ impious and sacreli- 
gious ” sentiments of the friends of Web- 
ster. But while much respect is due to the 
grief of family, kinsmen, friends, and even 
of political and social admirers, yet if we 
concede too much to the event of death 
itself, Probst and Traupmann might for a 
time become respectable public characters, 
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after their well-merited hanging. And, in 
the second place, while no éme can be set 
as securing a public character from free dis- 
cussion, so we cannot declare of all mortuié 
that we are to say nothing of them but 
praise ; for, according to that rule, we should 
have to temporarily rebuke censure even of 
Judas and Nero, 

Of course, the reader has all along had 
in mind the maxim of antiquity on this 
subject ; in fact, “say nothing but good of 
the dead” 1s a rule which perpetually comes 
to remembrance, and rarely without pro- 
voking a sense of its injustice. Only a few 
months since, a writer in the “ Saturday 
Review” felt the need of defending the an- 
cient saw, as he did in an article which was 
certainly ingenious and interesting, though 
very lame in logic. De mortuis nil nisi 
bonum—must we follow that rule? A 
thought of the villains, brutes, and hypo- 
crites of history and experience, shows the 
absurdity of a strict interpretation ; and 
that once conceded, common sense applies 
the rule only with reservations and excep- 
tions, even to saints and heroes, Like 
other adages, the maxim de mortuis must be 
taken with discretion, not literally and 
blindly. 

The happy medium lies, perhaps, between 


the brutality of reckless abuse on the one 
hand, and, on the other, that sickly senti- 
mentality which would shield knavery and 
cruelty, as well as honest but egregious er- 


ror, from pointing their proper moral. All 
are level in the grave, but so are they not in 
history ; and, if there be any difference be- 
tween right and wrong, between honor and 
dishonor, between truth and error, between 
strength and weakness, between a quick con- 
. science anda seared conscience, between per- 
ception and attainment of what is desirable, 
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and misguided gropings into blunders and 
crimes, we must make the distinction. To 
obliterate differences so broad, to stifle con- 
victions always hitherto freely expressed, to 
weakly concede what has long been con- 
scientiously denied, is to confuse the minds 
of all who wait on others for the formation 
of opinions. There is an English saying 
which comes naturally from the falsity of 
the Latin maxim, “ It will be all the same a 
hundred years hence.” The bodies of 
churls and heroes, rogues and saints, cow- 
ards and martyrs, are alike in the dust, but 
not so with their immortal parts, which, ac- 
cordingly, are not to be levelled in the same 
weakly-charitable and meaningless judg- 
ment; for we dishonor those whom we 
esteem in keeping silence over their oppo- 
sites. 

The germ of truth in the adage is that 
all bitterness and unjust recklessness of 
criticism should sink in the grave. “ The 
evil that men do,” says Shakespeare, 
through the mask of Antony, “lives after 
them ; the good is oft interred with their 
bones.” Against this malignant extreme 
the maxim de mortuis warns us. We are no 
longer to hold a man responsible for the al- 
leged sins or blunders of ,the cause he 
espoused, but to let him henceforth stand, 
when freed from the ties of society, in his 
own individuality. We are to judge him as 
far as possible by his motives, not his 
achievements, and with a great-hearted 
charity for the influences of nurture and cir- 
cumstance. Perhaps the adage, therefore, 
would have been less deceptive had it re- 
ferred not so much to what is said as to how 
it is said; had it declared, for example, not 
“ Speak nothing of the dead but good,” but 
“Talk not unjustly of the dead.” 

PHILIP QUILIBET. 





SCIENTIFIC MISCELLANY. 


TYNDALL ON THE SKY AND COMETS. 

THE wonders of the heavens seem inex- 
haustible ; each new adventure of science 
tasks the imagination and almost staggers 
the reason. We have been long oppressed 
by the celestial immensities, and now begin 
to be confounded by the inconceivable mi- 


nutenesses of some of its phenomena. In _ 


searching for the secret of the blueness of 
the sky, Professor Tyndall claims to have 
got hold of important data for the explana- 
tion of certain curious facts regarding 
comets. 

It was long held that air, apparently 
colorless in a small mass, is blue in large 
masses, and hence the color of the sky. 
Again, it has been shown that pure water is 
blue, and the color of the sky has been also 
inferred from its watery vapor. But from a 
long series of researches Professor Tyndall 
maintains that the blueness of the sky is 
due to reflection of light by solid particles 
of almost infinite tenuity suspended in the 
atmosphere. The experiments which seem 
to prove this are such as the following: A’ 
grain of resin is dissolved in a hundred 
grains of alcohol, and a drop of the solution 
is put into a glass of pure water, What 
then takes place is this: the alcohol leaves 
the resin, which is precipitated, and the 
water turns faintly blue. Again, a compound 
gas consisting of sulphuric acid and oxygen 
is placed in a tube in a dark room, and a 
beam of electric light shot through it. At 
first nothing is seen; the tube seems as 
empty as a vacuum. Soon, however, a 
beautiful sky-blue line is seen along the 
track of the beam. That this is due to the 
liberation of minute particles of sulphur is 
proved by the fact that as the effect accu- 
mulates the blue grows intense, and at 
length the tube is filled with a dense white 
cloud of sulphur particles. The conclusion 
warranted by these facts is, first, that the 
particles at first set free and which give 
the azure color are of amazing minuteness, 
and that they then steadily and rapidly ag- 
gregate into larger and la:ger molecules, 
But after this process of cohesion and 
growth had gone on for fifteen minutes, 
Professor Tyndall found that they could not 
be detected by the microscope, which would 


have been the case had they reached the 
one one-hundred-thousandth part of an 
inch in diameter. Of this result the Pro- 
fessor remarks: “ The distances of stellar 
space give us simply a bewildering sense 
of vastness without leaving any distinc* 
impression on the mind, and the magnitudes 
with which we have here to do bewilder 
us equally in an opposite direction. We 
are dealing with infinitesimals compared 
with which the test-objects of the micro- 
scope are literally immense.”’ 

These views of the amazing tenuity of dif- 
fused particles lead the Professor to in- 
dulge in some bold conjectures regarding 
cometary trains. 

“From their perviousness to stellar light 
and other considerations, Sir John Her- 
schel drew some startling conclusions re- 
garding the density and weight of comets. 
You know that these extraordinary and 
mysterious bodies sometimes throw out 
tails 100,000,000 of miles in leagth, and 
50,000 in diameter. Now, suppose the 
whole of this stuff to be swept together and 
suitably compressed, what do you suppose 
its volume would be? Sir John Herschel 
would probably tell you that the whole mass 
might be carted off at a single effort by one 
of your dray-horses. In fact, I do not know 
that he would require more than a small 
fraction of a horse-power to remove the 
cometary dust. After this you will hardly 
regard as monstrous a notion I have some- 
times entertained concerning the quantity 
of matter in our sky. Suppose a shell to 
surround the earth at a height above the 
surface, which would place it beyond the 
grosser matter that hangs in the lower 
regions of the air—say at the height of the 
Matterhorn or Mont Blanc, Outside this 
shell we have the deep-blue firmament, 
Let the atmospheric space beyond the shell 
be swept clean, and let the sky matter be 
properly gathered up. What is its probable 
amount? I have sometimes thought that a 
lady’s portmanteau would contain it all. I 
have thought that even a gentleman’s port- 
manteau—possibly his snuff-box—might take 
itin. And whether the actual sky be capa- 
ble of this amount of condensation or not, I 
entertain no doubt that a sky quite as vast 
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as ours, and as good in appearance, could 
be formed from a quantity of matter which 
might be held in the hollow of the hand.”’ 


A NEW ANTISEPTIC. 

A COMPOUND known as hydrated chlo- 
ride of aluminum has lately been brought 
forward by Mr. John Gamgee, as possess- 
ing powerful antiseptic properties. It is 
represented as non-poisonous, quite as po- 
tent as chloride of zinc or carbolic acid, 
and wholly free from any unpleasant odor. 
It may be prepared by mixing together so- 
lutions of sulphate of alumina and chloride 
of calcium, when the alumina and calcium 
change places, sulphate of lime is _pre- 
cipitated, and hydrated chloride of alumi- 
aum remains in solution. This, when con- 
centrated at a very moderate heat, yields 
the substance in the form of crystals. 


PROF. HUXLEY’S LAST WORK. 

A Book of Cotemporary Problems would 
be a better title for Prof. Huxley’s new 
volume than “ Lay Sermons, Addresses, and 
Reviews,” for it is mainly devoted to ques- 
tions in which the general public has as 
deep an interest as scientific men. It deals 
with scientific inquiries which border out 
into common and practical life. There are 
two classes of scientific men. One con- 
fines itself closely to the observation of in- 
dividual facts, or small groups of facts, re- 
garding carefully what they see, but cau- 
tiously abstaining from the consideration of 
natural phenomena in their larger relations. 
The other class are more inclined to search 
for principles and the large relations and 
dependencies of things ; are more given to 
inductive reason and philosophy. The first 
are indispensable pioneer workers, who pre- 
pare the way for the elaborators and gen- 
eralizers. Prof. Huxley, by his cast of 
mind and cultivated habits, belongs emi- 
nently to the latter division of scientists. 
Although not without a thorough training 
as a practical observer in his chosen field 
of biology, his labors as an investigator 
have been extensive and varied, and have 
given him a solid reputation with solid men. 
But he has also a wide sympathy with pub- 
lic interests, and has given profound and 
systematic attention to various popular 
qvestions which have also their scientific 
side. Hence, beside his able argument 
on geological reform, and his pungent paper 
on the “Origin of Species,” and that per- 
fect model of what a popular seientific lec- 
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ture shouid be, the discourse “On a Piece 
of Chalk,” he takes up also the “ Scientific 
Aspects of Positivism,” the woman ques- 
tion under the title of “ Emancipation ” ; 
and besides these, there is a masterly series 
of arguments on the important subject of 
scientific education. And here, where the 
public need is most urgent, Prof. Huxley is 
very strong. His conception of true edu- 
cation is embodied in the following noble 
passage: “That man, I think, has had a 
liberal education who has been so trained 
in youth that his body is the ready servant 


’ of his will, and does with ease and pleasure 


all the work that, as a mechanism, it is ca- 
pable of; whose intellect is a clear, cold, 
logic-engine, with all its parts of equal 
strength, and in smooth working order ; 
ready, like a steam engine, to be turned to 
any kind of work, and spin the gossamers 
as well as forge the anchors of the mind : 
whose mind is stored with a knowledge of 
the great and fundamental truths of nature 
and of the laws of her operations; one 
who—no stunted ascetic—is full of life and 
fire, but whose passions are trained to come 
to feel, by a vigorous will, the servant of a 
tender conscience ; who has learned to love 
all beauty, whether of nature or of art ; to 
hate all vileness, and to respect others as 
himself. Such an one, and no other, I con- 
ceive, has had a liberal education ; for he 
is, as completely as man can be, in har- 
mony with nature. He will make the best 
of her, and she of him. They will get on 
together rarely, she as his ever beneficent 
mother ; he as her mouthpiece, her conscious 
self, her minister and interpreter.” 


CONSERVATIVE SURGERY. 

PROBABLY in nothing is the progress of 
medicine more apparent than in the gradual 
abandonment of those heroic methods of 
practice which were once the glory, but 
happily have now come to be the shame, of 
the profession. As science widens the 
practitioner’s knowledge of nature’s meth- 
ods, it at the same time plainly declares 
the limits of his power, and thus both phy- 
sicians and surgeons are being brought to 
see that the process of healing is after all 
more a matter of time and external condi- 
tions, and less a question of drugs and dog- 
matic interference. The experiences of 
medical men during our recent war go far 
to confirm this. Where before the knife 
had been unsparingly employed—often to 
the sacrifice of life as well as limb—and 
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dosing was the rule and healthy conditions 
the rare exception, it was found that less 
cutting and more care, fewer drugs and bet- 
ter sanitary conditions, gave greatly im- 
proved results. Injuries of cértain parts, 
and particularly of the knee-joint, are, 
however, still held by many to demand the 
most radical measures in their treatment. 
But even these turn out to be amenable to 
the saving influences of nature. Dr. Lang- 
enbeck, an eminent German surgeon, has 
lately put forth the opinion, in opposition to 
much high authority, that injuries of this 
part, unless involving an extreme degree of 
disorganization, may be safely treated with 
a view to the preservation of the entire 
limb ; and he fortifies this by citing the fact 
that out of eighteen cases of this nature 
under his own observation, fourteen recov- 
ered. 


SANITARY CONDITION OF TOWNS. 

THE towns of Cirencester and Glaston- 
bury in England were not long ago almost 
simultaneously visited by severe epidemics 
of scarlet fever, and in the former typhoid 
fever was at the same time raging with pe- 
culiar violence. The causes of the trouble 
were not far to seek, and, like the epi- 
demics, were much the same in both locali- 
ties, namely, bad water in one place and a 
miserable system of drainage in the other. 
Cirencester might be readily supplied with 
an abundance of pure spring water, but this 
had been neglected and wells relied upon. 
Wherever a case of typhoid fever occurred, 
the family were found to be using impure 
water ; and in those parts of the town where 
the cases were the worst, the water was 
actually putrid from the presence of de- 
composing organic matter, and yet in com- 
mon use. In Glastonbury the case was 
even worse. The town is warmly situated, 
and has a reasonable water supply, but the 
little drainage there is seems to have been 
specially designed in the interest of disease 
rather than with a view to the promotion 
of public health. The sewage is discharged 
into an immense cesspool about half a mile 
west of the town, from which the foul ema- 
nations are blown back upon the people by 
the prevailing westerly winds. The town 
contains some 3,500 inhabitants, and the 
fever first appeared in the shape of a few 
isolated cases in a single street; but owing 
to these miserable sanitary conditions, it 
rapidly spread, and in fifty days forty deaths, 
and no knowing how many impaired and 
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ruined constitutions, made up the sacrifice 
paid to the narrow-mindedness of the doc- 
tors and the imbecility of the town authori- 
ties. 


HEIGHT AND WEIGHT OF THE BRITONS. 

A SERIES of inquiries were some time 
since set on foot in the British islands for 
the purpose of gathering details concerning 
the more prominent physical features of 
their inhabitants. Dr. John Beddoe, who 
inaugurated the movement, has lately pub- 
lished a volume in which he gives the re- 
sults thus far obtained. From these it ap- 
pears that the average weight of the Irish 
peasant is estimated at one hundred and 
thirty-five pounds; of Englishmen, one 
hundred and forty-five pounds; and of 
Scotchmen, one hundred and_ fifty-five 
pounds. The average height of the adult 
Englishman is between five feet six and five 
feet seven inches ; of the adult Irishman, 
about the same; the adult Scotchman, 
however, is taller than these by nearly an 
inch. It was found that clerks, shopmen, 
and commercial travellers are above the 
medium height, but below the medium 
weight. Iron-makers and wood-workers are 
as a class both heavier and taller than the 
average, the former somewhat surpassing 
the latter. Sawyers, however, are usualiy 
light, and many of them were found to be 
suffering from either Jung or heart disease. 
Masons stand well in both height and 
weight. Bakers and grocers are as a rule 
short and heavy. Tailors and shoemakers 
are under the average in height as well as 
weight, and, as might be inferred from their 
indoor employment, are commonly ill-de- 
veloped and unhealthy. 


ARTIFICIAL EYES. 

ARTIFICIAL devices of metal or ivory to 
conceal the loss of the eye were used by the 
old Egyptians, but the invention of porce- 
lain eyes was made in the sixteenth century. 
The artificial eye is not a ball, but a thin 
light shell of glass or enamel, formed to re- 
present the front of the eyeball. The part 
imitating the sclerotic coat or “ white ” of the 
eye is made of white enamel, with a tinge of 
yellow. The shell consists of several layers 
or laminz fused together. The posterior 
central lamina is colored and streaked to 
look like the colored iris. On the middle 
of this a circular patch of black enamel imi- 
.ates the pupil, while the front layer is trans- 
parent glass, Threads of red enamel are 
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spread over the surface in imitation of blood- 
vessels, and are melted in before the blow- 
pipe. The best-made artificial eyes will not 
wear well longer than a year, as the enamel 
becomes corroded, rough, and irritating ; and 
a spare one should be kept on hand, as they 
are liable to be broken from accident. 

In an article upon this subject in “ Good 
Health,’’ Dr. Joy Jeffries says that an arti- 
ficial eye can be best worn when the eye- 
ball has been quite removed ; but its use is 
not merely a matter of appearance : “ When 
the eyeball from injury or disease has shrunk 
to a small size, the eyelids lose their support 
and elasticity, and soon become motionless, 
and sink into the orbit ; consequently the 
edges of the lids, with the lashes, turn in- 
wards towards the globe and irritate it. 
The space between the lids and the globe 
also becomes contracted, and the tears and 
mucus gather behind the lids because the 
eyeball no longer pushes them forward and 
out. In these cases an artificial eye, when 
worn, will take the place of the diminished 
eyeball, and restore the proper functions.’ 
An artificial eye cannot be well worn if any 
part of the front half of the original eyeball 
remains. It is therefore desirable to extir- 
pate the globe from the socket, and this is 
the more necessary because, whenever an 
eye has been lost by injury or disease, any 
portion of the eyeball remaining may, per- 

‘haps twenty years afterwards, produce pain, 
suffering, and sympathetic disease in the 
second eye. For this reason it is better to 
eradicate the vestige of the globe. The 
operation by which this is done is termed 
enucleation. “It has,’ says Dr. Jeffries, 
“been much and increasingly practised with- 
in the last twenty years, and is by no means 
the terrible process it is commonly supposed 
to be.’’ The eyeball is extracted from its 
enclosing capsule, to which the muscles re- 
main still attached, so that the inserted glass 
eye moves and rolls like the natural eye, 
and much better than if it had been planted 
on the stump of a shrivelled eyeball. 


WEIGHTED AND SWINGING WINDOWS. 

THE distinctive merits of weighted and 
swinging sash may be thus briefly summed 
up: The advantages of the weighted sash 
are, that it may be opened to any extent 
and left without a fastening ; that it is no 
more in the way when open than when 
closed; that the panes are less liable to 
break because less exposed ; and that it af- 
fords a better means of ventilation than 
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the swinging sash. The French or swing- 
ing sash, on the other hand, may be made 
to fit more closely and yet be easily opened. 
It has neither cords to break nor weights to 
catch; it does not rattle in the wind like 
the weighted sash, and it is more easily and 
safely cleaned. 


BEET SUGAR. 

THE yield of sugar from beets, according 
to recent estimates, varies very much with 
variable conditions. First, it is greater in 
some varieties than in others ; second, it is 
greater in small beets than large ; third, in 
dry climates, especially when the climate 
is dry after the roots have begun to swell ; 
fourth, in light than heavy soils ; fifth, in 
the part above than under the ground; 
sixth, where manure has not been directly 
applied to the crop. The average propor- 
tion of sugar extracted from beets is six 
per cent., though it is stated that seven and 
a half and even eight per cent. is obtained 
in some well-conducted factories. In France 
and Belgium the average yield is fourteen 
or fifteen tons of beets to the acre. 


ABSORPTION BY ROOTS OF PLANTS. 

WE have been taught by the botanies 
and agricultural chemistries that the food 
of plants is taken up in a soluble state by 
the porous, spongy tissue at the tips of the 
roots. The peculiar structure of these tips 
has been carefully pictured and regarded as 
a beautiful instance of the adaptation of parts 
to their uses, of structure to function. But 
all this turns out to be a mistake, and illus- 
trates anew the danger of reasoning in such 
matters in advance of experiment. Be- 
cause the structure of these spongioles, as 
they are called, resembles sponge, which 
sucks up water so greedily, the fact that 
they are the true mouths of roots was looked 
upon as settled. Recent experiments, how- 
ever, have shown that where these spongioles 
are the only parts of roots supplied with 
water, plants wither and die; while, on the 
contrary, if they are cut off, and the lower 
half of the root left in water, the plant 
continues fresh and vigorous. Further ex- 
periments have shown that the seat of ab- 
sorption is in those parts of roots that are 
covered with fine hairs, called root hairs. 
They are mere tubular extensions of the 
external root-cells, and are usually invisi- 
ble without miscroscopic aid. It is to the 
newer parts of roots, where these hairs are 
young and active, that the soil adheres with 
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remarkable tenacity; while the growing 
tips which have not yet put forth hairs, are 
seen to be quite clean of the soil when 
plants are pulled up by the roots. It has 
been observed that these absorbent hairs 
are more abundant in poor than in good 
soils, The roots of those plants which are 
destitute of hairs have a highly absorptive 
cuticle and numerous rootlets. 


ACCLIMATIZATION OF BIRDS. 

THE success that has hitherto attended 
the importation and acclimatization of in- 
sect-eating birds in different parts of the 
world has been so marked as to make its 
feasibility no longer a matter of doubt. An 
enterprise of this character has lately been 
undertaken by the Acclimatization Society 
of New Zealand, in the importation from 
England of something like a thousand 
birds, consisting of about equal numbers 
of sparrows, robin-redbreasts, chaffinches, 
blackbirds, yellow-ammers, thrushes, gold- 
finches, linnets, redpoles, and larks. Each 
had a separate cage to itself in which to 
make the voyage, and all were under the 
charge of a gentleman experienced in the 
business. A number of game birds, par- 


tridges, etc., and eighteen red deer were also 


taken out in the same vessel. 


ENAMELLED IRON UTENSILS. 

ALL who have used the enamelled iron 
utensils now so common in the culinary de- 
partment of the household, know the ten- 
dency of the enamel to crack and shell off, 
after being a few times exposed to heat. 
This arises from the greater expansibility 
of the iron, which when heated expands 
more than the enamel, and thus causes the 
latter to crack. It is proposed to obviate 
this by interposing a coating between the 
enamel and the iron, which under the influ- 
ence of heat becomes slightly yielding, and 
is thereby enabled to accommodate itself to 
the expanding iron on the one side, and the 
comparatively stationary enamel on the 
other. Well-made enamel has a perfectly 
smeoth surface, is of a pure white color, and 
free from cracks. 


THE ZOOLOGICAL GARDENS. 
WHEN it was resolved to lay out a long 
narrow strip for a park on this rocky is- 
land, the difficulties of the undertaking were 
so considerable that its projectors sought 
the best ability the world could furnish 
to plan and execute it. Large premiums 
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were offered, which called forth thirty-five 
designs from this county and Europe ; and 
under this sharp competition the plan of 
Messrs. Olmsted and Vaux was accepted, 
and they were put in charge of the enter- 
prise. The defect of the situation was lack 
of breadth, and the rugged rockiness of 
the surface by which expanses of lawn 
were hard to secure. Two meadow stretch- 
es, a quarter of a mile in extent, in the 
upper park, constitute the only broad 
space of quiet rural ground in the island 
which has been left undisturbed by artificial 
objects. The park has now passed under 
new management, and it is proposed to 
devote these meadows to the purposes of a 
zoological garden. Such an establishment, 
wherever placed, must consist essentially of 
a congeries of buildings and yards for 
animals, and will of course destroy the 
rural character of the locality where they’ 
are placed. There has hitherto been great 
satisfaction on the part of the public with 
the plan and development of the Central 
Park, and there has been much apprehen- 
sion lest its new management should dis- 
figure and damage it. The danger to the 
park is that everything will be crowded 
into it, and the new administration certainly 
begins by justifying the worst fears of the 
friends of the institution. Manhattan 
Square joins the park, and contains nineteen 
acres of space, which is new and unoccupied. 
Messrs. Olmsted and Vaux recommended 
this as a proper situation for the zoological 
gardens, and work was commenced upon it 
Who recommends the change, and what are 
the reasons for it? 


GOVERNMENT PATRONAGE OF SCI- 
ENCE, 

In regard to the encouragement of sci- 
ence by the purchase of museums by gov- 
ernments, and the different notions which 
may lead to that encouragement or prevent 
it, England and Prussia are curiously con- 
trasted examples. The English mind, it is 
generally considered, is influenced by prac- 
tical motives, while the German mind is 
supposed to be moved by more speculative 
considerations ; yet, in their reasons for 
patronizing anatomical science, we find 
both countries contradicting this hypothesis. 
When the President of the English Royal 
Society was applied to to use his influence 
with the Government for the purchase of 
John Hunter’s anatomical museum, a re- 
markable collection, now in possession of 
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the College of Surgeons, he declined, say- 
ing, “Had I thought the collection an ob- 
ject of importance to the general study of 
natural history, or indeed to any branch of 
science except that of medicine, I should 
before this have recommended to the pub- 
lic the measure of purchasing it.”’ But 
Professor Miiller states that when the King 
of Prussia was solicited to procure for the 
state Walther’s great anatomical collection, 
the germ of the present museum of the 
University of Berlin, he absolutely refused, 
until he was assured that the objects in the 
collection would give material help in 
teaching surgeons for the army, whereupon 
he immediately ordered the purchase. 


ACID NATURE OF ORGANIC MATTER. 

Ir appears from the researches of Dr. F. 
Stolba, of Bohemia, whose experience with 
the spring and river waters of that country 
is quite extensive, that the organic matter 
which they contain is mostly found in com- 
bination with some base, chiefly lime ; from 
which circumstance he infers that under fa- 
vorable conditions it may play the part of 
an acid. 


BOILER EXPLOSIONS 
BRITAIN. 

InN areport on the subject of boiler ex- 
plcsions in Great Britain, read at the last 
meeting of the British Association for the 
Advancement of Science, and since pub- 
lished in the “ Artizan,” it is stated that 
about fifty boilers blow up in the kingdom 
each year, causing the death of about sev- 
enty-five persons, and the more or less seri- 
ous injury of as many more. The causes 
which lead to all this are neither accidental 
nor mysterious, but are of the simplest 
character, and easily preventible by com- 
mon knowledge and common care. Be- 
tween the 1st of January, 1861, and the 
18th of June, 1870, 297 explosions occur- 
red, of which 120 were due to malconstruc- 
tion of the boilers, eighty-eight to defective 
condition of the boilers, forty-four to the fail- 
ure of the seams or rivets at the bottom of 
exterrally-fired boilers, thirty-eight to over- 
heating of the plates, five to excessive 
pressure of steam caused by interference 
with the safety-valve, and two in which 
the cause was not distinctly made out. 
For every blow-up due to the neglect of the 
attendant, there were six chargeable to the 
carelessness or ignorance of the boiler- 
maker or boiler-owner. The same fact of 
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defective construction was again brought 
out in the report of a Manchester i:.spec- 
tor, where, in the examination of 380 boil- 
ers, he found seventy-one to be imperfect, 
the defects in seven of these being of a dan- 
gerous character. 


DIETETIC ADVANTAGES OF BROWN 
BREAD. 

THE wheat grain consists chiefly of 
starch, cellulose, gluten, and water, with 
small quantities of fat and earthy salts, and 
from one to two per cent. of a peculiar ni- 
trogenous substance called cerealine. These 
compounds are unequally distributed 
throughout the structure of the berry. Ex- 
amined with the microscope, each grain is 
seen to be made up of four distinct coats or 
envelopes, surrounding a mass of cells fill- 
ed with starch grains. This collection of 
starch constitutes the chief bulk of the 
grain, and in the wrappings external to it 
are found the greater portions of the glu- 
ten, oily matter, earthy salts, and cerealine. 
This last-mentioned substance possesses 
the power of transforming starch into su- 
gar, and thus becomes an important aid in 
the process of digestion. But as wheat is 
ordinarily ground, the outer portions of the 
grain are separated as bran; and as the 
more completely they are thus removed the 
finer and whiter will be the flour, it com- 
monly happens that most of the earthy or 
bone-making constituents, much of the 
cerealine, and fatty matter, and no inconsid- 
erable portion of the gluten are lost with 
the bran. In the use of unbolted or Gra 
ham flour, these are retained, and it is 
thereby rendered not only more nutritious, 
but by the presence of the cerealine also 
more digestible. How this substance is 
affected by the process of baking was long 
a matter of uncertainty; but from the ex- 
periments of Professor Attfield, as lately 
mentioned in the “ Lancet,” it appears that 
six-tenths of the cerealine remains in a solu- 
ble condition in the bread, and is therefore 
free to exert its starch-changing power 
when taken into the stomach. 


LONGEVITY. 

It is proverbial that life is uncertain, but 
the proverb is only true when applied to in- 
dividuals. The assurance offices build a 
safe and permanent business on what they 
know of the certainty of life when larg: 
numbers are considered. Thus viewer 
there is regularity in the results, and the 
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phenomena come under the control of law. 
But length of life, brought under definite 
laws of quantity, opens the subject as a 
question of vital dynamics, or the relative in- 
tensity of the antagonizing forces by which 
life is prolonged or abbreviated. Mr. Lan- 
caster’s “ Essay on Longevity,”’ published 
by Macmillan, is an attempt to treat the sub- 
ject from this point of view, and is confess- 
edly based upon the inductions of Spen- 
cer’s “ Biology ” ; indeed, the writer says that 
his discussion would form a legitimate ex- 
tension of that work. The quantitative fac- 
tors upon which the solution of the broad 
problem of the duration of animal life 
depends are stated to be the time of gesta- 
tion, incubation, metamorphosis, hyberna- 
tion, sleep, growth, the amount of deaths 
and births at various ages, the food con- 
sumed, the force exerted—phenomena none 
of which can be measured by isolated cases, 
but require the examination of vast num- 
bers to give reliable and scientific results. 


HEIRESSES FROM A SCIENTIFIC POINT 
OF VIEW. 

Wuart science can have to do particular- 
ly with heiresses may not be apparent, but 
we are fast finding that it has much to do 
with matters formerly little suspected of be- 
ing in relation with it. Heiresses certainly 
exemplify the laws of biology, or the science, 
just like any other mortals; they illustrate 
them also in a manner that is specially in- 
teresting. 

The law of the descent of characters from 
generation to generation is now a broad and 
established induction of biology. In his 
original and masterly work entitled “ He- 
reditary Genius,’’ Mr. Francis Galton in- 
sists upon the full application of the princi- 
ple to mental character. The perfection of 
the English genealogical records has fur- 
nished the data for his inquiry, and his re- 
searches among these have yielded some cu- 
rious and unexpected results. One of these 
is that sterility is a hereditary trait, and that 
an heiress who is the sole issue of a mar- 
riage represents an infertile family, and is 
less likely to have heirs than a woman who 
has brothers and sisters. Heiresses want 
titles, and titled nobles want fortunes ; these 
marriages are frequent, and are powerful 
agents in the extinction of peerages. Tak- 
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ing thirty-one judges who gained the peer- 
age before the close of the reign of George 
IV., he finds that twelve of these peerages 
are now extinct, while nineteen remain. Of 
these thirty-one peers, seventeen married 
heiresses, and “there was but one case 
where the race-destroying influence of heir- 
ess blood was not felt.” In sixteen cases 
the influence of the heiress tended strongly 
to sterility; the direct male line of eight 
peerages was extinguished, and six more 
narrowly escaped extinction. 


RELATIVE VALUE OF DIFFERENT ANTI- 
SEPTICS. 

THE use of various substances known as 
antiseptics and disinfectants is now so gen- 
erally urged, particularly in the economy of 
the sick-room, that it becomes a matter of 
importance to know which are the most ef- 
fective. To determine this, Dr. F. Grace 
Calvert made a series of experiments, the 
results of which are detailed in a late num- 
ber of the “ Chemical News.’”’ Taking 
separate solutions of albumen and _ flour 
paste, he added to a definite quantity of 
each a certain proportion of the antiseptic 
to be tested, and then noted the length of 
time that elapsed before an offensive odor 
was developed. The experiments were con- 
ducted in a temperature ranging from 70 
to 80 deg. Fahr., and where no antiseptic 
was added the albumen became offensive 
in five, the flour paste in seven days. With 
two per cent. of chloralum, the albumen be- 
came offensive in nine days. With two 
per cent. of chloride of zinc, it remained free 
from odor fifteen days. Two per cent. of 
tar oil preserved the albumen fifteen, and 
the flour paste twenty-five days. Five per 
cent. of McDougall’s disinfecting powder 
gave a similar result. With five per cent. 
of chloride of lime, the albumen began to 
smell badly in sixteen days, the flour paste 
in fourteen days. Five per cent. of carbolic 
disinfecting powder, carbolic acid, and cresy- 
lic acid each respectively preserved the so- 
lutions free from unpleasant odor until they 
were wholly dried up. Another series of 
experiments, where pieces of sound meat 
were suspended over the various substances 
in wide-mouthed bottles, gave substantially 
the same results, 
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CURRENT ENGLISH LITERATURE. 

WHEN one in the country lives much 
alone, many thoughts come into his mind as 
he wanders over fields and woods, and 
through forests with lofty trees. He finds, 
too, that the same thoughts come again and 
again, and are spiritual companions. At 
times they insist on staying, and are reso- 
lutely intrusive. He thinks he will describe 
them, so that he may have a mastery over 
them. Instead of suffering them to haunt 
him as vague fears and half-iashioned re- 
semblances, he resolves to make them into 
distinct pictures which he can give away or 
hang up in the room, turning them if he so 
please with their faces to the wall ; in short, 
be free to do as he pleases with them. 

In somewhat such phrase does Mr. Arthur 
Helps describe his thoughts made into pic- 
tures, and he calls them “Companions of 
my Solitude.”* Truly, no disjointed series 
of reflections, imraature and ill-defined, but 
the result of calm meditation passed through 
the purifying alembic of mature judgment 
and scholarly taste. Although a late pub- 
lication, the work is far from being a new 
one, and the title-page announcement, 
“From the Seventh London Edition,” al- 
most tells us its age, counting at least two 
years for an edition. These “ Companions” 
are lecturers, and in their pleasant discourse 
cancentrate, as all good lecturers should, 
weeks of reflection, long years of study, and 
a lifetime of observation within the pages 
of a delightful hour’s reading. 

An excellent index accompanying the 
work fills twenty pages of small type with 
an enumeration of the subjects treated by 
the “Companions.” They cover a wide 
range of thought, literature, history, and so- 
cial life. Some subjects are merely 
suggestively touched, as when he says, 
“There is such a powerful element of fail- 
ure in all human affairs that a shrewd man 
is always saying to himself, What shall I do, 
if that which I count upon does not come 
out as I expect?” Speaking of the slowness 
of reform, we are told how long a time it 
takes to subdue and suppress smoke, one 
of the most visible evils in the world. 


*“Companions of my Solitude.” By Arthur 
Helps. Boston: Roberts Brothers. 1870, 


“From Count Rumford’s time to the pres- 
ent time, how many persons have written, 
preached, talked, experimented on the sub- 
ject. And if this long process has to take 
place in so obvious a matter, how much 
more must it be so in the subtler regions 
of men’s minds, in their habits of justice 
or of forethought.” 

Other subjects are dwelt upon at greater 
length—such as “the great sin of great cit- 
ies,” travelling, religion, amusements, educa- 
tion, calumny, and charity, mingled with rem- 
iniscences of choice reading, and an occa- 
sional travel-picture, such as this: ‘The 
other day I was at Rouen; I went to see 
the grand old cathedral ; the great western 
doors were thrown wide open right upon the 
market-place filled with flowers, and in the 
centre aisle a poor woman and her child 
were praying. I was only there a few min- 
utes, and these two figures remain impress- 
ed upon my mind. It is surely very good 
that the poor should have some place free 
from the restraints, the interruptions, the fa- 
miliarity, and thé squalidness of home, 
where they may think a great thought, utter 
a lonely sigh, a fervent prayer, an inward 
wail. And the rich need the same thing, 
too.” 

“Tue Life of Arthur Tappan” (New 
York, Hurd & Houghton) bears on its 
title-page no author’s name ; and Mr. Lewis 
Tappan, in a short introduction, merely 
presents himself as a compiler whose aim 
has been to give—without pretence or 
claim to literary finish—a truthful sketch of 
his brother’s life. The traditional enthu- 
siasm of a biographer for his subject is al- 
most entirely absent from this book. The 
calm,* colorless narrative of Arthur Tap- 
pan’s career derives its principal attraction 
from the intrinsic interest of the facts select- 
ed, although the work certainly possesses 
the merit—a somewhat rare one—of impart- 
ing its information truthfully and clearly. 

The biography of so remarkable a man 
as Arthur Tappan is necessarily, to a great 
extent, the history of the day and of the agi- 
tations among which he lived. So exciting 
is that history, and so deep and far-reaching 
those agitations, that the mere announce- 
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ment of the title of this work will, even to- 
day, repel some persons and attract others. 
Looking at the matter from a purely literary 
pint of view, it is immaterial whether we 
approve or disapprove the principles to 
which the subject of this memoir gave his 
energies and his wealth ; we must respect 
conscientiousness and moral courage wher- 
ever found. 

A certain degree of interest attaches to 
Arthur Tappan as a man and as a mer- 
chant; but this, of itself, would never have 
been sufficient to call forth his biography. 
His was a long life, extending from 1786 to 
1865, and here, in as few words as possible, 
are its salient points: Arthur Tappan’s 
early youth was passed at his birthplace, 
Northampton, Massachusetts, much after 
the manner of New England boys of that 
day. When not at school he did his share 
of making hay, picking apples, working in 
the garden, or driving the cows to pasture. 
At fifteen (1801) he went apprentice, as 
clerks were then called, to an importing 
house in Boston. Later he commenced 
business with his brother, first at Portland, 
then at Montreal. The war of 1812 broke 
up this enterprise, and he established a 
house in New York soon after the declara- 
tion of peace in 1815. Surmounting nu- 
merous difficulties, his house was, by the 
year 1826, well and favorably known all 
over the country, and the sales amounted 
to upwards of a million of dollars annually, 
an enormous figure for those days. It 
would amuse the many millionaires of to- 
day’s New York trade to know what was 
the idea of amaximum for the business of a 
large house half acentury ago. A mercantile 
neighbor of Arthur Tappan’s at that time 
is said to have had the following dialogue 
with the late Stephen Whitney : 

Mr. A. “ What amount of goods do you 
think Arthur Tappan sold last year ?” 

Mr. W. “I don’t know; but they do a 
large business, and I should not be sur- 
prised to learn that their sales amounted to 
four or five hundred thousand dollars.” 

Mr. A. “ Youare right. Their sales last 
year, it is said, were half a million of dol- 
lars,” ‘ 

Mr. W. “Only think of that!” 

The personal liberality of Arthur Tap- 
pan kept pace with his mercantile pros- 
perity. There were few philanthropic or 
missionary undertakings of the day to which 
he did not contribute. 

In September, 1827, the “ Journal of 
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Commerce” was commenced on his sole 
responsibility. In 4831 he became inter- 
ested in efforts then making to suppress 
licentiousness. 

While on a visit to London in 1810, he 
had attended, one Sunday evening, the reli- 
gious exercises at the Magdalen Asylum, 
in Blackfriars Road. Some inquiry as to 
the nature and objects of the institution in- 
terested him, and when the opportunity of- 
fered, he lent his aid here to the formation 
of a Magdalen Society, and to the estab- 
lishment of a periodical entitled “ Mc- 
Dowall’s Journal,” devoted to reform. The 
articles in this paper created great excite- 
ment at the time, and the report of the 
Magdalen Society, published in June, 1831, 
was presented as a nuisance by a grand 
jury whose foreman was the elder of a 
Presbyterian church. Mr. Tappan, as the 
President of the Society, and one of the 
committee whose names appeared with the 
report, was threatened with personal vio- 
lence. 

His interest in the subject of emancipa- 
tion had arisen long before this period. He 
had corresponded with Wilberforce, and 
had watched with great anxiety the move- 
ments of the American Colonization So- 
ciety, formed under the auspices of Henry 
Clay in 1816. Mr. Tappan became a mem- 
ber of this society, but soon withdrew from 
it. The opinion he came to concerning its 
utility is perhaps best set forth by the reply 
of Daniel Webster, who in his palmiest 
days, in presence of a committee appointed 
in Boston to report a constitution of a so- 
ciety to be called the Massachusetts Coloni- 
zation Society, said : 

I cannot give my sanction to the object, for I see 
that it originated in a plan to get rid of the free ne- 
groes in order to render slavery more secure, and I 
will have nothing tw do with it. 

Mr. Webster’s views must have subse- 
quently undergone a change, for he after- 
wards made a speech in behalf of the parent 
societyin Washington. Years afterward, in 
1850, during the agitation attending the pas- 
sage of the Fugitive Slave bill, a resolution 
relating to Daniel Webster was offered at an 
annual meeting of the Amcrican and For- 
eign Anti-Slavery Society, which embodied 
two verses of Whittier’s “Ichabod,” be 
ginning : 

Of all we loved and honored, naught 
Save power remains— 


A fallen angel’s pride of thought 
Still strong in chains. 


Appealed to for his reasons for breaking 
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with the Colonization Society, Mr. Tappan 
gave them in a published letter (March, 
1833), which fixed his future course as an 
anti-slavery agitator. 

Then came the declaration of principles 
by the American Colonization Society, 
which drew the line of demarcation so dis- 
tinctly that by no possibility could emanci- 
pation and colonization now be looked upon 
as interchangeable terms. Speaking of the 
negroes, the declaration ran; 

Causes beyond the control of the human will 
must prevent their ever rising to equality with the 
whites. The managers consider it clear that causes 
exist, and are operating, to prevent their improve- 
ment and elevation to any considerable extent, asa 
class, in this country, which are fixed, not only be- 
yond the control of the friends of humanity, dut of 
any human power. Christianity cannot do for them 
here what it willdo for them in Africa, ‘This is not 
the fault of the colored man, nor of the white man, 
nor of Christianity ; but it is an ordination of Prov- 
tdexce, and no more to be changed than the laws of 
nature. 

Previous to this came the excitement at- 
tending the project of establishing at New 
Haven, Conn., a high school “ for colored 
youth.” It had Arthur Tappan’s approval 
and pledges of pecuniary aid, but so furious 
was the storm of local opposition, as ex- 
pressed in the cries, “ A negro college by 
the side of Yale!” “The City of Elms dis- 
graced forever !” that the project was aban- 
doned. 

In April, 1830, Mr. ‘Tappan heard that 
one W. L. Garrison had been convicted of 
libel in Baltimore, for publishing, with com- 
ments, the fact that a ship-owner of Massa- 
chusetts had taken slaves “as freight” to 
New Orleans, and that by sentence of the 
court he was imprisoned for lack of means 
to pay the fine and costs. Garrison was 
personally unknown to Mr. Tappan, but his 
sympathy was aroused, and he silently paid 
the amount necessary to free him. Mr. 
Garrison ascertained how his liberation had 
been effected, and on his way home called 
to thank Mr. Tappan. It was thus they 
became acquainted. 

The poet Whittier had written to Henry 
Clay to use his influence with his Baltimore 
friends in Garrison’s behalf. Clay replied 
that he intended to have assisted him 
through Niles of the “ Register,’’ but had 
been anticipated by Mr. Tappan. 

“ The Liberator ” was established in 1832. 
Then came “The Emancipator’? (New 
York, 1833). Then John G, Whittier’s 
pamphlet, of which Mr. Tappan published 
an edition of five thousand copies for gratui- 
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tous distribution. It was for lending a copy 
of this pamphlet to a friend that Dr. Cran 

dall was tried, convicted, and imprisoned in 
the old city prison at Washington. 

Later there were exciting public discus- 
sions in New York on the comparative 
merits of colonization and immediate eman- 
cipation. Then came a call (October 2, 
1833) for the formation of an abolition 
society. Immediately there appeared a 
counter notice of a “ Southern ’’ meeting at 
the same time and place. This meant seri- 
ous trouble ; but, fortunately, the two meet- 
ings were held separately at other places. 
Nevertheless, symptoms alarming to the 
public peace broke out at every public man- 
ifestation of the existence of the society. 
One of its meetings, appointed for the 4th 
of July, 1834, at which an oration was to be 
delivered by David Paul Brown of Phila- 
delphia, and an ode by John G,. Whittier, 
was violently broken up. Then followed 
attacks on churches and the residences of 
individuals known to entertain abolition 
sentiments. For nearly two weeks the mob 
reigned, when it became evident that if not 
put an end to it would go beyond its anti- 
abolition programme. It was then quickly 
suppressed by the authorities. 

During these riots the New York “ Cou- 
rier and Enquirer,” edited by James Watson 
Webb, declared : 

It is time, for the reputation of the city, and per- 
haps for the welfare of themselves, that these abo- 
litionists and amalgamators should know the ground 
on which they stand. Now we tell them, that wken 
they openly and publicly promulgate doctrines which 
outrage public feelings, they have no right to demand 
protection from the people they thus insult. 

This tone was mainly coincided in by the 
entire political press of the city, with the 
single exception of the “Evening Post,” 
then a Democratic paper edited by William 
Leggett. 

The remaining portion of Arthur Tap- 
pan’s career falls within the recollection of 
the present generation. For a full portrait- 
ure of his character and the incidents of his 
mercantile and personal career, we must 
refer the reader to this “ Life "—a biography 
of solid merits. 

M. TAINF’s new volume, on “ Art in the 
Netherlands” (Leypoldt & Holt), is, as its 
predecessors have been, as interesting to 
lovers of literature pure and simple as to 
students of art; and it is still as possible as 
ever to be guiltless of any enthusiasm for 
the special subjects he discusses, and yet to 
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find peculiarly readable all that he has to 
say about the philosophy of art. Indeed, it 
is more than probable that it is the general 
reader who always rates him most highly ; 
so skilful a generalizer as he, who is at the 
same time so close an observer, and the 
master of a style so simple and charming, 
could hardly fail of popularity—adroit gen- 
eralizing being always attractive to people 
who like to get at, or to fancy that they get 
at, the kernels of things without the prelimi- 
nary trouble of cracking their shells. Take, 
for instance, the first chapter of this volume, 
which we suppose is likely to interest a 
majority of M, Taine’s readers more than 
anything else which the book contains ; and 
that not so much, and very likely, in the case 
of many who will find it suggestive reading, 
not at all because it indicates the root dif- 
ferences between Italian and Flemish art, 
but because speculations on the vexed 
question of races, by whomsoever made, 
have a fascination for the general reader 
not unlike that which sufficiently untechni- 
cal medical works have over him, and, as 
we suppose, for a kindred reason, It isa 


clever parallel which M. Taine draws be- 
tween the Latinized and the Germanic 
races, as a suitable preparation for examin- 
ing their different art expressions—a paral- 


lel in which the German seems on the whole 
to have the best of it, but which is sti!l not 
so barren in implied compensations for his 
rival, that it does not suggest the doubt 
whether the ideal man would not rather be 
found by adding balance and self-restraint to 
the Latin, than quickness of perception and 
spirituality to the German. 

After this preliminary discussion, the his- 
tory of Dutch and Flemish art for the last 
four centuries is given succinctly and yet 
with sufficient fulness of detail. The influ- 
ence of soil and climate, of political institu- 
tions and social habits, upon the artistic ex- 
pression of a people, is analyzed with great 
acuteness; though here again M. Taine 
seems likely to be giving less valuable hints 
to the class of readers to whom he is especially 
addressing himself, than pleasure in his ca- 
pacity as a man of letters. Nevertheless, 
everything seems to be said about art in 
the Low Countries which the most gener- 
ous candor would admit of; and if, after M. 
Taine has exhausted his praises, the reader 
sees still sufficient reason for rating Italian 
art, the most perfect flowering of the Latin 
races, with all its dangerous refinement and 
nobility, above the healthy but uninspiring 
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product of Dutch and Flemish art, the rea- 
sons for such a preference are to be looked 
for rather in the nature of things than in 
any undue bias which this book has given 
him. 

“‘ A PRACTICAL Treatise on the Differential 
and Integral Calculus, with some of its Ap- 
plications to Mechanics and Astronomy,”’ by 
William G. Peck, LL. D., Professor of 
Mathematics and Astronomy in Columbia 
College, and of Mechanics in the School of 
Mines, supplies an actual want in colleges 
and schools of science. The book is suffi- 
ciently compact in form and simple in treat- 
ment to be accomplished by the student in 
the time usually allotted to the subject ; and 
yet sufficiently extended to furnish adequate 
preparation for the solution of scientific 
problems. The definitions and elementary 
principles being stated and clearly explained, 
the author obeys the Horatian precept, 

Semper ad eventum festinat, et in medias res, 

Non secus ac notas, auditorem rapit. 

The whole of the differential calculus (ex- 
clusive of examples and applications) is 
compressed into thirty small octavo pages, 
without resort to the device of making a 
subject easy by merely omitting all that is 
difficult, The discussions of the several 
subjects of curvature are exact, brief, and 
in great part new either in substance or in 
development and application. The deduc- 
tion of the rules for maxima and minima, 
without the use of Taylor’s or any similar 
formula, is ingeniously accomplished and 
happily illustrated. The integral calculus 
is made as simple as can well be done with- 
out emasculating it. The formulas for in- 
tegration, and the devices by which expres- 
sions to be integrated are brought under 
some known integrable form, are given in 
great number and variety, and cover all 
practical cases. The rules and principles 
throughout the work are illustrated and en- 
forced by numerous examples, well chosen 
to familiarize a student with the treatment 
of all classes of quantities. In the last 
thirty-five or forty pages, the manner of 
applying the calculus is exemplified by the 
solution of a variety of problems in mechan- 
ics and astronomy. The general formulas — 
for centre of gravity, moment of inertia, and 
motion of a material point are deduced, and 
application of them is then made to the 
centre of gravity of a circular segment, of a 
parabolic area, etc. ; to the moment of in- 
ertia of a line, of a cylinder, etc. ; to uni- 
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formly varied motion ; to bodies falling un- 
der the influence of gravity regarded as 
variable, under which is deduced a formula 
for computing the velocity acquired by a 
body falling from an infinite distance to the 
sun, which is of interest in connection with 
the theory of the generation and sustenta- 
tion of the sun’s heat by showers of meteors ; 
to the attraction of homogeneous spheres ; 
to orbital motion, in which the orbits of 
heavenly bodies are treated, etc., etc. 

The author has throughout treated the 
calculus as an instrument for use rather 
than as an end of study, and has based 
his treatise on the method of infinitesimals. 
He is thereby enabled to avoid extended 
theoretical discussion as to the nature and 
value of a differential, the character of a 
differential coefficient, and whether, in ob- 
taining it, anything and what has been re- 
jected ; a discussion which, when employed, 
usually convinces a beginner that the 
science is based upon a species of mathe- 
matical legerdemain. He explains in a 
final note the method of limits, and de- 
monstrates that the results obtained by it 
and by the infinitesimal method are always 
identical. The discussion so long continued 


and voluminously urged as to the value of 


the differential is futile, save as a metaphysi- 
cal pastime. Let any value be assigned to 
it that may satisfy the judgment or please 
the fancy—it is of use simply in obtaining 
the differential coefficient. By this latter 
are determined curvature, maxima and 
minima, laws of force, and the infinite variety 
of results to which the calculus leads. To 
discover the law which connects a differen- 
tial coefficient, the derivative, with its func- 
tion the primitive, is the object of the differ- 
ential calculus ; and this may be discovered 
as the laws of nature are, by the collation 
of results or effects. The object of the in- 
tegral calculus is to pass from a given de- 
rivative to its primitive. Both the primi- 
tive and the derivative are independent of 
the differential of either function or variable, 
and the relation between them is of neces- 
sity independent of the methods by which 
that relation is established. The same re- 
lation is found to exist whether the method 
of limits or the method of infinitesimals is 
employed ; these methods and their results 
are therefore, in all cases, logically identi- 
cal. The latter method is to be preferred 
when used, as in the work before us, con- 
sistently, being the imore easily explained 
and readily comprehended, and the one 
adopted in all practical investigations, 
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In “ Aspendale,’”’ by Harriet W. Preston 
(Roberts Bros.), Miss Preston has adopted 
somewhat the method of Arthur Helps. 
Like that author, she uses the imaginative 
part of her work, the story proper, as a mere 
frame, by means of which to group graceful- 
ly critical and philosophical disquisitions 
upon various subjects. Still our New Eng- 
land authoress is by no means an imitator 
of the suave English critic and humanita- 
rian, “ Aspendale’s "’ distinct individuality 
and unmistakable flavor of New England 
life stamp it at once as the product of an 
original mind. The peculiar charm of this 
book is a certain delicacy, purity, and clean 
finish, which are its essential qualities both 
in thought and style. The criticisms are es- 
pecially good, well developed and well ex- 
pressed. “ Aspendale’’ is so little of a story 
that it is impossible to criticise it as such. 
However, we can at least venture to assert 
that it has dramatic qualities of a sufficiently 
high order to lead us to anticipate an excel- 
lent result in any work in which the author- 
ess should give her imagination freer scope. 
There is no plot, no love or love-making, 
no psychological or dramatic development 
of persons or situations ; the characters talk 
and do nothing else, and yet it would be dif- 
ficult to recall among recent novels any 
characters of more marked individuality. 
The serene, noble, womanly Christine, the 
sweet, sympathetic Zoe, and the friends they 
gather about them in their quiet home, are 
living and breathing men and women, and 
are felt to be so, even although we are never 
allowed to see them in any more adventu- 
rous scenes than can be afforded in the 
staid, decorous, intellectual atmosphere of a 
New England drawing-room. To have 
achieved this result with so few of the usual 
accessories of the novelist, we consider evi- 
dence of real power. The rigidity and 
narrowness which are the least pleasing fea- 
tures of New England society, are exceed- 
ingly adverse to the development of imagi- 
native literature. There is a deep sadness 
in “ Aspendale,”’ felt rather than expressed, 
reflective perhaps rather than innate. We 
recognize in it the legitimate fruit of a soci- 
ety in which the intellect is necessarily cul- 
tivated to the detriment of a rich, spontane- 
ous, emotional nature; in which hosts of 
noble and cultivated women, like Christine 
and Zoe, find no freer, nobler vent for their 
intellectual and social aspirations than the 
discussion of “dreadful old questions,” free- 
will and the like, sewing circles, and Bee- 
thoven’s or Chopin’s music; of a society, 
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in aword, in which there are forty thousand 
more women than men. 

“My Summer in a Garden,’’ by Charles 
Dudley Warner (Boston: Fields, Osgood & 
Co.), is a book for a rainy day, for a sun- 
shiny afternoon, for one skilled in horticul- 
ture, for one totally ignorant of it, for a man 
in low spirits, for a woman who is gay, for a 
hypochondriac, for the man in full health, 
and, in short, for any other man. Horticul- 
ture, practical wisdom, select vegetables, the 
lessons of experience, and silver-skin onions 
are all set before you wherefrom to choose ; 
and, as our guide, philosopher, and friend 
H. Breitmann has it, 

You helps yourself, by dunder, 
To shimmerin’ crowns of gold. 

Here, for example, are some of them: 

Woman always did, from the first, make a muss in 
a garden. 

Eternal gardening is the price of liberty, 

What a man needs in a garden is a cast-iron back 
with a hinge in it. 

The striped bug has come, the saddest of the vear. 

Sunday schools do not sufficiently impress upon 
children the danger from snakes and otherwise of go- 
ing into the neighbors’ gardens. 

I am ashamed to take people into my garden and 
have them notice the absence of onions. It is very 
marked. In onion is strength ; the onion in its satin 
wrappings is among the most beautiful of vegetables ; 
and it is the only one that represents the essence of 
things. It can almost be said to have asoul. You 
take off coat after coat, and the onion is still there ; 
and when the last one is removed who dare say that 
the onion itself is destroyed, though you cannot weep 
over its departed spint? If there is any one thing on 
this fallen earth that the angels in heaven weep over 
more than another, it is the onion. 

Such are a few of the spangles from these 
scintillating pages. Mr. Warner has well 
merited of the Republic. We owe him 
gratitude, and herewith return him thanks. 


CURRENT GERMAN LITERATURE.® 

GERMAN literature, so rich, so strong, so 
national, and so purely idiomatic, is never- 
theless ceaselessly occupied with the impor- 
tation and assimilation of all the literary and 
intellectual wealth of other lands, of strange 
tongues, and of foreign idioms, upon which 
it can lay its hand. 

Scarcely a literary production of real value 
exists in any language, ancient or modern, 
which cannot be found in a German dress. 
It is this ceaseless appropriation of ali that 
is valuable in thought—no matter under 
what sky it was born—which has given the 

* Works herein notic:d may be had of E. Steiger, 
G rman bookseller, 17 Frankfort street. 
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language and literature of Germany its 
wonderful richness and variety. We com- 
mend this fact to the reflection of the ex- 
clusives among us who look upon the culti- 
vation of a foreign language as a patent in- 
sult to our own. Surely we can slake our 
thirst at other springs without thereby poi- 
soning our pure well of English undefiled ? 

Independently of German versions of a 
mass of foreign scientific and literary works, 
the latest German publications include 
translations of the following pvets of other 
lands: A new translation of Béranger, by 
Adolf Lann (author of the new Parisian 
sketches); two versiens of Tennyson’s 
“Aylmer’s Field,” by Gerbel and Werner ; 
a translation of Calderon de la Barca’s 
“ Life a Dream,” by Paul Herlth ; of Scott’s 
“Lady of the Lake,” by L. Freytag; of 
“The Luciad ” of Camoens, by J. Donner ; 
and of Shakespeare’s Sonnets, by Alexan- 
der Reikhart. 4 

In a late number of THE GALAXY we 
made brief mention of what German schol- 
ars have done for the cultivation of Dante 
literature, but accidentally neglected to 
speak of a new life of Dante and commen- 
tary on his works, by Scartazzini, who, not: 
withstanding his Italian name, is a thor- 
oughly German author. The title of his 
book is “Dante Alighieri, seine Zeit, sein 
Leben, und seine Werke.” 

Another excellent life of Dante, already 
long and well known in Germany, is that by 
Wegele. 

We have already referred to the impend- 
ing calamity of a new novel by Mrs. Miihl- 
bach. The bolt has fallen. Four volumes of 
“ Kaiser Joseph und sein Landsknecht, His- 
torischer Roman, ven Luise Miihlbach,” 
have been published in Leipsic, But the mis- 
fortune does not stop here. There is more of 
it to come, for those four volumes are an- 
nounced as only the first part (Erste Abthei- 
/ung). how much more is in reserve re- 
mains to be seen. In our English historical 
readings we are familiar with the term 
Lanzknecht—meaning a soldier. Zands- 
knecht is, substantially, the same word. 

In this novel, Mrs. Miih]bach’s hero is ar 
interesting young gentleman. He appears 
as a student—and a scamp—seduces an 
runs away with the young wife of a wealthy 
citizen, goes through various edifying ad- 
ventures, and finally becomes the Lands. 
knecht or soldier of Joseph the Secord. 
The period of the novel is the latter half of 
the last century. In this book Mrs, Miihi. 
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bach makes free—and we may say very 
free—use of Hormayr’s “Austrian Plu- 
tarch,” and lays under heavy contribution 
other semi-historical works, such as the 

Rhenish Antiquary.” 

To all this there would be no objection, 
if, catching the spirit of the period she 
chronicles, the authoress had constructed 
her episodes, and filled up the gaps left by 
the authorities used, with sketches histori- 
cally conforming in spirit and in tone to 
their portraiture of society at that epoch, 
So far from doing this, she does not appear 
to have studied them sufficiently to prevent 
her from falling into the most serious and 
sometimes laughable blunders and anach- 
ronisms, especially in the important matters 
(for the historical romance) of costume and 
manners. Thus, for instance, her univer- 
sity student of the last century, as pictured 
in “Kaiser Joseph,” is not the student who 
was known to the subjects of Maria The- 
resa, but the modern German student of 
1830-1840. 

The citizens of the United States possess 
an immense and varied reading capacity. It 
is one which savors or devours everything, 
from excellence to trash, and with corre- 
sponding presence or lack of discrimina- 
tion. Nowmediocrity loves Miihlbach, and 
we therefore have a well-grounded fear that 
an English translation of “ Kaiser Joseph ” 
would pay, and may therefore appear. 

A historical novel of real merit, as com- 
pared with “ Kaiser Joseph,” is “‘ A Throne 
without Money” (Zin Thron und kein 
Geld), by Amely Bolte. The scene is laid 
at Baireuth during the time of Frederica 
Wilhelmina, the sister of Frederick the 
Great, and presents an excellent picture of 
the absurd pretension and ridiculous affec- 
tation of the petty German princes of that 
day. There is an English translation of the 
memoirs of the princess above named (wife 
of the Margraf of Baireuth) which admira- 
bly and authentically portrays the small 
German court of the period. These me- 
moirs constituted one of Carlyle’s most 
useful and reliable authorities in his prep- 
aration of his “ Life of Frederick the Great.” 

Concernirsz the state of public opinion in 
Germanyon the subject of the proposed re- 
annexation of Alsace and Lorraine, we have 
not seen a more decided and trustworthy in- 
dication of its depth and extent than is made 
manifest by three works lately published : 

1, “Elsass und Lothringen sind und 
bleiben unser.” 
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2. “Elsass und Lothringen. Nachweis, 
wie diese Provinzen dem deutschen Reiche 
verloren gingen.” 

3. “Elsass und Lothringen und ihre 
Wiedergewinnung fiir Deutschland.” 

These works are intrinsically valuable, 
and are the more significant as coming from 
the pens of three of the most distinguished 
names in German literature. Pursuing dif- 
ferent systems, and presenting them in dif- 
ferent styles, these writers yet all aim at 
one object, and they all argue for the reten- 
tion by Germany of the conquered French 
provinces. From stout old Wolfgang Men- 
zel, who leads off with “Ours they are and 
must remain,” this was of course to be ex- 
pected. Nothing else could in the nature 
of things be looked for from the friend 
of the elder Jahn; from a veteran of the 
liberation war of Germany ; from a man of 
such enthusiastic patriotism as to be classed 
by the Germans themselves as a Deutsch- 
thiimler ; from the lifelong enemy of French 
influence, French manners, and French 
fashions—a Fransosenfresser in short—a de- 
vourer of Frenchmen. 

Just here an episode, 

Some years ago the writer of this article, 
during an interesting interview with Wolf- 
gang Menzel, at his own house in Stuttgard, 
heard from him a highly characteristic out- 
burst of this anti-Gallican feeling. ‘The 
conversation had turned on the two rev- 
olutions—American and French—and Men- 
zel, in contrasting them, drew attention to 
an American engraving of the Signing of 
the Declaration of Independence which 
hung on the wall. “ Look at these men,” 
he said. “Notice the sober dignity, the 
calm resolution in the countenances and 
attitudes of all of them. ‘There is no va- 
poring, no threats, ao stilted declamation, 
and, above all, no theatrical gesture. Every- 
thing there is deliberate, resolute, noble. 
Now suppose for a moment that an equal 
number of Frenchmen had assembled for a 
like purpose. What would you have be- 
held? Confusion, excitement, passionate 
oratory. Some would have been striding 
up and down, some mounted on chairs or 
tables. All would have been in motion, 
gesticulating, crying, singing, or embracing 
each other, and this with the most'theatrical 
gesture and attitude, all aiming at melo- 
dramatic or pictorial effect.” And in this 
strain he continued for some minutes. 

American students of German literature 
may obtain a very fair estimate of Wolf- 
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gang Menzel’s literary ability from his “ His- 
tory of German Literature,” a really valua- 
ble work, of which we have an admirable 
English translation by Professor Felton 
(Boston: Hilliard, Gray & Co., 1840). 

The second work.on Alsace and Lor- 
raine is by Adolf Schmidt, who treats the 
subject from the scientific-historical point 
of view. 

The third is by Adolf Wagner, who does 
not dwell on the historical question, but 
lays more stress upon the question of na- 
tionality, language, and social customs, 

Some cighteen months ago, Adolf Ebe- 
ling produced his “ New Pictures of Mod- 
ern Paris” (Neue Bilder aus dem modernen 
Paris), a work in two volumes, full of life- 
like sketches of what was then most nota- 
ble in Paris—the Imperial family, literature, 
amusements, bourgeois life, theatres, aris- 
tocratic scandal, and all that made up the 
peculiar attractions and characteristics of 
the social Second Empire. The destruc- 
tion of all this life and activity by the war 
appears to have drawn fresh attention to 
Herr Ebeling’s “ Pictures,” as the repre- 
sentation of a bright and pleasure-secking 
capital which—so most probably think our 
German friends—has been—//ium fiait—but 
never again will be. Our German author 
appears to have caught something of the 
light hand of the French feuilletoniste, and 
gives us racy and lively sketches of what is 
(or was) most likely to strike the eye of a 
stranger in Paris. It abounds in anecdotes 
of bourgeois, aristocrat, Emperor, and 
Empress, and is one of the most pleasantly 
chatty books of the season. 

A German writer of high standing— 
Adolf Lann—has complimented America 
and American literature by an eloquent 
tribute to the literary reputation and the 
personal character of Washington Irving 
(“ Washington Irving, Ein Lebens- und 
Charakterbild”). In his preface the au- 
thor speaks of Irving as a leader in the 
path of tasteful and attractive treatment of 
history, and the founder of an epoch in the 
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history ef American literature, inasmuch 
as we may with his advent date the com- 
mencement of an American school of his- 
tory whose most distinguished names may 
now bear comparison with those of the 
best European historians. But, adds our 
author, it is less the distinguished historian 
and writer than the charming and pecu- 
liarly attractive personality of Washington 
Irving as a man which now demands our 
attention. 

“We have here in Germany a very su- 
perficial idea of the long, active, and event- 
ful life of Washington Irving—a life pos- 
sessed of much more interest and incidents 
than the lives of the great majority of au- 
thors. In his personal experience and 
movements we find reflected the striking 
events of both hemispheres, and, still more, 
a view of the mental and literary movement 
in America. Although the life of Wash- 
ington Irving was, in the fullest sense of 
the term, the life of an author, he, never- 
theless, in the course of his extensive travel, 
came in contact more or less intimateiy with 
the most important and influential charac- 
ters of the period. Extraordinarily gifted 
with acute power of perception, he was a 
close and correct observer, and had the 
enviable faculty, through his amiable 
disposition and conciliatory manners, of 
finding himself everywhere at home, and 
with the warmest reception from  stran- 
gers.” 

“The more admirable aspects of his 
character,” continues Herr Lann, “are spe- 
cially displayed in his letters, written in the 
course of his travels, from all parts of the 
world ; and I find it a duty, in strict justice, 
to abandon any fruitless attempt properly to 
represent him in this respect otherwise 
than by allowing his own letters to speak 
for him.” 

The author of course makes free use of 
Irving’s letters, as edited by Peter Irving, 
of his works, of “ Irvingiana,” published in 
New York in 1860, and other American 
publications, 
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By MARK TWAIN. 


THE COMING MAN. 

GENERAL Dew ap G, LoVEL, minister to 
Hong- Wo, has resigned and returned to this 
country. His successor will not be ap- 
pointed at present. Some of General Lov- 
el’s friends are nominating him for the va- 
cant English mission. [/éem in all the pa- 
pers.) 

What a jar it gave me! For as I ama 
true man, I thought it meant my old fellow- 
soldier in the Nevada militia, General Dun- 
lap G. Lovel. And so_I read it again, and 
again, and once more, and repeatedly—and 
with ever augmenting astonishment. But 
at last I grew calmer and began to scruti- 
nize the “internal evidences *’ of this item. 

hey were equal—part for, and part against 
my Lovel. For instance, my Lovel, who 
always thought gunpowder tea was made 
from ordinary gunpowder boiled instead of 
burned (and will still think so until he sees 
this paragraph), is guileless enough to go 
on wearing a military title gained as Briga- 
dier in a militia which never saw service 
even in a Fourth of July procession, and 
consider it a distinction far from ridiculous, 
Consequently this general is as likely to be 
But then the re- 


my general as another’s. 
maining point of evidence is against us— 
namely, that this Minister Lovel has re- 
|. So it is not my Lovel after all. 
For my Lovel would not have resigned. 
No; my Lovel is a man who can always 
be relied upon—a man who would be faith- 
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ful to the death. If intrusted with an office, 
he would cling to that office until it was 
abolished. Iam acquainted with my Lovel. 

The distinct evidence is against my Lovel, 
and yet that lifting of a serene, unblinking 

-gaze aloft to the awful sublimity of St. 
James's, from the remote insignificance of 
the U. S. embassage to Hong-Wo, with its 
candle-box for an official desk, and boiled 
beans three times a day for subsistence, and 
peanuts on Sunday for grandeur, is so pre- 
cisely like my Lovel! 

But with sorrow I own that this General 
Lovel is Dewlap G., while mine is only Dun- 
lap G. Consequently they are not the same 
—far from it. Yet it is possible that a kind 
word from me may attract attention and 
sympathy to my poor Lovel, and thus help 


a deserving man to fortune. 
on. 

General P. Edward O’Connor has done 
the highest and faithfullest and best military 
service in Mormondom, that ever has been 
rendered there for our country. For about 
seven years or such a matter he has made 
both Brigham and the Indians reasonably 
civil and polite. Well——. However, I see 
by the papers that General O’Connor has 
not been appointed Governor of Utah, as 
the Pacific coast desired. I cannot think 
how I came to wander off to General 
O’Connor, for he has nothing whatever to 
do with my General Lovel. Therefore I 
will drop him and not digress again. I now 
resume, 

When the nation rose, years ago, Dunlap 
G. Lovel of Virginia, Nevada (Territory), 
flew to arms and was created a Brigadier-Gen- 
eral of the territorial militia ; and with his 
hand on his heart he swore an oath that he 
never would budge from his post till the 
enemy came. Colonel O’Connor flew to 
arms and put down the Indians and the 
Mormons, and eft them down for years— 
and fought his gallant way up through bul- 
lets and blood to his brigadier-generalship. 
Bat this is not a biography of General 
O’Connor. Hang General O’Connor! It 
is General Lovel I desire to speak of. 

General Lovel—how imposing he looked 
in his uniform! He was a very exceedingly 
microscopic operator in wild-cat silver-min- 
ing stocks, and so he could not wear it 
every day ; but then he was always ready 
when a fireman was to be buried or a rela- 
tive hung. And he did look really beauti- 
ful, any of the old citizens will say that. It 
was a fine sight when all the militia turned 
out at once. The territorial population 
was some 20,000 then, and the Territorial 
militia numbered 139 persons, including 
regimental officers, three major and eleven 
brigadier-generals, General Lovel was the 
eleventh. 

I cannot now call to mind distinctly the 
several engagements General Lovel was in, 
but I remember the following, on zccount 
of their peculiar prominence : 

When Thompson Billings the desperado 
was captured, Lovel’s brigade guarded the 


So let me go 
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front door of the jail that night. It was well 
for Billings that he left by the back door ; 
for it was always thought that if he had 
come out the front way he would have been 
shot. 

At the great Sanitary Ball in Carson City, 
General Lovel was present in his uniform. 

When the Legislature met in 1863, Gen- 
eral Lovel and brigade were promptly on 
duty, either to do honor to them or protect 
the public, I have forgotten which. 

He was present in his uniform with his 
men, to guard the exit of the Legislature of 
1862, and let the members retire in peace 
with the surplus steel pens and stationery. 
This was the Legislature that confirmed his 
appointment as Brigadier-General. It also 
elected as enrolling clerk of its House of 
Representatives a militia chieftain by the 
name of Captain G. Murphy, who could not 
write. ‘This was a misunderstanding, how- 
ever, rather than a blunder, for the Legisla- 
ture of 1862 did not know it was necessary 
he should know how to write. 

When the Governor delivered his fare- 
well address, General Lovel and brigade 
were there, and never gave way an inch till 
it was done. 

General Lovel was in several other engage- 
ments, but I cannot call them to mind now. 

By-and-by the people began to feel that 
General Lovel’s military services ought to 
be rewarded. So some one suggested that 
he run as an independent candidate for U. 
S. Senator (for Nevada was become a new- 
fledged State by this time). Modest as this 
old soldier was, backward as he was, natu- 
rally diffident as he was, he said he would 
doit, and hedid. It was commonly reported 
and steadfastly believed by everybody that 
he spent the bulk of his fortune, which was 
fifteen or twenty thousand dollars, in “ put- 
ting up” a legislative delegation from Vir- 
ginia City which should fight under his 
Senatorial banner, AND YET THAT MAN 
WAS NOT ELECTED. I not only state it, but 
I swear to it. Why, unless my memory has 
gone entirely crazy, that polluted Legislature 
never even mentioned his name ! 

What was an old public servant to do af- 
ter such treatment? Shake the dust from 
his sandals and leave the State to its self- 
invited decay and ruin. That was the 
course to pursue, and that was the one he 
did pursue. He knew a land where worth 
is always recognized, a city where the na- 
tion’s faithful vassal cannot know the cold 
hand of neglect-—WaASHINGTON. He went 
there in Andrew Johnson’s time. He 
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probably got Captain John Nye to use his 
“influence ”’ for him—ha! ha! 

What do we behold a grateful nation in- 
stantly do? We see it send General O’Con- 
nor—no, I mean General Lovel—to repre- 
sent us as resident minister at oriental 
Hong-Wo! 

No, no, no—I have got it ail wrong 
again. It is not my Dun-lap, but some- 
body’s Dew-lap that was sent. 

But might it not—no, it cannot be and és 
not my Lovel whose “friends”’ are point- 
ing him towards august St. James’s. The 
first syllable of the name is so different. 
But my Lovel would do very well indeed 
for that place. I am aware that he knows 
no French, and is not certain of his English, 
But then our foreign represenatives seldom 
know the “language of diplomacy’’ any- 
how. I do not know that he has any edu- 
cation to speak of—am confident he has 
not—but cannot a man learn? I am not 
even certain that he knows enough to come 
in when it rains, but I say it again, and re- 
peat and reiterate it, cannot a man /earn? 
We need a person at such a lordly court as 
the British who is well-bred and gentleman- 
ly in his appearance and address, a man ac- 
customed to the dignities and proprieties of 
the highest and best society. There is not a 
barkeeper, a desperado, an editor, or an In- 
dian in Nevada but will speak in terms of 
respect of Dun-lap G. Lovel, and say that 
he always worthily bore himself among the 
very cream of society in that critical and 
exacting community. We want no mere 
unconsidered “Mr,’’ at the Court of St 
James’s ; we want a person with a title to his 
name—a General, nothing less. My General 
would answer, He could tell those old 
field-marshals from India and Abyssinia 
something about soldier-life which would 
be new to them, perhaps. But above all, 
we want a great-brained, profound, diplo- 
matic genius at the Court of St, James’s— 
a man surcharged with experience likewise. 
Now if this deep, this bottomless Hong- 
Wooian diplomat were only Dun-lap G. 
Lovel—but no, it is Dew-lap. But my 
General would be a great card for us in 
England, and I wish we could have him, 
Contemplate him in Motley’s place. Think 
of my dainty Lilliputian standing in Brob- 
dingnag Motley’s shoes, and peeping out 
smartly over the instep at the Great Powers. 
It would be a thing to bless and honor a 
heedful Providence for—this consummation, 

Who are the “friends ’’ who desire the 
appointment of that other Lovel, I wonder! 
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If that Lovel were my Lovel, I should think 
the term “friends’’ referred to “ Captain” 
John Nye, of the lobby, Washington, aman 
whom I love to call “the Wheels of Gov- 
ernment,”’ because if you could see him 
backing members up into corners by the 
button-hole, and “influencing’’? them in 
favor of this, that, and the other Lovel 
whom the back settlements have cast up un- 
digested, you would believe as I do, that our 
Government could not proceed without him, 

But sorrow to me, this Lovel is Dew-lap, 
and mine is totally another man—Dun-lap. 
Let it go. I care not. And yet my heart 
knows I would worship that President who 
should show my fading eyes and failing life 
the spectacle of ‘General’? Dun-lap G. 
Lovel Envoy Extraordinary and Minister 
Plenipotentiary to the Court of St. James’s, 
and “Captain’’ John Nye, of the lobby, 
Washington, Secretary of Legation. I 
would be content to die then—entirely con- 
tent. And so with loving zeal I add my 
name to the list of ‘General Lovel’s 
friends ’’ who are “ nominating him for the 
vacant English mission.”’ 


A BOOK REVIEW. 
BY R. B. W. 
IN his preface to this highly interesting 
volume* Professor Huxley says : 


To the historiographer the most interesting peri- 
od of research is that where history proper loses itself 
in the vague mist of mythologic shadow. ‘The child- 
hood of nations has always been a favorite subject of 
investigation. ‘To separate the type from the fact; 
the symbol from the thing symbolized ; the ideal from 
the real; to regroup the disintegrated fragments, and 
from the materials thus gathered to construct a firm 
and trustworthy superstructure on which the mind 
may rest in tranquil confidence; this has ever been 
and ever will be one of the most fascinating pursuits 
to which the cultured intellect can be devoted. If 

“then we seek the childhood of nations asa favored 
field for philosophic speculation, may we not with 
equal propriety turn to the semper-existent nation of 
children, seek out the origin of their traditions, trace 
the development of their customs, and interpret by 
the light of history and reason their orally transmitted 
lore? Herein is a new field for speculative researc’. 
Hence may be derived results the most far-reaching 
prescience could not forecast ; and even childhood’s 
games may thus attain an eminence in the realms of 
thought undreamt of by purblind metaphysicians of 
the dormant ages ! 


This extract shows sufficiently the spirit 
in which the author of “ Vestiges of the Cre- 


* “ An Inquiry into the Origin, Development, and 
Transmission of the Games of Childhood, in all Aces 
and of every Nation, with Notes, Critical, Analytical, 
ard Historical.” By Thomas Henry Huxley, LL. 
D., F. R. S. Author's edition. New York: Shelton 
& Brothers. 1 vol. ramo., pp. 498 
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ation’’ has undertaken a work which, to 
many, might seem scarcely worthy the time 
and labor evidently bestowed upon it, and 
the high position in the scientific world its 
author enjoys.* Following out the idea of 
similarity between the childhood of nations 
and the nationality of childhood, Professor 
Huxley says, p. 76: 


Disraeli, in his ‘‘ Amenities of Literature,” has 
shown conclusively that the religion of Druidism was 
one only possible to a people not yet emerged froma 
state of mental childhood. The British Druids con- 
stituted a sacred and secret society, religious, peliti- 
cal, literary, and military. In the rude mechanism 
of society in a state of pupillage, the first elements of 
government, however puerile, were the levers to lift 
and sustain the barbaric mind. Invested with all 
privileges and immunities, amid that transcient om- 
nipoteace which man, in his first feeble condition, can 
confer, the wild children of society crouched together 
before those illusions which superstition so easily 
forges. Whatever was taught was forbidden to be 
written, and not only their doctrines and thetr sci- 
ences were veiled in sacred obscurity, but the laws 
which they made and the traditions of their mytholo- 
gy were oral. The Druids were the common fathers 
ot the British youth, for they were their sole educa- 
tors, and, for the most part, progenitors. Could the 
parallel be more exact? 

Descending from the general to the par- 
ticular consideration of his subject, Profes- 
sor Huxley traces objectively the origin of 
many of the childish games known in this 
country, such as marbles, ring-taw, leap- 
frog, etc., and others which have been prac- 
tised from time immemorial by the youth of 
every clime andage. Speaking of the game 
of oats, peas,-beans, and barley, oh, which is 
found to have originated in a mystic sym- 
bolism similar in some respects to the 
dances of the so-called Shakers of to-day, he 
says : 

The allegory c astantly presented in the religious 
chants of the Aryans reveals a freshness which ren- 
ders their interpretation easy. It is sufficient to read 
the Rig-veda to be convinced that naturalism—that is 
to say, the study of physical natere—corstituted the 
foundation of the worship of those pastoral peoples 
who then occupied the Punjaub, and later emigrated 
to the northerly plains of Hindoostan. It is the 4i- 
rect product of that poetical and anthropomorphic 
spirit which personifies all objects, all phenomena, 
and is the unvarying form imagination takes at its 
awakening. 

The lengthy extracts already made render 
it impossible even to allude to many of the 
most entertaining topics of this exhaustive 
work ; but one of the most curious of the 
traditions exhumed from the buried records 
of the past is that which relates to the game 

* It is to be regretted that unfortunate domestic re- 
lations should ever affect the social status of a grtat 
and learned writer ; but this affords no just ground for 
disputing the logical results of the inductive system. 
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of hop Scotch. The Professor traces clear- 
ly the practice of this pastime as far back as 
the invention of the morris and broadsword 
dances of the Scottish clansmen in the ear- 
ly part of the eleventh century, and sug- 
gests, rather than positively ascribes, its or- 
igin to the boyish imitation of their parents’ 
warlike sports, by the youthful Bruces and 
Douglasses of the period. He gives, how- 
ever, for what it is worth, a quaint tradition 
which carries the origin of this game back 
almost to the garden of Eden—back, in fact, 
to Cain and Abel in person. . . . . 

[To economize space, I leave out the tra- 
dition, and also the arguments which the re- 
viewer offers in support of its claims to prob- 
ability —EDIroR MEMORANDA. ] 

There is a superficial objection which may 
be made to the reception of this theory of 
the origin of hop Scotch, and it is obvious. 
To have used these words, Cain and Abel 
must have spoken English. Granted. But 
the explanation is really very simple. Adam 
was an Aryan,* and, necessarily, Cain and 
Abel were Aryans also. Now the roots of 
all languages are found in the Aryan and 
Semitic tongues. Professor Huxley gives 
numerous instances (most of which are well 
known to philologists) of radical identity be- 
tween words in use in several of the modern 
languages at the present day and those of 
the most primitive nations of the globe. 
The reader familiar with the Semitic lan- 
guages will have no difficulty in following 
the author in his philological demonstration 
of the innate possibility that Cain and Abel 
may have given this name to this game— 
that is, that the sound and the idea intended 
were the same, although it is unnecessary to 
say the spelling may have differed. But 
this is a minor point. 
demonstration, however, is to be found in the 
algebraic formula by which Professor Hux- 
ley proves a similar conclusion. It shall be 
our final extract, but we cannot refrain from 
giving it entire, in the Professor’s own 
words : 

Representing the two known qualities Cain and 
Abel by the letters C and A, we proceed as fol- 
lows: Let x=the language used by Cain, and x, the 
language used by Abel. Also, let y=the language 
sot used by Cain, and y, the language sof used by 
Abel. Then 
l=x+y, or all the language used by Cain, and 
l=x+y, or all the language used by Abel. 


* The Hebrews, it will be remembered, do not ap- 
pear among the brotherhood of nations until the 
Abrahamic era. In th’'s respect the Mosaic cosmog- 
ony is fully sustained by Sanscrit writers as well as by 
the Chinese philosopher Confucius, who flourished 
346 years B. C. 
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The time is assumed to be that at which the game 
was at its height. 
Then, p+p, being the respective probabilities that 
any particular words were used, we have: 
Cpx+cpy=cl; and 
Ap,x, +ap.y,=al. 
Adding the two equations: 
Cpx + ap,x, + cpy +ap,y, =cl +al. 
Cpx + ap,x,=cl +al=cpy=ap,y 
But since y=o, we may omit the quantities contain- 
ing that symbol, and 
Cpx + ap,x,=cl +al, or 
Cpx=cl and 
cl 


Apx,=al, 
al, But, 
Ax, 
p 
p==1 when x words are considered, and 
p,==1 when x, wonds are considered. Therefore, add- 
ing the two equations again, we have 
Cx +ax,=cl +al. 

Thus proving that Cain used x words and Abel 
used x, words. Q. E. D. 

Enough has been given, we think, to 
arouse the interest of our readers in this, all 
things considered, remarkable book. It is 
enough to say in conclusion that the patient 
research and philosophical deductions of the 
student and the thinker have here unearthed 
for the instruction and amusement of the 
present age, a wealth of quaint and curious 
information which has long lain buried in 
oblivion, or existed only among the ava of 
that pigmy nation which exists among us 
and around us, but which, until Professor 
Huxley became its historian and interpreter, 
was not of us. 

[I wish to state that this review came to me from 
some Philadelphia person entirely unknown to me ; 
but as I could make neither head nor tail of the thing, 
I thought it must be good, and therefore have pub- 
lished it. I have heard of Professor Huxley before, 
and knew that he was the author of Watts’s hymns, 
but I did not know before that he wrote “ Vestiges of 
Creation.’’ However, let it pass—I suppose he did, 
since it is so stated. Ihave not yet seen his new 
work about children, and moreover, I do not want to, 
for all this reviewer thinks so much of it. Mr. Hux- 
ley is too handy with his slate-pencil to suit me.— 
EpiTor MEMORANDA.) 


THE TONE-IMPARTING COMMITTEE. 

WHEN I get old and ponderously respect- 
able, only one thing will be able to make 
me truly happy, and that will be to be put 
on the Venerable Tone-Imparting Commit- 
tee of the city of New York, and have noth- 
ing to do but sit on the platform, solemn 
and imposing, along with Peter Cooper, 
Horace Greeley, etc., etc., and shed momen- 
tary fame at second hand on obscure lec- 
turers, draw public attention to Icctures 
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which would otherwise clack eloquently to 
sounding emptiness, and subdue audiences 
into respectful hearing of all sorts of unpop- 
ular and outlandish dogmas and isms, That 
is what I desire for the cheer and gratifica- 
tion of my gray hairs, Let me but sit up 
there with those fine relics of the Old Red 
Sandstone Period and give Tone to an in- 
tellectual entertainment twice a week, and 
be so reported, and my happiness will be 
complete. Those men have been my envy 
for a long, long time. And no memories of 
my life are so pleasant as my reminiscence, 
of their long and honorable career in the 
‘Tone-imparting service. I can recollect the 
first time I ever saw them on the platforms 
just as well as I can remember the events 
of yesterday. Horace Greeley sat on the 
right, Peter Cooper on the left, and Thomas 
Jefferson, Red Jacket, Benjamin Franklin, 
and John Hancock sat between thera, This 
was on the 22d of December, 1799, on the 
occasion of the state funeral of George 
Washington in New York. It was a great 
‘day, that—a great day, and a very, very sad 
one. I remember that Broadway was one 
mass of black crape from Castle Garden 
nearly up to where the City Hall now 
stands. The next time I saw these gentle- 
men officiate was ata ball given for the pur- 
pose of procuring money and medicines for 
the sick and wounded soldiers and sailors, 
Ilorace Greeley occupied one side of the 
platform’on which the musicians were ex- 
alted, and Peter Cooper the other. There 
were other Tone-imparters attendant upon 
the two chiefs, but I Have forgetten their 
names now. Horace Grecley, gray-haired 
and beaming, was in sailor costume—white 
duck pants, blue shirt, open at the breast, 
large neckerchief, loose as an ox-bow, and 
tied with a jaunty sailor knot, broad turn- 
over collar with star in the corner, shiny 
black little tarpaulin hat roosting daintily 
far back on head, and flying two gallant 
long ribbons. Slippers on ample feet, 
round spectacles on benignant nose, and 
pitchfork in hand, completed Mr. Greeley, 
and made him, in my boyish admiration, 
every inch a sailor, and worthy to be the 
honored great-grandfather of the Neptune 
he was so ingeniously representing. I shall 
never forget him. Mr. Cooper was dressed 
as a general of militia, and was dismally and 
o pressively warlike. I neglected to re- 
mark, in the proper place, that the soldiers 
and sailors in whose aid the ball was given 
had just been sent in from Boston—this was 
during the war of 1812. At the grand na- 
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tional reception of Lafayette, in 1824, 
Horace Greeley sat on the right and Peter 
Cooper on the left. The other Tone-im- 
parters of that day are sleeping the sleep of 
the just now. I was in the audience when 
Ilorace Greeley, Peter Cooper, and other 
chief citizens imparted tone to the great 
meetings in favor of French liberty, in 1848. 
Then I never saw them any more until here 
lately; but now that I am living tolerably 
near the city, I run down every time I sce it 
announced that “Horace Greeley, Peter 
Cooper, and several other distinguished cit- 
izens will occupy seats on the platform ;”’ 
and next morning, when I read in the first 
paragraph of the phonographic report that 
“ Horace Greeley, Peter Cooper, and sever- 
al other distinguished citizens occupied seats 
on the platform,”’ I say to myself, “ Thank 
God, I was present.’? Thus I have been en- 
abled to see these substantial old friends of 
mine sit on the platform and give tone to lec- 
tures on anatomy, and lectures on agri- 
culture, and lectures on_ stirpiculture, 
and lectures on astronomy, on chem- 
istry, on miscegenation, on “Is Man De- 
scended from the Kangaroo ?’’ on veteri- 
nary matters, on all kinds of religion, and 
several kinds of politics; and have seen 
them give tone and grandeur to the Four- 
legged Girl, the Siamese Twins, the Great 
Egyptian Sword Swallower, and the Old 
Original Jacobs. Whenever somebody is 
to lecture on a subject not of general inter- 
est, I know that my venerated Remains of 
the Old Red Sandstone Period will be on 
the platform ; whenever a lecturer is to ap- 
pear whom nobody has heard of before, nor 
will be likely to seek to see, I know that 
the real benevolence of my old friends will 
be taken advantage of, and that they 
will be on the platform (and in the 
bills) as an advertisement; and when- 
ever any new and obnoxious deviltry 
in philosophy, morals, or politics is to , 
be sprung upon the people, I know per- 
fectly well that these intrepid old heroes 
will be on that platform too, in the interest 
of full and free discussion, and to crush 
down all narrower and less generous souls 
with the solid dead weight of their awful 
respectability. And let us all remember 
that while these inveterate and imperishable 
presiders (if you please) appear on the plat- 
form every night in the year as regularly as 
the volunteered piano from Steinway’s or 
Chickering’s, and have bolstered up and giv- 
en tone to a deal of questionable merit and 
obscure emptiness in their time, they have 
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also diversified this inconsequential service 
by occasional powerful uplifting and uphold- 
ing of great progressive ideas which smaller 
men feared to meddle with or countenance. 


THE DANGER OF LYING IN BED. 

THE man in the ticket office said : 

* Have an accident insurance ticket, also?” 

““No,’’ I said, after studying the matter 
over alittle. ‘“‘ No, I believe not; Iam going 
to be travelling by rail all day to-day. How- 
ever, to-morrow I don’t travel. Give me 
one for to-morrow.” 

The man looked puzzled. He said: 

“ But it is for accident insurance, and if 
you are going to travel by rail fe 

“If I am going to travel by rail, I shan’t 
need it. Lying at home in bed is the thing 
7am afraid of.” 

Thad been looking intothis matter. Last 
year I travelled twenty thousand miles, al- 
most entirely by rail; the year before, I 
‘ravelled over twenty-five thousand miles, 
ha!f by sea and half by rail ; and the year be- 
fore that I travelled in the neighborhood of 
ten thousand miles, exclusively by rail. I sup- 
pose if I put in all the little odd journeys 
here and there, I may say I have travelled 
sixty thousand miles during the three years 
Ihave mentioned. And never an accident. 


For a good while I said to myself every 


morning : “ Now I have escaped thus far, 
and so the chances are just that much in- 
creased that I shall catch it this time. I 
will be shrewd, and buy an accident ticket.” 
And to a dead moral certainty I drew a 
blank, and went to bed that night without a 
joint started or a bone splintered. I got 
tired of that sort of daily bother, and fell to 
buying accident tickets that were good for a 
month. I said to myself, “ A man can’t buy 
thirty blanks in one bundle.” 

But I was mistaken. There was never a 
prize in the lot, I could read of railway 
accidents every day—the newspaper atmos- 
phere was foggy with them; but somehow 
they never came my way. I found I had 
spent a good deal of money in the accident 
business, and had nothing to show for it. 
My suspicions were aroused, and I began 
to hunt around for somebody that had won 
in this lottery. I found plenty of people 
who had invested, but not an individual that 
had ever had an accident or made a cent. 
I stopped buying accident tickets and went 
to ciphering. The result was astounding. 
THE PERU. LAY NOT IN TRAVELLING, BUT 
tN STAYING AT HOME, 

I hunted up statistics, and was amazed to 
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find that after all the glaring newspaper 
headings concerning railroad disasters, less 
than ‘three hundred people had really lost 
their lives by those disasters in the preced- 
ing twelve months. The Erie road was set 
down as the most murderous in the list. It 
had killed forty-six—or twenty-six, I do not 
exactly remember which, but I know the 
number was double that of any other road. 
But the fact straightway suggested itself that 
the Erie was an immensely long road, and 
did more business than any other line in the 
country; so the double number of killed 
ceased to be matter for surprise. 

By further figuring, it appeared that be- 
tween New York and Rochester the Erie 
ran eight passenger trains each way every 
day—sixteen altogether ; and carried a daily 
average of 6,000 persons, That is about a 
million in six months—the population of 
New York city. Well, the Erie kills from 
thirteen to twenty-three persons out of i¢s 
million in six months; and in the same 
time 13,000 of New York’s million die in 
their beds! My flesh crept, my hair stood 
on end. “This is appalling!’’ I said. 
“The danger isn’t in travelling by rail, but 
in trusting to those deadly beds. I will 
never sleep in a bed again.” 

I had figured on considerably less than 
one-half the length of the Erie road. It 
was plain that the entire road must trans- 
port at least eleven or twelve thousand peo- 
ple every day. There are many short roads 
running out of Boston that do fully half as 
much; a great many such roads. There 
are many roads scattered about the Union 
that do a prodigious passenger business, 
Therefore it was fair to presume that an 
average of 2,500 passengers a day for each 
road in the country would be about correct. 
There are 846 railway lines in our country, 
and 846 times 2,500 are 2,115,000. So the 
railways of America move more than two 
millions of people every day; six hundred 
and fifty millions of people a year, without 
counting the Sundays, They do that, too— 
there is no question about it; though where 
they get the raw material is clear beyond 
the jurisdiction of my arithmetic ; for I have 
hurted the census through and through, and 
I find that there are not that many people 
in the United States, by a matter of six hun- 
dred and ten millions at the very least. 
They must use some of the same people 
over again, likely. 

San Francisco is one-eighth as populous 
as New York; there are 60 deaths a week 
in the former and 500 a week in the latter— 
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if they have luck. That is 3,120 deaths a 
year in San Francisco, and eight times as 
many in New York—say about 25,000 or 
26,000. The health of the two places is the 
same. So we will let it stand as a fair pre- 
sumption that this will hold good all over 
the country, and that consequently 25,000 
out of every million of people we have must 
die every year. That amounts to one- 
fortieth of our total population. One mil- 
lion of us, then, die annually. Out of this 
million tea or twelve thousand are stabbed, 
shot, drowned, hanged, poisoned, or meet 
a similarly violent death in some other pop- 
ular way, such as perishing by kerosene 
lamp and hoop-skirt confiagrations, getting 
buried in coal mines, falling off housetops, 
breaking through church or lecture-room 
floors, taking patent medicines, or commit- 
ting suicide in other forms. The Erie railroad 
kills from 23 to 46; the other 845 railroads 
kill an average of one-third of a man each; 
and the rest of that million, amounting in 
the aggregate to the appalling figure of nine 
hundred and eighty-seven thousand six hun- 
dred and thirty-one corpses, die naturally 
in their beds ! 

You will excuse me from taking any more 
chances on those beds. The railroads are 
good enough for me. 

And my advice to all people is, Don’t 
stay at home any more than you can help; 
but when you have gof to stay at home a 
while, buy a package of those insurance 
tickets and sit up nights. You cannot be 
too cautious. 

[One can see now why I answered that 
ticket agent in the manner recorded at the 
top of this sketch.] 

The moral of this composition is, that 
thoughtless people grumble more than is 
fair about railroad management in the 
United States. When consider that 
every day and night of the year full fourteen 
thousand railway trains of various kinds, 
freighted with life and armed with death, go 
thundering over the land, the marvel is, ot 
that they kill three hundred human beings 
in a twelvemonth, but that they do not kill 
three hundred times three hundred ! 


we 


ONE OF MANKIND'S BORES. 

I suppose that if there is one thing in the 
world more hateful than another to all of 
us, itis to have to write a letter. A pri- 
vate letter especially. And business let- 
ters, to my thinking, are very little pleas- 
anter. Nearly all the enjoyment is taken 
out of every letter [ get by the reflection 
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that it must be answered. And I do so 
dread the affliction of writing those answers, 
that often my first and gladdest impulse is 
to bura my mail before it is opened. For 
ten years I never felt that sort of dread at 
all, because I was moving about constantly, 
from city to city, from State to State, and 
from country to country, and so I could 
leave all letters unanswered if I chose, and 
the writers of them would naturally suppose 
that I had changed my post-office and 
missed receiving my correspondence. But 
I am “cornered”? now. I cannot use 
that form of deception any more. I am 
anchored, and letters of all kinds come 
straight to me with deadly precision. 

They are letters of all sorts and descrip- 
tions, and they treat of everything. I gen- 
erally read them at breakfast, and right 
often they kill a day’s work by diverting 
my thoughts and fancies into some new 
channel, thus breaking up and making con- 
fusion of the programme of scribbling I 
had arranged for my working hours. After 
breakfast I clear for action, and for an hour 
try hard to write ; but there is no getting 
back into the old train of thought after such 
an interruption, and so at last I give it up 
and put off further effort till next day. One 
would suppose that I would now answer 
those letters and get them out of the way ; 
and I suppose one of those model young 
men we read about, who enter New York 
barefoot and live to become insolent million- 
aires, would be sure to do that; but I don’t, 
I never shall be a millionaire, and so I dis- 
dain. to copy the ways of those men. I did 
not start right. I made a fatal mistake to 
begin with, and entered New York with 
boots on and above forty cents in my pocket. 
With such an unpropitious beginning, any 
efforts of mine to acquire great wealth would 
be frowned upon as illegitimate, and I 
should be ruthlessly put down as an impos- 
tor. Andso, as I said before, I decline to fol- 
Jow the lead of those chrysalis Creesuses and 
answer my correspondents with commercial 
promptness. I stop work for the day, and 
leave the new letters stacked up along with 
those that came the day before, and the day 
before that, and the day before that, and so 
on. And by-and-by the pile grows so large 
that it begins to distress me, and then I at- 
tack it and give full five and sometimes six 
hours to the assault. And how many of the 
letters do I answer in that time? Never 
more than nine; usually only five or six. 
The correspondence clerk in a great mer- 
cantile house would answer a hundred in 
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that many hours. But a man who has 
spent years in writing for the press cannot 
reasonably be expected to have such facility 
with a pen. From old habit he gets to 
thinking and thinking, patiently puzzling for 
minutes together over the proper turning of 
a sentence in an answer to some unimpor- 
tant private letter, and so the precious time 
slips away, 

It comes natural to me in these latter 
years to do all manner of composition la- 
boriously and ploddingly, private letters in- 
cluded. Consequently, I do fervently hate 
letter-writing, and so do all the newspaper 
and magazine men I am acquainted with. 

The above remarks are by way of expla- 
nation and apology to parties who have 
written me about various matters, and whose 
letters I have neglected to answer. I tried 
in good faith to answer them—tried every 
now and then, and always succeeded in 
clearing off several, but always as surely 
left the majority of those received each 
week to lie over till the next. The result 
was always the same, to wit: the unan- 
swered letters would shortly begin to have 
a reproachful look about them, next an up- 
braiding look, and by-and-by an aggressive 
and insolent aspect ; and when it came to 
that, I always opened the stove door and 
made an example of them. The return of 
cheerfulness and the flight of every feeling 
of distress on account of neglected duty, 
was immediate and thorough. 

I did not answer the letter of the Wis- 
consin gentleman, who inquired whether 
imported brads were better than domestic 
ones, because I did not know what brads 
were, and did not choose to “let on’’ toa 
stranger. I thought it would have looked 
much better in him, anyhow, to have asked 
somebody who he knew was in the habit of 
eating brads, or wearing them, whichever is 
the proper way of utilizing them. 

I did manage to answer the little Ken- 
tucky boy who wished to send me his wild- 
cat. I thanked him very kindly and cordial- 
ly for his donation, and said I was very fond 
of cats of all descriptions, and told him to 
do like the little Indiana boy, and forward it 
to Rev. Mr. Beecher, and I would call and 
get it some time. I could not bear to check 
the warm young tide of his generosity, and 
yet I had no (immediate) use for the insect 
myself. 

I did not answer the young man who 
wrote me from Tennessee, inquiring “ how 
to become a good reporter and acceptable 
journalist,”’ chiefly because if one marks 
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out the nice easy method which he knows 
these kind of inquirers have in their mind’s 
eye, they straightway begin to afflict him 
with semi-weekly specimens of what they 
can do, under the thin disguise of a friendly 
correspondence ; and if he marks out the 
unromantic and unattractive method which 
he believes in his heart to be the absolutely 
necessary one, they always write back and 
call him a “nigger” or a “thief.” These 
people are so illogical. 


A FALSEHOOD. 

Mark Twarn at last sees that the “ Saturday 
Review's” criticism of his “ Innocents Abroad”’ was 
not serious, and he is intensely mortified at the 
thought of having been so badly sold. He takes the 
only course left him, and in the last GALAxy claims 
that Ae wrote the criticism himself, and published it 
in TH Gavaxy tosell the public. ‘This is ingenious, 
but unfortunately it is not true. If any of our read- 
ers will take the trouble to call at this office we will 
show them the original article in the “* Saturday Re- 
view’ of October 8th, which, on comprison, will be 
found to be identical with the one published in Tus 
Gavaxy. ‘The best thing for Mark to do will be to 
admit that he was sold, and say no more about it. 

The above is from the Cincinnati “ En- 
quirer,’’ and is a falsehood. Come to the 
proof. If the “Enquirer ’’ people, through 
any agent, will produce at THE GALAXY 
office a London “Saturday Review” of 
October 8th, containing an “article which, 
on comparison, will be found to be identical 
with the one published in THE Garaxy,” I 
will pay to that agent five hundred dollars 
cash. Moreover, if at any specified time I 
fail to produce at the same place a copy of 
the London * Saturday Review ” of October 
8th, comtaining a lengthy criticism upon the 
“Innocents Abroad,” entirely different, in 
every paragraph and sentence, from the one 
I published in THE GALaxy, I will pay to 
the “Enquirer’s” agent another five hun- 
dred dollars cash., I offer Sheldon & Co., 
publishers, 500 Broadway, New York, as 
my “backers.’? Any one in New York au- 
thorized by the “ Enquirer,’’ will receive 
prompt attention, It is an easy and profit- 
able way for the “Enquirer” people to 
prove that they have not uttered a pitiful, 
deliberate falsehood in the above paragraph, 
Will they swallow that falsehood ignomini- 
ously, or will they send an agent to THE 
GALAXY office ? : 

In next month’s GALAXxy, if they do not 
send the agent and take this chance at mak- 
ing a thousand dollars where they do not 
need to risk a single cent, they shall be ex- 
posed. I think the Cincinnati “ Enquirer” 
must be edited by children. 
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THE INDIGNITY PUT UPON THE RE- 
MAINS OF GEORGE HOLLAND BY 
THE REV. MR, SABINE, 

Whar a ludicrous satire it was upon 
Christian charity !—even upon the vague, 
theoretical idea of it which doubtless this 
small saint mouths from his own pulpit 
every Sunday. Contemplate this freak of 
Nature, and think what a Cardiff giant of 
self-righteousness is crowded into his pigmy 
skin. If we probe, and dissect, and lay 
open this diseased, this cancerous piety of 
his, we are forced to the conviction that it is 
the production of an impression on his part 
that his guild do about all the good that is 
done in the earth, and hence are better than 
common clay—hence are competent to say 
to such as George Holland, “ You are un- 
worthy; you are a play-actor, and conse- 
quently a sinner; I cannot take the respon- 
sibility of recommending you to the mercy 
of Heaven.’’ It must have had its origin in 
that impression, else he would have thought, 
“We are all instruments for the carrying 
out of God’s purposes; it is not for me to 
pass judgment upon your appointed share 
of the work, or to praise or to revile it; I 
have divine authority for it that we are a// 
sinners, and therefore it is not for me to dis- 
criminate and say we will supplicate for this 
sinner, for he was a merchant prince or a 
banker, but we will beseech no forgiveness 
for this other one, for he was a play-actor.”’ 
It surely requires the furthest possible reach 
of self-righteousness to enable a man to lift 
his scornful nose in the air and turn his back 
upon so poor and pitiable a thing as a dead 
stranger come to beg the last kindness that 
humanity can do in its behalf. This crea- 
ture has violated the letter of the gospel and 
judged George Holland—not George Hol- 
land either, but his profession through him. 
Then it is in a measure fair that we judge 
this creature’s guild through Aim. In effect 
he has said, “ We are the salt of the earth; 
we do all the good work that is done; to 
learn how to be good and do good, men 
must come to us; actors and such are ob- 
stacles to moral progress,’’* Pray look at 


* Reporter—What answer did you make, Mr. Sa- 
vine? 

Mr. Sabine—TI said that I had a distaste for officiat- 
ing at such a funeral; and that I did not care to be 
mixed up in it. I said to the gentleman that | was 
willing to bury the deceased from his house, but that 
1 objected to having the funeral solemnized at a 
church. 

Reporter—Is it one of the laws of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church that a deceased theatrical perform- 
er shall not be buried from the church? 
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the thing reasonably for a moment, laying 
aside all biasses of education and custom. 
If a common public impression is fair evi- 
dence of a thing, then this minister’s legiti- 
mate, recognized, and acceptable business is 
to ¢ell people calmly, coldly, and in stiff, 
written sentences, from the pulpit, to go and 
do right, be just, be merciful, be charitable. 
And his congregation forget it all between 
church and home. But for fifty years it was 
George Holland’s business, on the stage, to 
make his audience go and do right, and be 
just, merciful, and charitable—because by 
his living, breathing, feeling pictures, he 
showed them what it was to do these things, 
and ow to do them, and how instant and 
ample was the reward! Is it not a singular 
teacher of men, this reverend gentleman 
who is so poorly informed himself as to put 
the whole stage under ban, and say, “I do 
not think it teaches moral lessons ’’? 
Where was ever a sermon preached that 
could make filial ingratitude so hateful to 
men as the sinful play of “ King Lear’’? 
Or where was there ever a sermon that 
could so convince men of the wrong and the 
cruelty of harboring a pampered and unan- 
alyzed jealousy as the sinful play of “ Othel- 
lo”? And where are there ten preachers who 
can stand in the pulpit teaching heroism, un- 
selfish devotion, and lofty patriotism, and 
hold their own against any one of five hun- 
dred William Tells that can be raised up upon 
five hundred stages in the land ata day’s 
notice? It is.almost fair and just to aver 
(although it is profanity) that nine-tenths of 
all the kindness and forbearance and Chris- 
tian charity and generosity in the hearts of 
the American people to-day, got there by 
being filtered down from their fountain-head, 
the gospel of Christ, through dramas and 
tragedies and comedies on the stage, and 
through the despised novel and the Christmas 
story, and through the thousand and one les- 
sons, suggestions, and narratives of generous 
deeds that stir the pulses, and exalt and aug. 
ment the nobitity of the nation dav by day 
Srom the teeming columns of ten thousand 
newspapers, and NOT from the drowsy pulpit ! 
All that is great and good in our particu- 
lar civilization came straight from the hand 
of Jesus Christ, and many creatures, and of 
divers sorts, were doubtless appointed to 


Mr. Sabine—It is not; but I have always warned 
the professing members of my congregation to keep 
away from theatres and not to have anything to do 
with them. I don’t think that they teach moral les 
sons.—New York Times. 
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dissemir.ate it ; and let us believe that ¢/7s 
seed and the result are the main thing, and 
not the cut of the sower’s garment; and 
that whose ever, in his way and according to 
his opportunity, sows the one and produces 
the other, has done high service and wor- 
thy. And further, let us try with all our 
strength to believe that whenever old sim- 
ple-hearted George Holland sowed this 
seed, and reared his crop of broader chari- 
ties and better impulses in men’s hearts, it 
was just as acceptable before the Throne as 
if the seed had been scattered in vapid plati- 
tudes from the pulpit of the ineffable Sabine 
himself. 

Am I saying that the pulpit does not do 
its share toward disseminating the marrow, 
the meat of the gospel of Christ? (For we 
are not talking of ceremonies and wire- 
drawn creeds now, but the living heart and 
soul of what is pretty often only a spectre.) 

No, I am not saying that. The pulpit 
teaches assemblages of people twice a week 
—nearly two hours, altogether—and does 
what it can in that time. The theatre 
teaches large audiences seven times a week 
—28 or 30 hours altogether ; and the nov- 
els and newspapers plead, and argue, and 
illustrate, stir, move, thrill, thunder, urge, 
persuade, and supplicate, at the feet of mil- 
lions and millions of people every single 
day, and all day long, and far into the night ; 
and so these vast agencies till sine-tenths 
of the vineyard, and the pulpit tills the other 
tenth, Yet now and then some complacent 
blind idiot says, “ You unanointed are 
coarse clay and useless; you are not as 
we, the regenerators of the world ; go, bury 
yourselves elsewhere, for we cannot take the 
responsibility of recommending idlers and 
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modesty seldom or never claim a recogni- 
tion of their great services. I am aware 
that the pulpit does its excellent one-tenth 
(and credits itself with it now and then, 
though most of the time a press of business 
causes it to forget it); I am aware that in 
its honest and well-meaning way it bores 
the people with uninflammable truisms 
about doing good ; bores them with correct 
compositions on charity; bores them, 
chloroforms them, stupefies them with argu- 
mentative mercy without a flaw in the gram- 
mar, or an emotion which the minister could 
put in in the right place if he turned his back 
and took his finger off the manuscript 
And in doing these things the pulpit is do- 
ing its duty, and let us believe that it is 
likewise doing its best, and doing it in the 
most harmless and respectable way. And 
so I have said, and shall keep on saying, let 
us give the pulpit its full share of credit in 
elevating and ennobling the people; but 
when a pulpit takes to itself authority to 
pass judgment upon the work and the 
worth of just as legitimate an instrument of 
God as itself, who spent a long life preach- 
ing from the stage the self-same gospel 
without the alteration of a single sentiment 
or a single axiom of right, it is fair and just 
that somebody who believes that actors 
were made for a high and good purpose, and 
that they accomplish the object of their crea- 
tion and accomplish it well, to protest. And 
having protested, it is also fair and just— 
being driven to it, as it were—to whisper to 
the Sabine pattern of clergyman, under the 
breath, a simple, instructive truth, and say, 
“ Ministers are not the only servants of God 
upon earth, nor His most efficient ones 
either, by a very, very long distance!’’ 


sinners to the yearning mercy of Heaven.”’ @sensible ministers already know this, and 


How does a soul like that stay in a carcass 
without getting mixed with the secretions 
and sweated out through the pores? Think 
of this insect condemning the whole theatri- 
cal service as a disseminator of bad morals 
because it has Black Crooks in it; forget- 
ting that if that were sufficient ground, peo- 
ple would condemn the pulpit because it 
had Cooks, and Kallochs, and Sabines in it. 

No, I am not trying to rob the pulpit of 
any atom of its full share and credit in the 
work of disseminating the meat and marrow 
of the gospel of Christ; but I am trying to 
get a moment’s hearing for worthy agencies 
in the same work, that with overwrought 


it may do the other kind good to find it 
out. 

But to cease teaching and go back to the 
beginning again, was it not pitiable, that 
spectacle? Honored and honorable old 
George Holland, whose théatrical ministry 
had for fifty years softened hard hearts, 
bred generosity in cold ones, kindled emo- 
tion in dead ones, uplifted base ones, 
broadened bigoted ones, and made many 
and many a stricken one glad and filled it 
brim full of gratitude, figuratively spit 
upon in his unoffending coffin by this 
crawling, slimy, sanctimonious, self-right- 
eous reptile ! 











NEBULA. 


— Our remarks on wedding presents 
heve been productive of much correspon- 
dence, containing incidents, hints, and criti- 
cisms. One correspondent tells us of a 
lady who, considering herself not called 
upon to contribute more than a pair of imi- 
tation saltcellars to a silver wedding, bravely 
wrote PLATED in iarge letters on the card 
accompanying the case. Another narrates 
how a gentleman, having nothing better (!) 
to offer a bride than a valuable picture, sent 
it, with a quasi-apologetic letter. A third 
holds that the Emersonian theory may be 
carried too far, ‘“ Fancy,” he says, “all a 
bridegroom’s  verse-making acquaintance 
inundating him with their productions—lite- 
rally inundating, when we consider the 
wishy-washy character of such performances | 
A misogynist might parody a well-known 
saying, and suggest that this would add to 
the horrors of marriage. Lord Chesterfield, 
when told that a certain poet intended to 
write his epitaph, politely observed that it 


. . es +’ 
was a temptation to commit suicide ; but 


would the prospect of being epithalamized 
by some of our bards—say the author of 
‘Katherina’— be generally regarded as a 
temptation to commit matrimony ?” 


— Ir is well sometimes to look beneath 
the surface of things and go back to first 
principles ; but it is easy to go too far in 
pursuit of them, and this is just what Mr, 
Wendell Phillips delights to do. He has 
recently declared that the function of govern- 
ment and society is not the protection of 
life, liberty, and property—or, as he con- 
temptuously phrases it, scavengery and po- 
lice ; but “to help self-control,” (!) “ to fur- 
nish leisure and culture,’’ and do several 
other fine things. Perhaps it would be as 
wise to wait till the governments and socié- 
ties of this earth have accomplished their 
scavengery and police in a more complete 
and satisfactory manner, before expecting 
this beatific action from them. How much 
has any great city of the Old or New World 
done to abolish, by improving them, its dan- 
gerous classes? How much to abate the 
preventible causes of sickness? How near 
are we, in the best educated countries, to a 
thorough general education? We suspect 
Mr. Phillips would find it difficult to give an 


agreeable answer to these and many more 
similar questions. Human government is 
a very imperfect stove, that does its cook- 
ing very imperfectly, so that every now 
and then (as happened to ourselves not so 
long ago) you have to burn down your 
house in order to roast your pig; and Mr. 
Phillips wants this clumsy machine to fur- 
nish celestial caloric and divine zther. He 
would have us imitate AZsop’s astrologer, 
who was so busy watching the stars that he 
never saw the pit before him until he tum- 
bled into it, 


— OF late years we have heard frequent 
complaints that, whatever advances the Yale 
students may have made in_ scholarship, 
they have decidedly not improved in man- 
ners and general appearance. ‘The same 
complaint seems to be made of Oxford by 
both Englishmen and strangers. An 
American tourist writes thus of the Ox- 
onians: “At first sight they look like 
sturdy peasants or Prussian Landwehr 
troops, for they perambulate the streets in 
the queerest dress : flannel jackets of various 
colors, with thick woollen comforters swathed 
about their bull necks, white trousers, some- 
times tucked up so as to show the calves, 
or else very tight knickerbockers and house- 
knit stockings. The arms of the college are 
worked on their small, colored flannel caps, 
The thing is to smoke a short pipe like a 
ploughboy’s. In walking, they tumble from 
one foot to the other in a sort of roll, going 
a tremendous pace, so that they seem to be 
at the double-quick, even when strolling, 
It is not uncommon to see half a dozen of 
them running at top speed through the 
streets in very slight attire. I believe they 
will ultimately dispense with trousers. I 
saw one fellow yesterday with bare legs and 
a long jersey ; you could not see what ‘ con- 
tinuations’ he had, if any. . . . Last 
night I was sitting in a friend’s room. All 
at once tumbles in a rough-looking cus- 
tomer in cap and gown. ‘Oh, you here?’ 
to my host (just as # he expected to find 
some one else in 4/s room). ‘ Only came 
to ask for a book. Haven’t got it? Very 
well. Hallo! you’ve mounted a piano! 
[ can play (plays a scale with one hand). 
Ah, capital!’ (Tumbles out again.) This 
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gentleman never took his cap off, or the 
slightest notice of me, because I was a 
stranger.”’? We fear our correspondent was 
a little bilious at Oxford; his unfavorable 
view extends to the architectural improve- 
ments. He calls the new portion of the 
town “a terrific outburst of hideous Gothic 
buildings, houses that would be pretty if 
they weren’t ugly, that mightbe comfortable 
if one could see out of the narrow, pointed 
windows, and didn’t always smash one’s hat 
against the top of the low porch. This is 
Ruskin’s doing, and I wish him joy of the 
abortions his friends have produced.’ But 
some of his remarks bear internal evidence 
of their truth, they are so like what the 
English say of other people. For instance, 
“*QOh, you here!’ (just as if he expected 
to meet some one else),” sounds like a bit 
from Burnand’s sketch of his idiotic Flemish 
courier Jomp. Unfortunately, this partial 
blindness is not confined to Englishmen, 
Poor humanity everywhere has too much 
of it. Apropos of Burnand, how often it 
happens that studies of national life and 
character have an unintentional moral. Thus, 
it has frequently been observed that Tom 
Taylor’s “Unprotected Female” is really 
(without meaning to be) a satire on English 
want of gallantry; and similarly we may 
say that Burnand’s “ Happy Thoughts ”’ is, 
more than anything else, a picture of Eng- 
lish incivility to strangers—not foreigners 
merely, but their own countrymen whom 
they meet without previous endorsement 
and pedigree warranted. Cousin John may 
indeed retort upon us that we have gone to 
the opposite extreme, and, by our habit of 
hastily fraternizing with chance comers, 
have very much mixed up our society, 
morally as well as socially. Perhaps, but 
surely John overdoes his caution, Zhe 
possibility that a person whom we meet on 
the premises of a common acquaintance 
may be a dishonest bankrupt or a sensation 
reporter, does not justify us in denying him 
the ordinary courtesies of civilized life, 


— AN essay of some length might be 
written on zominal professions. Is amana 
doctor because he has studied medicine, a 
lawyer because he has been admitted to the 
bar, a merchant or a banker because he is a 
silent partner in some firm or establishment ? 
To speak after the manner of old Euripides, 
he is and he is not. He is a member of bis 
profession for henorary and honorable pur- 
poses, but he cannot be included in any in- 
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ferences drawn from its general habits, ac- 
tions, or condition, Thus, a gentleman ad- 
mitted to the bar, but never practising, may 
go toa bar dinner; but he should not be 
included in statistics referring to the lon- 
gevity, the honesty, or the literary achieve- 
ments of lawyers, any more than his private 
inherited fortune should be included in a 
record of professional gains. We suspect 
this difference is frequently overlooked. The 
subject is important from another point of 
view. It is a favorite idea of some social- 
ists, including sundry semi-Christian social- 
ists, that every citizen should be compelled 
by law to profess some trade or business, 
Very well; but how will you make him 
practise it, except by personal surveillance 
of a taskmaster? It is easier to bring a 
horse—or any other animal—to the water, 
than to make him drink. 


— COINCIDENCES that don’t coincide, 
conclusions which we misanticipate by our 
own perverse smartness, afford a good deal 
of quiet fun to the reflective. Several years 
ago the Nebulous was in Paris during the 
production of “Le Trouvére,” the French 
version of “ I] Trovatore.” Ile was invited to 
a rehearsal, and sat among a party who pro- 
posed to be critical in verse as well as mu- 
sic. They discussed the character of the 
forthcoming French words. On one point 
they were agreed, that in the grand soprano 
and baritone duet before the prison, the 
heroine’s triumphant outbreak, 

Viora! viora! O Giubilo! 
would be rendered by 

Sauvé! sauvé! Merci, mon Dien !— 
a regular commonplace of French melo- 
drama, which happened to fit tne music and 
the sentiment here exactly. And sure 
enough, when the time came, Madame Lau- 
ters-Gueymard “ burst into melody” with 

Sauvé! sauvé! 
A complacent smile lighted up the faces of 
the critics; but, alas! she followed wo/ with 
Merci, mon Dien! but with some other 
words, and the smile vanished. A more 
familiar instance occurred last year in one 
of our cities. There was a foreign prince 
there. Sunday came, and the prince very 
properly went to church. The ordinary 
congregation also very properly went to 
church, perhaps in somewhat more than 
their ordinary number, of course sof to look 
at the prince. The liturgy was over; the 
rector advanced and spoke with much de- 
liberation: “ And now allow me to intro. 
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duce to you-—” Mr. Prince! flashed 
through the minds of half the audience. 
Lively ladies poked up their sleepy hus- 
bands ; in two seconds every one was on 
the gui vive for the next words, They 
came— the Bishop of Hippopotamopolis, 
who will relate his experience in Borrioboo- 
la-Gha and the adjacent countries.’”’ An 
audible sigh of disappointment pervaded 
the congregation, and though the bishop 
was very graphic, and told them of the de- 
praved tribes among whom he had dwelt, 
where the very monkeys used to gambol, 
and how he had visited a native king, and 
seen the idols of the king, wherewith that 
dusky potentate used to amuse himself in 
his hours of idleness, and much more edi- 
fying matter, it all fell flat, and the prelate 
wasn’t a success. This trivial incident has 
a certajn psychological value as illustrating 
the power of association, The congregation 
being full of the prince, every incident out 
of the usual routine was immediately re- 
ferred to him in their minds. In the same 
way, if they had heard a row in the street 
after service, their first thought would have 
been that some Fenian was trying to assas- 
sinate him, 


— WHEN Justin McCarthy, in one of his 
brilliant sentences, characterized our great 
commercial metropolis as a place which 
begins by repelling and ends by attracting 
every one, he uttered a generality more 
striking than accurate. We can, out of our 
own experience, collect all grades of opinion 
about New York, from strangers, old resi- 
dents, and natives. Some love it; some 
like it; some put up with it; some dislike 
it, and would quit it if they could; some 
have quitted it in disgust. There are, how- 
ever, towns respecting which there seem to 
be no shades of feeling in the minds of 
visitors or sojourners, Washington is one 
of these. There are but two opinions about 
Washington. People either like or dislike 
it extremely, And it is not difficult to 
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account both for the liking and the disliking. 
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On the one hand, a society as intellectual as 
that of Boston, without Boston narrowness, 
and more cosmopolitan than that of New 
York, without New York purse-pride and 
wealth-worship ; great opportunities for the 
political student ; a central position, which 
affords in the course of a season a panoramic 
view of nearly all the celebrities and notorie- 
ties in the country. On the other hand, the 
strange provincialness of everything in and 
about the town, except its society; the 
watering-place shops, with their watering- 
place prices; the paucity and badness of 
public amusements, which consist chiefly of 
lectures and Ethiopian minstrelsy, the streets 
and roads full of gutters and gullies; the 
dust, worse at times even than that of New 
York! the mud, ditto. In one respect it 
may be said that New York is to Washing- 
ton as Paris to London. In New York, 
as in Paris, the stranger may amuse himself 
for some time without a single native ac- 
quaintance. In Washington, unless he can 
live by speeches alone, his comfort will 
depend very much on his knowing “nice 
people.” But there is this difference be- 
tween Washington and London: in the 
latter city it is necessary, in order to touch 
even the skirts of society, that you should 
come ticketed and endorsed like a painting 
by one of the old masters; whereas, in the 
former, any intelligent, respectable, and well- 
behaved person can soon achieve for him- 
self or herself a fair social position. 


— SOLDIERS sometimes Jegin by paying 
for the private property which they take in 
an enemy’s country ; but do they ever go on 
paying for it as the war goes on? Do they 
even “settle up’’ with accuracy in a friendly 
territory? Wesuspect not. Old and new 
precedents testify to the contrary. The 
British army, during the Peninsular war, has 
been held up as a notable exception; yet 
one of England’s own poets tells us that 

“ Not a soldie: discharged his farewell shot.” 
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